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But we, brave Britons, foreign laws despised, 

And kept unconquer’d, and uncivilised; 

Fierce for the liberties of wit and bold, 

We still defied the Romans, as of old. 

—Pope, Essay on Criticism 
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The Competition with Rome 


Hoc Romanorum iugum quamvis grave, tamen salutarefait 

—William Camden, Britannia 


Thus IN THE ABOVE QUOTE DOES THE GREAT WILLIAM CAMDEN, THE 

name perhaps most readily associated with the “historical revo¬ 
lution” of the English Renaissance, in his 1586 Britannia reas¬ 
sure his countrymen of the benefits conferred on Britain by the 
Roman occupation: “This Roman yoke, though heavy, was never¬ 
theless healthful.” 1 The question is, should we see Camden’s re¬ 
mark as an invitation to other Englishmen to appreciate even 
more something which he and they appreciate already? Does he 
thus address his fellow countrymen as fellow admirers of ancient 
Rome? Or might there be another possibility, that he is trying to 
get them to see the bright side of a phenomenon, Roman occupa¬ 
tion, which he imagines they dislike? Does he then share some¬ 
thing of this dislike with them? Commentators on Renaissance 
historiography have treated antiquarians like Camden as though 
the former sense were clearly the prevailing one. He was chief 
among the scholars who engineered the “historical revolution,” 
a dramatic leap forward in historiographical understanding and 
methodology, and with such developments came a greater admi¬ 
ration for classical antiquity and a desire to emulate the achieve¬ 
ments of ancient Rome. The present study, meanwhile, offers an 
exploration of the latter sense: perhaps Camden perceives in his 
readership a kind of revulsion toward Roman dominion over Brit¬ 
ain; perhaps he even feels something of this revulsion himself. 

This book sets out to describe how Renaissance English im¬ 
pressions of ancient Britain were disturbed by conceptions de¬ 
rived from the medieval tradition of Geoffrey of Monmouth, and 
to account for these disturbances by tying them to Protestant 
anti-Romanism. While we are surely correct to observe the 
widely held interest in and affinity for Rome which Camden’s 
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statement seems to convey, we tend to underestimate the extent 
to which ancient Rome could be associated with the forces of Ca¬ 
tholicism, the great antagonist of post-Reformation England. 
Through the British History, as the traditional account based on 
Geoffrey’s twelfth-century Historia Regum Britanniae came to 
be known, this association between old Rome and new could be 
solidified and opposed with a series of native stories arguing na¬ 
tive British glory. Historical thought affected by the traditions 
Geoffrey (Galfridus) first propagated, hereafter called Galfridian- 
ism, ran against the tide of historiographical understanding, and 
often emerged only in quiet ways. But Galfridianism still had an 
appreciable influence on English Protestants who attempted to 
imagine ancient Britain. That this influence should have been 
felt at all, that anyone in Camden’s day could cleave to parts of 
the Galfridian tradition, is a quirk in the history of historiography 
that calls for an explanation. In this study I will locate an expla¬ 
nation in the anti-Roman significances of the British History, 
which with Protestantism gained new purpose and nationalistic 
meaning: colored by the British History, the nation’s ancient past 
could express opposition toward Rome and revulsion at the con¬ 
cept of Roman dominion. English writers of history, polemic, and 
poetry internalized this purpose and meaning, and so key as¬ 
pects of the Galfridian tradition hold a presence in their works, 
which, in light of the “historical revolution,” they should not have 
held. 

Hence, I am seeking to contribute to our understanding of the 
“historical revolution” by investigating one of the strange but sig¬ 
nificant ways in which its effects were somewhat impeded. Since 
F. Smith Fussner coined the term “historical revolution,” it has 
been commonplace that men like Camden in the late sixteenth 
and early seventeenth centuries, through such developments as 
humanism and the antiquarian movement, effected a great 
change in historical knowledge and historiographical proce¬ 
dures. Such scholars as T. D. Kendrick, F. J. Levy, Arthur B. Fer¬ 
guson, and Graham Parry have designated the refutation of 
Galfridian mythology as a major aspect of this trend. 2 In following 
such magisterial studies as these, but stressing the abiding in¬ 
fluence of Galfridianism on the English sensibility, I am not im¬ 
plying that the “historical revolution” never really took place, as 
some commentators have done. 3 Rather, I am suggesting that it 
is all the more surprising and worthy of note that any traces of 
Galfridianism should survive in English writing given the suc¬ 
cess of Camden and other innovators, such as John Clapham, 
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John Selden, and John Speed, in changing the English concept 
of the ancient British world and dispelling medievalism. Criti¬ 
cism of Geoffrey of Monmouth appeared very soon after his own 
time, as is well known. By the 1530s, moreover, Polydore Vergil 
had collected more than enough evidence from classical sources 
to ensure the eclipse of the British History. 4 With the Britannia 
in 1586 and with other works appearing thereafter, Camden and 
his followers mostly clarified, elaborated on, and consolidated a 
suspicion of Geoffrey’s historicity which had been growing for 
some time. But even with this exhaustive and persuasive effort, 
Galfridianism did not die out; some writers felt drawn to it, others 
felt compelled to protect and espouse it, and still others—such 
as Camden, Clapham, Selden, and Speed themselves—remained 
affected by it despite their official position and best judgment. In 
detecting echoes of Galfridianism, then, I am suggesting neither 
a failure on the part of Camden and other antiquarians nor a mis- 
assessment on the part of those who have described the “histori¬ 
cal revolution.” I am instead positing that Galfridian anti- 
Romanism made more of an impact on the English sense of the 
past than has heretofore been emphasized, and that this impact 
warrants our attention, especially considering the unlikelihood of 
its appearance during such a time of revolutionary historio¬ 
graphical advancement. 

In emphasizing how Galfridian anti-Romanism interrupted the 
progress of the “historical revolution,” I am also taking an atypi¬ 
cal approach to the question of English attitudes toward ancient 
Rome. In his study of modes of English thought on national self¬ 
definition, Richard Helgerson has rendered the distinction be¬ 
tween the “Greek” and “Gothic” strains. “Greek” refers to that 
sensibility which seeks authority from and models itself on clas¬ 
sical civilization, while “Gothic” looks toward the medieval heri¬ 
tage. The first strain seeks to partake in what is perceived as 
eternal and superior; the second identifies with and elevates the 
homegrown and traditional and recoils against this air of superi¬ 
ority projected onto ancient Greece and Rome. 5 Since so much of 
the “historical revolution” emanated from humanism and en¬ 
tailed an intense study of the ancient world and its artifacts, it 
has naturally been felt that “Greek” was progressively becoming 
the preeminent strain. Consequently, when other commentators 
have expounded on English national self-definition, they have 
tended to emphasize the “Greek” side—the ways, for example, in 
which Englishmen looked toward the Romans for their notions 
of empire and majesty. As D. R. Woolf has put it, Renaissance 
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Englishmen were easily able to distinguish between two Romes, 
old Rome and the new Rome of the papacy, and emulate the for¬ 
mer while shunning the latter. 6 This study, however, seeks to re¬ 
direct our attention back to the “Gothic” side. While this notion 
of the two Romes was certainly pervasive, if not dominant, the 
medieval tradition of the British History remained in the picture, 
and this largely because the two Romes could become conflated 
as easily as they could be distinguished. For many, the Roman 
Beast was one organism. Classical historiography, the Romans 
who invaded and occupied Britain, and the Catholics who posed 
such an immediate threat to England could ah be aligned as the 
enemy of the nation. Because of its internal incoherence and its 
lack of historical grounding, this version of “Gothic,” Galfridian 
anti-Romanism, could never dominate. But it still had its attrac¬ 
tion, available as a way, conceptually, to counter with home¬ 
grown pride all forms of foreign Romanist encroachment. 

In explaining how the Galfridian tradition carried this anti- 
Roman significance, it will be necessary to examine English uses 
of the British History in light of its central organizational princi¬ 
ple, the Galfridian competition with Rome. To my knowledge, 
such an examination has not been made previously, and hence 
a third major distinctive point of this study is my focus on the 
competition with Rome, delineation of its principal components, 
and investigation of the various specific issues involved with 
each one. The Galfridian tradition shaped the past into a coher¬ 
ent narrative which glorified Britain by defining it through its 
eternal adversarial stance toward Rome. The nation’s own story 
told of its origin from the same roots as Rome (Brutus), its defeat 
and sack of Rome (Belinus and Brennus), its defiance and nearly 
successful repulse of Roman invasion (Cassivellaunus versus Ju¬ 
lius Caesar), its proud maintenance in the first century a.d. of na¬ 
tional dignity even amidst Roman conquest (Guiderius and 
Arviragus), its re triumph over Rome (Arthur), and its final de¬ 
struction as a fortress of pure Christianity by barbarians empow¬ 
ered and inspired by Rome (the Britons’ suffering under the 
Saxons and St. Augustine of Canterbury). This destruction, indi¬ 
cated Geoffrey, would some day be redeemed with the return of 
the British royal lineage to power, and so the advent of the Welsh 
descended Tudors and Stuarts let Englishmen construe their na¬ 
tional prophecy as finally having been fulfilled, the national nar¬ 
rative as having been completed and justified. Scholars have 
often noted the monarchical propaganda drawing upon this idea 
of prophetic fulfillment. 7 But this interpretation, being applicable 
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only to royal panegyric, was in itself hardly enough to offset the 
waves of criticism eroding belief in the British History. The nar¬ 
rative’s true force derived, I argue, not from royal genealogy, but 
from analogy between past and present—from the “us” and 
“them” of the ancient British past being analogous to the “us” 
and “them” of Renaissance England. The Galfridian epic narra¬ 
tive organized the ancient past into the six major phases I have 
named above, and collectively these phases form what I term the 
competition with Rome. With the Reformation, this Galfridian 
notion of the competition with Rome became so pertinent, com¬ 
plementing and symbolizing so well Protestant efforts to com¬ 
pete with contemporary Rome, that regard for the British 
History lasted much longer than it ever otherwise would have. In 
fact, by the competition with Rome I will mean both the anti- 
Roman thrust of the Galfridian, national narrative and the Prot¬ 
estant, anti-Roman directives toward which it was used. The 
competition with Rome is an idea embedded in the Galfridian 
tradition which with the Reformation finally became fully actu¬ 
ated. 

In order to introduce the competition with Rome and its influ¬ 
ence, despite its well-understood disadvantages, on the English 
historical imagination, let us take an obscure but revealing ex¬ 
ample. Sometime before 1625, a play called Fuimus Troes, or the 
True Troianes was performed at Magdalen College, Oxford. It 
was thereafter published in 1633 and later attributed to Jasper 
Fisher. 8 Fuimus Troes takes up the story of Julius Caesar’s inva¬ 
sion, and demonstrates in its portrayal of this pivotal event how 
awareness of sober historiography runs against a desire to ac¬ 
commodate history to the larger purpose of the competition with 
Rome. Who are the “True Troianes”? The answer, which consti¬ 
tutes the play’s basic thesis, is that the Britons have at least as 
good a claim to Trojan ancestry as their Roman foes. “Fuimus 
Troes” (“we were Trojans”) suggests that the play’s project is to 
insist that what is commonly assumed to be a distinctively 
Roman association should become applicable to Britain as well; 
the true “Troianes” are what “we” used to be, and we ought to 
reach back into the past and reclaim this forgotten way of defin¬ 
ing ourselves. According to the British History, Britain was 
founded by Brutus, a great-grandson of Aeneas—the very man 
who began the race of people who would become Rome. The idea 
was that Rome, the most glorious of nations, had met its match 
with Britain. The British History positioned Britain directly be¬ 
side Rome as its eternal foil. Rome and Britain, both rising from 
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the ashes of Troy, ever after measured themselves against one 
another in a series of tremendous contests, among which was 
Caesar’s invasion. With the phrase “True Trojans” the play¬ 
wright calls attention to this tradition; he situates this particular 
event as a chapter within a greater story. 

It is a tradition that cannot but imply an antagonism toward 
Rome. On the surface, the notion of equality between the two na¬ 
tions seems evident. The lionizing of the Britons is balanced with 
a respect for Caesar as both conqueror and historiographer, as 
both charismatic character within the play and authoritative his¬ 
torical source for it. The debt to Caesar’s Commentaries is ac¬ 
knowledged in the dramatis personae and throughout the play, 
and when Caesar invades and Rome and Britain meet in combat, 
both sides can be seen as profiting in terms of glory. But really, 
it is obviously Britain that stands to profit most from the concept 
of the “True Trojans,” and Britain’s glory that matters. The play 
strikes an unmistakable note of vengefulness. Rome needs to be 
dislodged from its exalted perch of assumed superiority, while 
Britain, far too easily underrated, has been the victim of a histori¬ 
cal misassessment that must be corrected. Rome, through its 
conquest of Britain as through Caesar’s own historiographical 
conquest of the ancient British past, has stolen the mantle of 
True Trojans, and Britain deserves to recover it. This sense that 
Caesar and the Romans have stolen something precious from 
Britain is symptomatic of a general resentment toward them 
which is articulated through Galfridianism, and which also asso¬ 
ciates Caesar with what looks like papistical tyranny. The play 
casts Caesar as a grasping tyrant whom the world has made an 
idol: he is pope-like in his ambition, in his unfair, self-serving mo¬ 
nopoly over historical truth, and in his receiving worship as a 
god. In defiance of Caesar’s Commentaries, the play makes 
prominent the Galfridian character Nennius, a British hero nota¬ 
ble for his personal combat with Caesar himself. Nennius at one 
point bitterly muses about the triumphs and pomp Caesar will 
enjoy in Rome—“the laureate Coach, and snow-white steedes, / 
Embroydered Canopie, and skarlet gownes” (Ill.ii)—which he 
will not have earned but which will exalt him far above the true 
magnitude of his accomplishments. To the extent Galfridian con¬ 
ceptions control the play, they convey animosity toward Caesar, 
Rome, and the evil empire they represent. 

The play thus attempts to root itself in acknowledged history 
and afford the Romans credit where it is due, but such attempts 
are continually countered with a sense of Galfridian anti-Roman- 
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ism; this bifurcation gives rise in the play to three particular 
problems in imagining and portraying this event. First, how are 
the two sources, Geoffrey and Caesar, different in kind, and, 
given their respective kinds, which should take precedence when 
they directly contradict each other? What makes Geoffrey of 
Monmouth depart from Caesar in the telling of Caesar’s British 
expeditions? The answer is that when Geoffrey tells the tale, he 
does so according to his grand scheme, the larger, sweeping epic 
narrative pitting the two nations against each other in an eternal 
struggle and situating Caesar’s invasion as only a single phase 
within that greater struggle. Those who saw British history from 
a Galfridian point of view saw it as a panoramic argument for the 
national glory, a glory to be won at Rome’s expense. Thus, de¬ 
tails from the story of Caesar’s invasion are designed to conform 
to the greater Galfridian pattern. On the other hand, Caesar him¬ 
self is naturally under no such restriction. Even if we assume a 
degree of bias and self-glorification in Caesar, it is still obvious 
that he operates under no compulsion to fit the story of his Brit¬ 
ish invasions into some grander scheme. He records his own im¬ 
pressions of events in which he has actually taken part and 
compiles other information for no apparent reason except to lend 
his countrymen an anthropology lesson about the Celts. And so, 
the histories of Geoffrey and Caesar differed according to what 
Englishmen asked history to do. The medieval history shaped 
the past into a coherent design to let the past dignify itself and 
the present; the classical history let the past speak for itself to 
readers wondering what the distant, lost ancient world was like. 
For our playwright, both purposes were necessary. Without Cae¬ 
sar, whose Commentaries had come to be one of the best known 
works in Renaissance learned culture, the story would seem ab¬ 
surd, patently ungrounded in historical fact; but without Geof¬ 
frey, the story would be meaningless. 

The distinction between Caesar and Geoffrey may be illus¬ 
trated by the play’s treatment of the problem of Mandubratius 
and Androgeus. Mandubratius was mentioned by Caesar as a 
young leader of a nation called the Trinobantes, a prince who, 
because the British chieftain Cassivellaunus had killed his 
father, decided to join with Caesar during Caesar’s second and 
final British expedition. Androgeus, on the other hand, was Geof¬ 
frey’s adaptation of Mandubratius, made over for the epic 
scheme. Geoffrey said that Androgeus, coming to the defense of 
one of his nephews, whom Cassivellaunus wanted to prosecute 
for murder, became disgruntled with Cassivellaunus’s rule, and 
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decided to seek Caesar out and invite him back into Britain, from 
which place, said Geoffrey, Caesar had already been twice re¬ 
pulsed. With his Androgeus, Geoffrey was able to argue that Cae¬ 
sar would never have conquered Britain without the aid of the 
Britons, a formulation which allowed for British glory despite 
Britain’s conquest by Rome. And so the Renaissance English¬ 
man was left to decide between Mandubratius, whom Caesar 
himself had mentioned, and Androgeus, who contributed to a 
larger story and turned the interpretation of events in the Bri¬ 
tons’ favor. 

Our playwright, strikingly, found he could not decide. He 
makes Mandubratius and Androgeus two different people and 
even lets them share the stage together (III.8). Here Mandubrat¬ 
ius retains the information Caesar gives about him; he complains 
of Cassivellaunus’s murder of his father, and it is he who makes 
the embassy to Caesar. Moreover, when the author borrows his¬ 
torical details from Caesar, such as British tribal names or the 
druidical doctrine of metempsychosis (IV.4), Mandubratius is a 
ready mouthpiece. And yet, Mandubratius’s activities are placed 
within the context of Androgeus’s rebellion. Androgeus is the 
prime mover, the mind behind the British defections. Thus, he is 
able to declare that Britain falls not through Roman force of 
arms, but only through “ciuill warre by me” (V.5). The playwright 
carefully integrates Caesar’s details while retaining those ele¬ 
ments of Geoffrey necessary to fit the event into the Galfridian 
epic pattern. 

Our playwright, then, tries to avoid making a decision between 
Caesar and Geoffrey; where they clash, as with Mandubratius/ 
Androgeus, he attempts to absorb both sources. But such a strat¬ 
egy does not reconcile the two sources. Rather, the play calls at¬ 
tention to its use of Galfridian non-history and to its own story as 
a mixture, a concoction of the playwright. And having Mandu¬ 
bratius and Androgeus stand on the stage together reminds us 
of what different creatures they are. Androgeus comes from a 
historical tradition calibrated to further British glory, and Man¬ 
dubratius does not. If Mandubratius is clearly the factual concep¬ 
tion, and Androgeus the fictional, why does Androgeus need to 
be here at all? If Caesar is so indispensable a historical source 
that he cannot be ignored, why not dispense with the British His¬ 
tory? Even with Caesar’s Commentaries, the means to abandon 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, having such a conspicuous presence in 
the play, the concept of the True Trojans was so powerful that 
characters like Androgeus simply could not be omitted. The play 
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betrays a wish, despite open evidence contradicting it, that the 
glorious non-history could be kept as history, that events as they 
had actually played out and events as seen from the perspective 
of the glorious epic narrative could somehow coincide. 

The second problem is, what vision of ancient British life can 
we glean from this play? How does the playwright employ his two 
sources to imagine and recreate the ancient culture of the Bri¬ 
tons? His divided sources, as we would expect, provide a divided 
image of the Britons. For example, in II.3, two druids debate 
about their theology. The presence of druids itself is a debt to 
Caesar; in Geoffrey, pre-Christian British religion is that of clas¬ 
sical Rome, with a sophisticated ecclesiastical structure readily 
made Christian. One druid, in accordance with Caesar’s Com¬ 
mentaries, espouses the doctrine of metempsychosis. But the 
other druid seems attached to this Galfridian notion of a pagan 
Britain ripe for Christianity; he argues for a heaven, a place 
where the immortal soul can travel, “fit for Immateriall spirits.” 
We are left wondering just how uncivilized the ancient Britons 
really were. 

This is a problem we encounter throughout the play. In II.4, the 
playwright has Caesar’s aid describe the Britons as primitives: 
“Their statures tall and bigge, / With blue-stain’d skinnes, and 
long blacke dangling haire / Promise a barbarous fiercenesse.” 
The catalogue of British forces offers similar imagery, as the Or- 
dovices are said to “rush halfe naked on their foes” (II.5). But 
British warriors are elsewhere referred to as “worthy Knights” 
(II.8), and much is made of the chivalric combat between Nen¬ 
nius and Caesar. Nennius, great-hearted in his quest for “Fame” 
(II.7) and celebrated at his funeral as rivalling the tradition of 
Hector, Aeneas, Scipio, and Achilles (III.7), seems no woad- 
stained barbarian; he is an epic hero, and so an argument for 
Britain’s ability to produce such heroes. Thus, while the play¬ 
wright seems willing to consider the various aspects about an¬ 
cient Britons, taken from classical history, which force him to 
view them as a group of naked primitives, he still finds a need to 
ascribe to them a kind of individualistic heroism conceivable to 
him from time-honored literature, and capable of answering clas¬ 
sical prestige with British. Are we able comfortably to define an¬ 
cient Britons as naked savages? How can those savages 
adequately serve in the role of national heroes? The vividness 
with which Caesar permits—and indeed constrains—the play¬ 
wright to envision the ancient world is both embraced and re¬ 
sisted. The play argues for True Trojans who might have lived in 
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the ancient Britain Caesar described, even while displaying the 
untenability of such a conception. 

The third and final problem is this: if a principle of anteriority 
determines national worth, what happens when anteriority be¬ 
comes an insoluble mystery? In Fuimus Troes, a long and presti¬ 
gious history preceding the arrival of Caesar is a fundamental 
presupposition. The episode of Caesar’s invasion is meaningful 
exactly because the Britons were True Trojans, and the charac¬ 
ters function in keeping with this connection to their own ancient 
past. Just as we, the audience, are meant to be inspired by these 
patriotic Britons of the past, so are they inspired by their own 
noble descent. Framing the play is the relationship between the 
ghosts of the old hero Brennus and his Roman rival Furius Cami- 
llus. As Brennus exhorts the Britons of the play’s main action to 
match his own great deeds, we see that we are meant to consider 
the advent of Caesar as only the latest episode of a great British 
tradition; there is a vast, magnificent story in the background of 
the play. References to the songs of the bards call attention to 
this idea (1.5, II.8); we hear about the Britons’ institution for re¬ 
cording and celebrating their own history, about their medium 
for remembering. 

But the playwright’s dependence on Caesar for much of his in¬ 
formation serves as a reminder that in the Renaissance, the ca¬ 
pacity of this memory was much in doubt. The irony of this play 
is that it takes as the culmination of a long tradition the very 
event which, as men in the playwright’s time were coming to re¬ 
alize, effectively began British history. In the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, Englishmen were getting used to the idea 
that no credible historical text existed from prior to Caesar’s in¬ 
vasion. Caesar became Britain’s first historian, and his expedi¬ 
tion to Britain marked the beginning of Britain’s past. Our 
playwright, then, incorporates details from Britain’s first histo¬ 
rian into a play determined to assert an illustrious past which 
stretched far back before him in time. Thus, we have a play di¬ 
vided against itself in its conception of the origins and limits of 
British history. The playwright feels he cannot ignore the author¬ 
ity of Caesar’s Commentaries, and yet, he cannot admit to a for¬ 
gotten past, or worse, to a history owned solely by this Roman 
invader. This proposition—that Britain has no ancient history of 
its own, that it has forgotten its own story, and that it owes all 
self-knowledge to the Romans—threatens the very heart of the 
play. 

Thus, we have three problems running through Fuimus Troes, 
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which have resulted from the strained marriage of two historical 
visions: we have the problem of disparate accounts of the same 
event, we have the problem of a newly conceived barbaric heri¬ 
tage, and we have the problem of the continuity of historical 
knowledge. The writer has tried to admit Caesar as a friendly 
rather than as a hostile witness, but his testimony can truly be 
only hostile, and the play necessarily implies a stand against it. 
That is, just as Caesar’s invasion is resisted because it threatens 
to overwhelm the Britons’ autonomy, so do his Commentaries 
threaten native historiographical self-determination, and Geof¬ 
frey’s influence is felt because it stands opposed to this threat. 
With Fuimus Troes, then, we encounter an effort to repel Cae¬ 
sar’s invasion of British historiography, even though this effort is 
as doomed as the Britons’ efforts to repel Caesar himself. The 
concept of the True Trojans, though discounted by the very event 
the play draws upon to establish it, remains dear to the play¬ 
wright. His play is an effort to hold on to what should have been 
a bygone way of viewing ancient British life and its meaning to 
the present day. 

Fuimus Troes in being drawn to Galfridian anti-Romanism de¬ 
spite the problems inherent in it represents a phenomenon com¬ 
mon among English Protestants concerned with imagining 
ancient Britain. But how common was it? Can we, for example, 
comfortably align Galfridianism with English Protestantism? 
Would not the British History have had more impact on Welsh¬ 
men of whatever religious persuasion, and would not English 
Protestantism be more closely connected with the Saxons? My 
sense is that in looking toward the Galfridian tradition for anti- 
Roman significance, English and Welsh formed a united front; in 
fact, henceforth in the course of this study, when I refer to “En¬ 
glish” Protestants, I include Welshmen within this term. It is true 
that the religious orientation of the Welsh antiquary Humphrey 
Lhuyd is open to doubt, but Lhuyd did aid the cause of reforma¬ 
tion in Wales, and other Welshmen noted for defending the Brit¬ 
ish History, including John Price, Arthur Kelton, and David 
Powel, had distinctly anti-Roman motives as well as Welsh patri¬ 
otism behind their sponsorship of Geoffrey . 9 

Meanwhile, English Protestants seldom opposed Saxons to 
Britons or fixed on an antagonism between the two peoples as 
the basis for their historical vision. It has been suggested that 
English writers shifted away from the Britons and concentrated 
more on the Saxons for precedent, analogy, and national iden¬ 
tity . 10 But more often, increased interest in the Saxons resulted 
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in no real dissociation from the Britons at all. Though not by any 
means confused about their Germanic ancestry, Englishmen, re¬ 
gardless of whether they accepted or rejected Geoffrey of Mon¬ 
mouth, tended to imagine the Celtic Britons as merely the initial 
stage in the nation’s history, which continued from the earliest 
times on through the times of the Saxons: both peoples consti¬ 
tuted England, “us,” as projected back onto the ancient world. 
The Anglo-Saxon scholar William Lambarde would exemplify 
this type of thinking, as would Archbishop Parker and the mem¬ 
bers of the Society of Antiquaries; knowing more about the Sax¬ 
ons, and having a true genealogical link only to them, did not 
mean to Englishmen that the Britons were to be disqualified as 
forebears . 11 

With no impetus to repudiate the Britons, Englishmen had no 
impetus to avoid the anti-Roman significance they had taken on 
thanks to Geoffrey. From the early Reformation, such English 
writers as John Leland and John Bale made clear the connection 
between English Protestantism, the Britons, and the British His¬ 
tory, and this trend of thought was carried forward, reconfirmed 
by prominent men like Richard Grafton and William Harrison 
and a wide range of ecclesiastical polemicists . 12 Renaissance En¬ 
glishmen continued to make of the Britons a historical anteced¬ 
ent for themselves, and it was Geoffrey of Monmouth who 
painted those Britons in their finest colors and who animated 
them with anti-Roman symbolism. Hence, to the extent that 
Protestant Englishmen rejected Geoffrey, they did so wholly on 
the basis of historical scepticism rather than on the basis of some 
form of nationalistic affinity with the Saxons. Indeed, as we will 
see, so much anti-Roman nationalism was invested in the British 
History that rejecting it completely was hard even for sceptics. It 
is important to note that the voice most adamant about identify¬ 
ing Englishmen exclusively with the Saxons, and claiming the 
Britons with their false Troy myth had unjustly usurped the 
rightful place of the Saxons in the national consciousness, was 
that of a Catholic, Richard Verstegan. Moreover, the most impor¬ 
tant Saxon writer of all, Bede, was promoted most forcefully by 
the Catholic Thomas Stapleton for explicitly Catholic purposes . 13 
This is not to say that Catholicism stood with the Saxons against 
Protestantism and the Britons, which rigid alignment was cer¬ 
tainly not the case. Rather, I mean that there existed a definite 
association, which Galfridian conceptions fed, between the Bri¬ 
tons and patriotic anti-Romanism, and that this association cer- 
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tainly affected Protestant Englishmen as much as it did 
Welshmen. 

But then another question arises about the reach of Galfridian 
anti-Romanism, concerning the multiplicity of Protestantisms 
and nationalisms characterizing this elongated period of time 
from the break with Rome through the Protectorate: would not 
the political and religious motives for an Erastian Protestant of 
the late Henrician period be at variance with those of the Puri¬ 
tans who fought against Charles I? I do not deny that these differ¬ 
ences would have been present and would have influenced 
different Protestants to imagine the ancient past in different 
ways. The matter of Constantine would be only the most obvious 
example of a historical issue which would elicit different impres¬ 
sions from different Protestants at different times. As a reputed 
Briton and the first Christian emperor, Constantine for the Hen¬ 
rician Erastians, for Elizabethan Protestants such as John Foxe, 
and for Stuart Anglican defenders such as Richard Crakanthorp 
represented the triumph of true religion made possible by the 
guidance of the pious monarch, the defender of the faith. But 
Constantine could also be the focus of Puritan resentment, as 
having inaugurated excessive meddling of the state in church af¬ 
fairs, excessive indulgence of the clergy, and excessive predomi¬ 
nance of Rome in the Christian world. 14 1 suggest, however, that 
each of the six phases of the Galfridian competition with Rome 
was of a different stamp than Constantine, not quite so subject to 
different interpretations relative to a writer’s particular place on 
the spectrum of Protestantism. We might assume, as some 
scholars have done, 15 that attachment to such figures as Brutus 
and Arthur would correspond most easily to royalism and to 
Protestantism only of the most conservative kind. But neither 
the Britons nor the Galfridian tradition was necessarily owned 
by the conservatives, nor was scepticism to be owned by the op¬ 
position. Elizabethan Puritans such as John Penry and seven¬ 
teenth-century republicans such as Nathaniel Bacon were fully 
capable of taking inspiration from the Britons. 16 Any Protestant 
would have had cause to dislike contemporary Rome and to see 
the parallel between it and both the Roman empire that assailed 
ancient Britain and the papistical Christianity that menaced the 
ancient British church in the early seventh century. This being 
the case, a Protestant of any but the most radical type—the type 
that would denounce ah forms of precedent and historical in¬ 
quiry—could appreciate the ancient, national precedent for Prot¬ 
estant anti-Romanism offered by the Galfridian competition with 
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Rome. History always has a multivalent capacity for interpreta¬ 
tion and use; Galfridianism could be appropriated by the Catho¬ 
lics themselves. But there did exist an idea, lingering in the air, 
which linked with Protestantism the Galfridian competition with 
Rome, and this idea was available and tempting for English Prot¬ 
estants of varying sorts. 

This brings up a final question as to the pervasiveness of the 
competition with Rome: if available, was it truly tempting to writ¬ 
ers who understood something of the “historical revolution”? 
Was the susceptibility to Galfridian anti-Romanism of someone 
like Camden in any way similar to that of someone like the author 
of Fuimus Troes ? For an example of how even a knowledgeable 
and savvy historical sensibility, a leader of the “historical revo¬ 
lution,” could remain somewhat infected by Galfridian anti- 
Romanism, we can turn to the diplomat and antiquary Daniel 
Rogers (c.1538-91), who did the most important work between 
Polydore and Camden in gathering materials for a humanist his¬ 
tory of Roman Britain. Rogers had been encouraged by Abraham 
Ortelius, Camden’s eventual sponsor, to prepare a history of the 
province of Britannia, especially after the untimely death of an¬ 
other of Ortelius’s correspondents, the promising Welsh anti¬ 
quary Humphrey Lhuyd. Though Rogers was never to complete 
his charge, he left a large body of notes which reveal the direc¬ 
tion he was taking in his research, notes of which Camden made 
important use. 17 Composed mostly of excerpts from a vast array 
of classical writings, the notes show a man struggling to bring 
into some sort of order all the disparate accounts of Roman Brit¬ 
ain. The last section of the notes (136-49) consists entirely of a 
long list of the various discrepancies Rogers found among a mul¬ 
tiplicity of authors, classical, medieval, and contemporary. Rog¬ 
ers saw that sources disagreed with one another on all manner 
of issues, and that to understand what had happened, one would 
have to sift through them all and finally privilege some over oth¬ 
ers. For example, Rogers noted that Matthew of Westminster, a 
late medieval chronicler who had summarized the British His¬ 
tory, had said that the Emperor Severus had been killed in battle 
by the British chieftain Fulgenius (a creation of Geoffrey’s), 
whereas Dio Cassius had given a different story (41-42,143). 

On the whole, however, elements of the British History play a 
minor role in Rogers’s scheme. For him, the battle over the Brit¬ 
ish History seems mostly pre-decided; he seems to have re¬ 
garded the problems that arose from the serious histories as 
requiring more attention. Dismissing the Brutus myth (107-8, 
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138) and demolishing those Renaissance authors such as Hector 
Boece and Ponticus Virunnius who sought to sprinkle elements 
of the classics in with the British History (139, 147), Rogers 
seems more engaged with the finer points on which the classical 
sources either disagreed with one another or were obscure. This 
we see in Rogers’s first sequence of notes, consisting of histori¬ 
cal information arranged chronologically according to the 
Roman emperors (19-72). Here Geoffrey’s version has no place 
in recording the invasions of Julius Caesar or Claudius; com¬ 
pared instead are the accounts of Lucan, Dio Cassius, and Spar- 
tianus on Caesar’s expedition, and those of Seneca, Tacitus and 
Dio on Claudius’s British wars (19-26). Moreover, throughout the 
chronological section, Rogers seems consistently more inter¬ 
ested in the emperors and imperial administrators than in the 
Britons. He foreshadows Camden in appearing to accept a 
Roman point of view, as well as in his apparent detachment from 
the influences of patriotism. When he turned to anthropological 
matters, this detachment allowed him to record all the elements 
of ancient British life that might cast the Britons in an unfavor¬ 
able light: their barbaric dress or lack of dress (86-87), their inep¬ 
titude at agriculture (12,120), their awful human sacrifices (115), 
their practice of holding wives in common (121), their plethora of 
petty kings (113), and their lack of concern for gender distinc¬ 
tions (113). 

It is important to note, however, that Rogers was not quite so 
indifferent to anti-Romanism, to the Britons, or to Geoffrey. Writ¬ 
ing on the ancient British church, Rogers insisted that, contrary 
to the papists’ views, its founding had been pure and proto-Prot¬ 
estant rather than Catholic (115,142), a notion which, as we shall 
see in the next chapter, owed itself to Galfridianism; Rogers even 
mentions Joseph of Arimathea as a possible founder. Moreover, 
Rogers was peculiarly interested in correcting errors he de¬ 
tected in Polydore Vergil. Polydore appears frequently in the cat¬ 
alogue of incorrect opinions about ancient Britain (138-49), and 
early in the notes gets an entire page listing his errors (13), a 
distinction he shares with no other author. The need to decon¬ 
struct the credibility of this controversial Italian, notorious for 
his snide repudiation of Geoffrey and for his Roman bias, was a 
staple of Galfridian anti-Romanism, and it is oddly present in 
Rogers. This strain of anti-Romanism can also be discerned in 
the treatment of Caesar, for while he ignores Geoffrey, Rogers is 
concerned with finding accounts which undermine Caesar’s au¬ 
thority and expose his exaggerations. Nor is Geoffrey himself ab- 
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sent. In the later part of the chronological section, Rogers 
mentions such Galfridian characters as Octavius and Conan 
Meridiadocus (66), Melga and Wanis (67), and Constantine II, 
Uther, and Aurelius Ambrosius (68); in another section, he men¬ 
tions the war between Marius and Roderick the Piet (105). Per¬ 
haps, facing a dearth of Roman sources covering such matters 
as the fifth and sixth centuries of British history, Rogers is 
merely trying to fill in gaps and so turns to native tradition by 
default. But he is also capable of referring to Belinus and Bren- 
nus, hallmarks of the competition with Rome (110, 153). In any 
case, this engagement with the British History is unnecessary 
and bespeaks a wish that something of native historical tradition 
might contribute to England’s picture of its ancient past—that 
Britain might not have to yield complete control over the truth to 
the Romans. 

Rogers is easily seen as exemplifying the combination of two 
mentalities, committed humanism and committed Protestant¬ 
ism, 18 which could agree very well together. But while this view 
of him is probably in large part accurate, it does not quite tell the 
whole story. As learned and perceptive as he was, Galfridianism 
still in subtle ways acted upon his thinking. Could it be that his 
Protestantism inhibited his whole-hearted jettisoning of anti- 
Roman and Galfridian conceptions? 

In fact, the survival of such conceptions in a man like Rogers 
is inexplicable unless we consider the British History as provid¬ 
ing the national, anti-Roman narrative, the story that stood not 
only for British glory, but also for glory won in opposition to 
Roman tyranny. In order to demonstrate the Protestant signifi¬ 
cances attached to the competition with Rome, each of its six 
phases will be examined in the six chapters of this study. I will 
begin with the phase least important to Geoffrey of Monmouth 
himself but most important to Protestant Englishmen of the Re¬ 
naissance: ecclesiastical history. Here we will see how Galfridi¬ 
anism allowed for a vision of the past which identified the One 
True Church of Protestant historiography with the ancient Bri¬ 
tons. With this foundation, we will see how the association be¬ 
tween the British History and Protestant anti-Romanism carried 
over from ecclesiastical history to the issues of the founding of 
Britain, the sack of Rome and the promulgation of ancient British 
laws, the invasion of Caesar, the first-century a.d. Roman occu¬ 
pation, and the legendary wars of King Arthur against Rome. 
Each phase of the competition with Rome was beset with inaccu¬ 
racies ridiculous enough and disadvantages grievous enough to 
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sink it and commend its speedy obsolescence. But in each chap¬ 
ter, we will see that English Protestants such as Rogers, even 
at the forefront of humanist historiography, still felt some latent 
antipathy toward the Romans and some corresponding sympa¬ 
thy toward the Britons, maybe even toward Galfridianism itself. 
Then, having revealed traces of the competition with Rome in 
men who, like Camden, Clapham, Speed, and Selden, officially re¬ 
jected it, each chapter will explore the ways Protestants who 
were dedicated to Galfridianism attempted to cope with the prob¬ 
lems such dedication caused. To outline these problems I will 
categorize them as I did with Fuimus Troes: the problem of rival 
accounts; the problem of a barbaric past; and the problem of con¬ 
tinuity. How should one envisage a pivotal event that Galfridian¬ 
ism had clearly invented or misrepresented, especially when it 
seemed to be directly contradicted by other, superior evidence? 
How could a nation now seen as primitive still be viewed as suc¬ 
cessfully maintaining a sixteen hundred year competition with 
Rome? And how should one imagine knowledge about these 
events and this civilization to have been passed down intact to 
the present? In negotiating these three problems for each phase 
of the competition with Rome, writers revealed the impossibility 
of maintaining the Galfridian tradition as serious history, but 
also revealed their great desire to do so. 

To this group of writers dealing with the disparity between the 
meaningfulness of the competition with Rome and its fictiveness, 
we must add poets. We might think this is not the case; would 
not poetic license have permitted poets the freedom not to worry 
about the degree of truth residing in Geoffrey of Monmouth? Did 
not Philip Sidney himself in the Defence of Poetry distinguish 
poetry from history on exactly this basis, that the poet is free to 
step outside the constraints of fact and concentrate on meaning? 
But there remained a strong sense in which poetry on historical 
topics, even poetry treating the most ancient times, because of 
its goals of commemoration and edification, should not be utter 
fiction; rather, it should build upon a core of truth. Sidney implies 
this when he uses the figure of Aeneas to demonstrate the advan¬ 
tage of poetry over history: Sidney points to the preference we 
should have for the “feigned Aeneas in Virgil” over the “right Ae¬ 
neas in Dares Phrygius.” 19 For Sidney, Aeneas is an example of 
how a historical person is adopted by a poet and embellished for 
purposes of glorification and instruction; Virgil’s transformation 
of his subject into poetry lies in his makeover of Aeneas into a 
suitable hero, not in his inventing Aeneas and the basic story 
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line. This cast of thought was relatively common; a source like 
Virgil held ties to the truth without which the story would be 
rather crippled. George Puttenham, for example, stipulated that 
“histories were of three sortes, wholly true and wholly false, and 
a third holding part of either.” Thus, he cites Homer as “a fabu¬ 
lous or mixt report of the siege of Troy”: the Iliad was Homer’s 
decorative dramatization of people who did live and events which 
had happened. This type of poetry, which through fabulous deco¬ 
ration helped preserve memories and honor forefathers, Putten¬ 
ham designated as the most excellent after divine poetry; 
clearly, historical poetry had to hold some tie to the historical. 20 
Thomas Heywood in his Apology for Actors lauded plays that 
took matter from “all our English Chronicles,” even “from the 
landing of Brute,” because they had a “true use” for the nation 
which any Englishman could appreciate: history plays based on 
the chronicles taught the people not only helpful examples of pa¬ 
triotism, obedience, and loyalty, but also something of what had 
happened—that is, the best, most healthy way to interpret and 
imagine what had happened. 21 A history play gained its power 
from being based on a “notable thing recorded.” 22 

The question at hand here, then, is the one Heywood dances 
around: was the landing of Brute and the rest of the British His¬ 
tory any sort of record of notable things? Could the British His¬ 
tory, however meaningful and inspiring it was, provide material 
for historical poetry with its historicity so much in doubt? Com¬ 
mentators on the Renaissance dialectic between history and 
poetry have often cited Geoffrey as a prime showcase for it, as 
though he should be viewed as poetry which some writers con¬ 
fused with history. 23 But the British History was fiction, not 
poetry. It was fiction in the sense that it had sprung from Geof¬ 
frey’s imagination. But it forwarded itself not as a decorative 
elaboration of distant facts, like Homer and Virgil, but rather as 
a scholar’s presentation of an account handed down by tradition 
of the way events had actually unfolded, much like Livy’s first 
book, a scholarly presentation of the traditional account of early 
Rome. As Livy himself noted, elements of that ancient, tradi¬ 
tional account would probably be fabulous, since, in the passing 
down of it through the centuries, some of its matter had gone 
through distortion. But his presentation of such an account was 
not the same thing as a decorative dramatization of it. The first 
book of Livy was one thing, and Virgil’s handling of that same 
traditional material was another. I take this distinction to have 
been fairly clear to the Renaissance mind. The key question was 
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whether Geoffrey could be placed in the same category as a Livy. 
If he could be, then he was ripe material for an English Virgil to 
draw upon for historical poetry; Geoffrey’s narrative was 
uniquely primed to accommodate a poetic celebration of the na¬ 
tion’s descent and destiny, but if wholly Geoffrey’s invention, it 
was useless in this capacity. 

English Protestant poets answered this question with a collec¬ 
tive ambivalence; they asserted the equal status of Geoffrey and 
Livy and yet tacitly admitted to Geoffrey’s inferiority. This admis¬ 
sion is implied by their inability to complete any poetic rendering 
of the British History analogous to Virgil’s Aeneid or Homer’s 
Iliad. The nationalistic—and, I would say, the anti-Roman— 
significance of the Galfridian tradition fostered an urge to protect 
it as the nation’s true ancient story and as therefore conducive to 
commemorative poetic treatment. But the hazy picture Geoffrey 
offered of the past and the very weak amount of confidence one 
could have in this picture prevented the English poet from capi¬ 
talizing on its significance by fashioning an extensive, effective, 
imaginative portrait. Even when they did try to adapt the British 
History to historical poetry, poets displayed this incapacity. Sid¬ 
ney seems to sense this when he comments on Gorboduc, a Gal¬ 
fridian chronicle play and the play Sidney chooses as the only 
English drama close to living up to his aesthetic standards. Sid¬ 
ney approved of Gorboduc insofar as it contained “notable mo¬ 
rality, which it doth most delightfully teach,” and as a staunch 
Protestant, he doubtless had the situation of his own day helping 
him to reach this assessment. The play’s “morality” is anti- 
Roman in character, for in its warnings about how the Britons’ 
divisiveness makes them vulnerable to foreign conquest, the play 
parallels them to Elizabethan England and the ever present 
Catholic threat to it. But if their relevance to Protestant national¬ 
ism made Gorboduc ’s Trojan Britons teach good morals to Sid¬ 
ney’s England, the play struck Sidney as unrealistic, “very 
defectuous in the circumstances.” 24 He means, literally, that it 
failed to conform to the unities of time and place, but I sense his 
meaning runs deeper. The play’s situatedness in its setting, its 
“circumstances,” appeared clumsy and uncertain. Indeed, as I 
have argued elsewhere, in Gorboduc and in other plays attempt¬ 
ing to render Galfridian non-history, the authors’ sensitivity to 
the importance and timeliness of their topic is undercut by their 
concerted but unsuccessful attempts to fashion a history play out 
of non-history—to imagine as historical personages characters 
who never existed. 25 Any poeticizing of Galfridian events and peo- 
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pie was bound to be “defectuous in the circumstances.” No mat¬ 
ter how deeply meaningful the competition with Rome became, 
historicity did make a difference, and their tentativeness toward 
and ineptitude at rendering the Galfridian tradition into poetry 
shows the poets’ grappling with this problem. 

Each phase of the competition with Rome received this sort of 
treatment by poets, who felt its potential for national celebration 
and opposition to Roman tyranny, but who also demonstrated its 
untranslatability to historical poetry. Hence, each of the chapters 
that follow will examine poetic renderings of the particular phase 
at hand. In addition to Fuimus Troes, we will often visit William 
Warner’s Albion’s England, the poems of John Ross’s Latin Bri- 
tannica, John Higgins’s additions to the Mirror for Magistrates, 
and a number of works by Thomas Heywood. Each phase will 
also naturally have works pertaining solely to it; Gorboduc be¬ 
longs to the issue of Belinus and Brennus and the Molmutian 
laws, Fletcher’s Bonduca to that of first-century Britain, and The 
Misfortunes of Arthur to that of Arthur’s Roman wars. In each 
chapter, however, we will mostly be concerned with the work of 
four men: Michael Drayton, Edmund Spenser, William Shake¬ 
speare, and John Milton. I reserve these figures for special at¬ 
tention not only because of their preeminence, but also because 
they illustrate diverse forms of and degrees of engagement with 
Galfridian anti-Romanism. 

All four poets were acutely aware of the competition with 
Rome, but they had quite different visions of it. Drayton was a 
sincere believer in the British History, and in his massive Poly 
Olbion, he tried passionately to uphold it, arguing for his nation’s 
antique glory and against the predominance of Rome. Thus, 
when fissures appear in this argument, as they invariably do, it is 
despite Drayton’s best efforts. 26 For Spenser, Drayton’s literary 
forefather, the problems with the Galfridian tradition had been 
proven and could not be avoided, but this recognition was met 
with some remorse. Spenser, with his use of the competition with 
Rome in The Faerie Queene, continually shows how superb a de¬ 
vice for Protestant patriotism the Galfridian tradition truly was. 
He then counterbalances this appreciation by subtly revealing 
the non-historicity of the material. For Spenser, I think, it was 
especially sad that the hugely useful national narrative could not 
really be used; he is the poet historical who cannot produce a his¬ 
torical poem. 27 For Shakespeare, meanwhile, Geoffrey’s downfall 
was not so sad. In Cymbeline, especially, he makes an issue out 
of Galfridian anti-Romanism in a great number of ways, at nearly 
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every turn reminding us of the British History and forcing us to 
recall each of the six phases of the competition with Rome. And 
with Iachimo as a devious Renaissance Italian interloper allied 
with the Romans—reminiscent, perhaps, of Polydore Vergil— 
Shakespeare calls attention to the tendency of his countrymen to 
yoke together popery, developments in humanism, and ancient 
Roman invaders as an aggregate hostile force. 28 But the hostility 
washes away, and the play ends in peace and harmony; although 
the Britons are not humiliated or downtrodden, Galfridianism is 
thoroughly discredited as a mode of perceiving them. What this 
means is that Shakespeare was singular in his readiness to bid 
farewell to Galfridianism and to welcome the “historical revolu¬ 
tion.” 29 He was even more ready than John Milton. In the Epi- 
taphium Damonis, pondering a nationalistic, epic poem leads 
the young Milton to mention nearly all phases of the competition 
with Rome—Brutus, Belinus and Brennus, Cassivellaunus, Arv- 
iragus, and Arthur, with Arthur evidently being considered most 
intently (149, 161-71). But this enthusiasm for and dedication to 
the full scope of the Galfridian, anti-Roman paradigm did not 
last. In Milton, it appears that an aversion to the Britons and to 
Geoffrey grew throughout his career, to a point which induced 
him to dispense with his projected Arthuriad in favor of Paradise 
Lost. His own determination that he could not compose a Galfrid¬ 
ian poem, however, did not totally free him from his attachment 
to the competition with Rome. Though he produced the History 
of Britain in lieu of an Arthuriad and injected into it harsh re¬ 
buffs of both Geoffrey and the Britons, we can still detect symp¬ 
toms of his old feelings there. Milton is the ultimate poet 
historical without a historical poem: one for whom a wish to de¬ 
pict the competition with Rome in poetry was at odds with, and 
finally defeated by, an awareness of the story’s lack of historical 
grounding, but one for whom this defeat did not totally destroy 
the sentiment that gave birth to that wish in the first place. 

Drayton, Spenser, Shakespeare, and Milton show us how dif¬ 
ferent writers handled the issue of the competition with Rome 
and its exposure as non-history, but also how Shakespeare was 
an extraordinary case. And that he should be so extraordinary 
goes toward the gist of this entire study. Dispassion about so fab¬ 
ulous a story, a story which so blatantly put glory before truth, 
and which thereby undid the very glory it strove for, should have 
been easy to achieve in a land undergoing such a profound intel¬ 
lectual awakening. And yet it was not so easy at all. English Prot¬ 
estant writers, non-poets and poets alike, held on to the 
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competition with Rome and remained influenced by it from the 
Reformation until the 1650s, when Milton was working on his 
History. To begin our understanding of this adherence, we first 
need to understand the depth of the association between the an¬ 
cient Britons as made over by Galfridianism and the antipathy of 
Englishmen to popery. This association has its roots in English 
views of the ancient British church. 



2 

The One True Church 


To Walys fledde the Cristyanytee 
Of olde Britons dwellynge in this He; 

Ther was Mr refutfor the meene while. 

But yet nere Cristene Britons so exiled 
That ther nere somme that in hir privetee 
Honoured Crist and hethen folk bigiled 

—Chaucer, Man of Law’s Tale 


KOR ENGLISH PROTESTANTS, THE IMPERATIVE FACET OF THE PROJECT 

to reconstruct ancient Britain was obviously ancient British 
Christianity. Here the need to compete with Rome was serious 
indeed, and to meet it, English Protestants turned, strangely and 
unexpectedly enough, to medieval legend. The Protestant effort 
to envision ancient British Christianity drew upon Galfridianism, 
and in turn revitalized the Galfridian tradition, granting it new 
life and new purpose. That is, when Protestant historiography 
set out to fashion the Two Churches, it drew readily on Geoffrey’s 
Britons and identified them with the One True Church and its 
stand against the Roman Antichrist. This identification of Geof¬ 
frey’s Britons with the One True Church animated with new 
meaning the principal characteristic he had given them: their ad¬ 
versarial relationship to Rome. After the Reformation, ecclesias¬ 
tical history thus became much more of a factor in the Galfridian, 
anti-Roman paradigm than anything Geoffrey himself would 
have conceived. Indeed, I construe church history as the founda¬ 
tion of Renaissance Galfridianism. 

Scholars have documented well both the efforts of Protestant 
writers such as John Foxe, John Bale, Matthew Parker, and 
John Jewel to chronicle the progress of the Two Churches and 
the subsequent attempts of seventeenth-century antiquaries 
such as Henry Spelman and James Ussher to argue the Church 
of England’s historical independence from Rome. 1 What remains 
to be explored is the struggle exhibited by such authors as they 
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tried simultaneously to imagine the ancient British church they 
wanted and to avoid the pitfalls entailed with depending on the 
sources that allowed for this imagining, Geoffrey of Monmouth 
and the legends attached to him. Protestants making use of an¬ 
cient British church history faced a number of excellent reasons 
for abandoning Galfridianism. First, there was the obvious ques¬ 
tion of its accuracy and provenance; not only could the accounts 
be exposed as fabulous, but they also derived from medieval au¬ 
thors whom the papists could (and did) claim as their own. Sec¬ 
ond, there was the fundamental question of whether one should 
stand on tradition of any kind. Precedent made for a very con¬ 
vincing argument, but no precedent was completely free of the 
taint of the Catholic past. And yet, despite these drawbacks, Gal- 
fridian legends were employed to justify the One True Church, 
though employing them in this capacity necessarily led to vague¬ 
ness, ambiguity, contradiction, and evasiveness. This crisis of 
historical interpretation reached all Protestants who attempted 
to imagine the church of ancient Britain, historians, polemicists, 
and poets alike. 

With church history, when we refer to the Galfridian tradition 
we mean not Geoffrey alone, but his work in addition to the vari¬ 
ous medieval legends that had become attached to his story and 
inseparable from it in most people’s thinking. Chief among such 
legends was that of Joseph of Arimathea. Geoffrey had never 
mentioned Joseph, but subsequent accounts held him to be the 
founder of a Christian enclave in first-century Britain, to have re¬ 
ceived sympathetic treatment from King Arviragus, to have been 
buried at Avalon (anticipating Arthur’s burial), and thenceforth 
to have influenced the subsequent development of the British 
church. Prominent writers such as William of Malmesbury 
(twelfth century), the hagiographer John Capgrave (fifteenth 
century), and John Hardyng (fifteenth century) all helped propa¬ 
gate this conception, Hardyng probably doing the most to inter¬ 
polate Joseph into the Galfridian narrative. 2 By the Renaissance, 
then, the Joseph story accompanied Geoffrey’s stories as part of 
a unified and standard way of viewing the ancient past. The hu¬ 
manist historian Polydore Vergil, though always suspicious of 
medieval legend, recorded Galfridian stories along with the story 
of Joseph. 3 Concordantly with developments in historiography, 
medieval Arthurian literature further enmeshed Joseph’s name 
inextricably with the Galfridian tradition. The grail myth and its 
variations ensured that Joseph would become associated with 
the Galfridian paradigm. As part of the many tales of the Knights 
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of the Roundtable, the grail stories, in which Joseph often played 
an important role, could be looked upon by Renaissance English¬ 
men as fantastical elaboration on a core of truth—that core being 
Geoffrey’s Arthur as well as the presence of Joseph in Britain. 4 
Thus, for our purposes, Joseph of Arimathea is to be considered 
a Galfridian story, and it was one particularly helpful to anti- 
Romanism. The Joseph story posited that Britain received 
Christianity at an extremely early time, and that this particular 
Christianity was imported directly from the apostles with no me¬ 
diation from Rome or anywhere else. Other medieval stories 
were like the Joseph legend in having been grafted onto the Gal¬ 
fridian tradition and in becoming, with the Reformation, suitable 
for anti-Romanism; among these is the story of the emissaries 
Elvan and Medwin, discussed below. 

But of course, Geoffrey himself offered much to anti-Roman¬ 
ism in the matter of church history. On ecclesiastical matters he 
was not as boldly inventive as he was elsewhere, but he did make 
some key alterations to his principal source, Bede. First, there 
was his elaboration of the story of Lucius, the second-century 
British king whom Bede had mentioned as requesting assistance 
from Pope Eleutherius about the installation of Christianity in 
Britain. 5 Geoffrey fleshed out the story, stressing Lucius’s zeal 
as a new convert and his success in conveying that same zeal 
throughout his kingdom. Most notable among the successes of 
his reign was the settlement of twenty-eight bishoprics and three 
archbishoprics, which were converted from as many pagan fla- 
mens and archflamens until then in place. 6 Thus, the notion of 
Lucius as a pious, dedicated, and effective monarch overseeing a 
nationwide, sophisticated Christian administration had a definite 
Galfridian basis. When in the sixteenth century Protestants 
brought forth the supposed letter from Eleutherius to Lucius, 
which advised the king to act on his own independent authority, 
they were adopting a position in the spirit of Galfridianism. 
Though Geoffrey had not indicated that Lucius operated inde¬ 
pendently from the Pope, the forged letter built on the vision of 
Lucius’s achievement that Geoffrey had first suggested. 7 

Second, Geoffrey intensified the idea of Lucius’s Christian es¬ 
tablishment surviving intact through the centuries. While Bede 
mentioned that the British church persevered intact from Lucius 
to the Dioclesian persecutions, this was not enough for Geoffrey. 
When he got to the arrival of Augustine of Canterbury and his 
confrontations with the Britons, Geoffrey insisted that these Bri¬ 
tons were practicing the same Christianity they had learned 
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under Lucius and had never lost sight of it. 8 This suggestion 
helped Protestants envision an ancient British Christianity build¬ 
ing on Lucius as its solid foundation, and surviving through cen¬ 
turies of tumult, which included the withdrawal of the Romans 
from Britain and the fall of Rome itself. Geoffrey suggested to 
Renaissance Englishmen a British church moving on without 
help—or interference—from Rome. 

Third, then, is Geoffrey’s treatment of these confrontations be¬ 
tween Pope Gregory’s emissary, Augustine, and the native Brit¬ 
ish Christians he met during his mission to convert the pagan 
Saxon invaders. Bede provided plenty of ammunition for Protes¬ 
tants in relaying the episode of how Augustine demanded that 
the British bishops submit to his authority and to Roman Catho¬ 
lic procedures, and of how he was rebuffed by the Britons, who 
preferred to adhere to their own practices and who, judging Au¬ 
gustine too proud, refused to accept him as their archbishop, say¬ 
ing they already had their own. But Bede approached this 
episode from a standpoint obviously favoring Augustine, and he 
construed the Britons as Augustine did: stubborn heretics. When 
Saxons under King Ethelfrid slaughtered the British monks at 
the monastery in Bangor, Bede thought this a just punishment 
for the Britons’ obduracy and a fulfillment of Augustine’s proph¬ 
ecy that woe would befall them—a prophecy fulfilled, Bede stipu¬ 
lated, not by Augustine’s command, but well after his death. 

Much more agreeable to Protestants was the spin Geoffrey al¬ 
lowed them to put on all this. For example, Bede had attributed 
the dispute between the Britons and Augustine over the dating 
of Easter to the Britons’ inappropriate following of an Eastern 
Christian practice. To Catholics such as Thomas Stapleton and 
Robert Parsons, adhering strictly to Bede, this controversy over 
Easter was merely an isolated case of the Britons falling into a 
heresy. 9 But to Geoffrey, these Britons appeared as religious 
stalwarts defending a pure religion they had always faithfully 
kept against an oppressive intruder forcing unwanted change. 
Thus, with a pro-British, essentially Galfridian slant, Protestants 
could see the dispute as indicative of a much more general con¬ 
nection between the Britons and the East, a connection to a 
purer and decidedly non-Roman branch of Christianity. A Gal¬ 
fridian view allowed Protestants to conceive an independent and 
explicitly anti-Roman British church, keeping its ties to a pure, 
primitive religion and repudiating Roman innovations. Geoffrey 
also helped paint Augustine as a cruel tyrant as well as a popish 
innovator by casting the fallen monks as martyrs—“mille ducenti 
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eorum in ipsa die martirio decorati. regni celestis adepti sunt 
sedem” [twelve hundred of them on that day were decorated 
with martyrdom. They won a place in the heavenly kingdom]— 
and by removing Bede’s statement about the archbishop’s death 
predating the massacre at Bangor. 10 Geoffrey’s careful omissions 
and slanted attitude allowed for the idea that the monks had been 
murdered on Augustine’s initiative, an idea toward which Protes¬ 
tants naturally gravitated. Hence, the Protestant usages of the 
episode of Augustine and the British Christians, even when Bede 
alone was cited and deployed, should be viewed as influenced 
by Galfridianism. With Augustine as with Lucius, Geoffrey’s 
schemes invariably colored Protestant historiography; interpret¬ 
ing Bede in a Protestant mode was nearly the same as reading 
ancient church history through a Galfridian lens. 

But if the Galfridian tradition, that conglomerate of medieval 
stories made up of Geoffrey and attendant legends, proved po¬ 
tentially quite useful to Protestants, it was also laden with short¬ 
comings. Protestants had every reason to distance themselves 
from it. The Galfridian tradition was fabulous as well as medie¬ 
val. Using it forced Protestants to discriminate as to what was 
true about the past and what was not, and also to make tough 
decisions about the advisability of using the past at all. Galfridi¬ 
anism, for all its benefits to Protestants, was apt to backfire on 
them, whereas English Catholic writers faced no such crisis. Al¬ 
though differing in their interpretations of the ancient past, they 
were all unburdened from having to compete with and separate 
themselves from Rome, and this freedom led to greater freedom 
of historical reconstruction. Because Catholic defenders felt 
completely free to exploit all traditions, both written and unwrit¬ 
ten, Galfridianism could seem much more agreeable to them 
than to the Protestants. 

Catholics assumed that nearly any written tradition, whether 
information or pseudo-information, about the ancient church fos¬ 
tered their own position. Catholic attitudes about the reliability of 
Geoffrey ranged from the sceptical, like that of the Jesuit Robert 
Parsons, to the credulous, like that of the seventeenth-century 
writer Richard Broughton. 11 But Catholics, while often aware of 
the suspicious quality and quantity of historical sources, were 
confident in assuming that what sources did exist belonged to 
them and told their story. The famous ecclesiastical annals of 
Caesar Baronius mentioned the very early founding of British 
Christianity by Joseph of Arimathea, and English Catholics such 
as Nicholas Saunder and John Pits were eager to do the same. 12 
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Baronius also told the story of Lucius and his institution of Chris¬ 
tianity, and Parsons thereafter used this story as the corner¬ 
stone of his argument in the Treatise of the Three Conversions. 13 
Thus the Catholics saw Joseph and Lucius, two stories Protes¬ 
tants tried to adopt, as fitting comfortably within their own 
schemes. Parsons and Pits pointed out that Joseph of Arimathea, 
the original of whose story was lost to time, could be accepted as 
history only by an acceptance of Catholic tradition; the story, if 
true, must be in accord with the religious spirit which had con¬ 
veyed it through the centuries. 14 Likewise, it ultimately mattered 
little whether one accepted Geoffrey’s enlargements of the Luc¬ 
ius story (as did Pits and Broughton) or adhered to the greater 
authority of Bede’s account (as did Parsons and Thomas Staple- 
ton); 15 both medieval authors spoke for the church of Rome. 

Catholic writers were confident not only that medieval authors 
such as Gildas, Bede, Geoffrey, and William of Malmesbury 
shared their religion, but also that a multitude of anonymous and 
unheard taletellers through the centuries had contributed to the 
grand narrative of the Catholic faith; what had not been said was 
as reliable as what had. The gaps in the history could easily be 
conjectured according to Catholic models. Catholic authors, no 
matter how much they disagreed on specific issues, were unani¬ 
mous in the crucial idea that nothing in the church had changed 
substantially from the apostles’ time until their own. 16 A Catholic 
writer could employ his own conjecture so long as it agreed with 
what he and other Catholics knew to be the true character and 
culture of the church. On this point Parsons, contending that the 
faith Lucius received from Pope Eleutherius is the same as his 
own Catholic faith, is especially instructive: 

albeit it were true in some sense, that these doctrines . . . were not 
found in the second age, when Pope Eleutherius liued, so expressely 
sett forth, as in other ages afterward ... yet is this no good argument 
to proue, that they were not beleeued then also in the Catholic 
Church.... no good Christians will or may doubt, but that they were 
beleeued in the Church before, from Christ downeward, and that the 
generall Councells that determined them afterward for articles of 
true beleefe against heretiks, that had called them in question, did 
not so determine them, as yf they had made them articles which 
were not before ... but onlie that they being articles of true & Catho¬ 
lic beleefe before, the Church did now declare them to be such. 17 

Parsons is assured that silence speaks to him. Something said at 
a certain point in time is merely a setting down of what has al- 
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ways been. And the bits of written information we have on a fig¬ 
ure like Eleutherius are merely small pieces of a picture we 
ought to know very well; Parsons, able to assume that the church 
has remained always the same, feels he can see the entire milieu 
in which Eleutherius operated. He can infer a whole world be¬ 
yond the sparse details of the story. No doubt the theological po¬ 
lemics of such Catholic apologists as Thomas More, which 
justified unwritten tradition as precedent, 18 had left their mark 
on English Catholic thought. For Parsons and other Catholics, 
the vast amount of historical material which had not reached 
them nevertheless told their story. 

Protestant historians could offer themselves no such assur¬ 
ances on traditions either written or unwritten, and the obstacles 
they faced in adopting the Galfridian tradition are well exempli¬ 
fied by one of the most influential Protestant histories of all, the 
massive product of German scholarship commonly known as the 
Magdeburg Centuries. Looking toward the dilemmas entailed 
with drawing upon written sources for early British Christianity, 
the Centuries exhibited a certain trepidation about Galfridian- 
ism. In a dedicatory epistle to Queen Elizabeth, the Magdeburgi- 
ans congratulated her for presiding over a kingdom which had 
discovered true religion so early in its history; fame declared 
that Joseph of Arimathea and King Lucius could be claimed as 
its early proponents. And yet, even here, the Germans give a hint 
that this “fama” [fame] was unsound; “vana superstitio” [vain 
superstition] had been added to Lucius’s story. When actually 
going over Joseph and Lucius in their attack on the Catholics, 
the authors give us even more cause to suspect the stories. On 
Joseph the Centuries dutifully list the various writers, including 
John Capgrave, Polydore Vergil, and John Bale, who relate his 
apostolic commission and ministry in Britain, but the writers’ ac¬ 
counts are not affirmed. The authors also state about Joseph’s 
career after his burial of Christ that “affirmare certo non pos- 
sumus” [we cannot say for sure]. On Lucius, the Centuries intro¬ 
duce the story with a lament that the legends surrounding it 
“tarn dubie & obscure recitantur, ut propemodum tota haec his- 
toria de fide sua laboret” [so doubtfully and obscurely are given, 
that almost the whole history troubles over its own truth]. Just 
how Christianity was first cultivated in Britain, “non satis liquet” 
[is not clear enough]. All we know for sure about the early British 
church was its installation by the second century at the latest 
and its derivation from the East rather than from Rome; such 
was the Magdeburgians’ conclusion. 19 It was a conclusion that in- 
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sisted on a pattern for history even while it refused to conceive 
the workings of that pattern and commit itself to certain authors 
and narratives; the Centurists well understood and disliked the 
problems Galfridianism posed. Parsons was perceptive in his 
complaint that such a cloudy image of history “is the effect most 
desired commonlie of hereticall writers, to bring all things in 
doubt, and question, and there to leave the reader.” 20 

While the Magdeburgians barely trusted traditions at some 
point written down, they trusted unwritten tradition not at all, 
and this distrust was related to their larger doubts about prece¬ 
dent itself. The fundamental tenet of “sola scriptura” had im¬ 
pressed itself upon Protestant efforts to reconstruct the past. In 
the Centuries, the only standard for truth is the known discourse 
of those who were present with Christ. The times after the apos¬ 
tles were murky, only partially illuminated by the writings of the 
Fathers, whom the Magdeburgians considered already on the 
road to corruption by the second century. Conjectures could be 
(and were) made about the character of post-apostolic times, but 
the only fact known for sure was that corrosive changes were 
taking place in the church at a constantly increasing rate. 21 The 
implication was that church history would most safely be viewed 
as a record of the rising tide of popish abuses. Beyond this, all 
was conjecture, and to depend on such uncertain, human-made 
conceptions was to think like a Catholic. Thus, indulging in con¬ 
jecture about the past might yield useful arguments, but it might 
also be tantamount to that most grave of papistical abuses: rely¬ 
ing overmuch on the fabricated traditions of men. 

Many Englishmen were more willing than the Magdeburgians 
to accept the notion of precedent and to hold up the first Chris¬ 
tian centuries as a normative standard. 22 Nevertheless, the type 
of thinking exemplified by the Centuries —the idea that due to 
constant and accelerating corruption in the ancient church, what 
was unknown about it was most probably rotten, and that guessing 
about it would not serve the cause of the One True Church— 
provided a strong incentive for eschewing Galfridianism. Protes¬ 
tants recognized that adopting a Galfridian vantage point of 
church history meant projecting one’s own guesses onto a 
mysterious, all but lost past. To accept and use Joseph of Arima- 
thea, Lucius, and the Bangor monks to Protestant ends, one had 
to fill in gaps and piece things together. One had to rely on con¬ 
jectures tantamount to a faith in unwritten tradition, and this was 
contrary to Protestant sensibility. When Thomas Stapleton ac¬ 
cused Protestants of a lack of consensus about just when “pop- 
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ery” began, he pointed to their inconsistency in imagining 
Christian history. Indeed, his adversary, William Fulke, adopted 
the paradoxical and typically Protestant stance that the early 
English church was not popery, but was corrupted to the extent 
it was popery. 23 Parsons himself warned English Protestants 
against using Lucius as a standard for their religion, since from 
the Centuries one could assume that by Pope Eleutherius’s 
times, the church was largely papistical. 24 

Such inconsistencies among Protestants were bound to occur 
because their attempts to formulate a coherent image of the 
early church were often inhibited by a sense that this was a Cath¬ 
olic tactic, a dependence on fabricated human traditions. For ex¬ 
ample, Bishop Jewel attacked his interlocutor, the Catholic 
Thomas Harding, by refuting Harding’s assumption that early 
English services must have been in Latin because no book says 
otherwise; this was to assume wrongly that absence meant Cath¬ 
olic presence, returns Jewel, and one could not make such con¬ 
jectures about things unwritten, for “the church of Rome was 
ever altering.” 25 A preface to a work by the early English re¬ 
former Robert Barnes, who was not above using Geoffrey’s 
Lucius as a precedent for ancient British ecclesiastical indepen¬ 
dence, argued that the difficulty of imagining the ancient Chris¬ 
tian world was actually a gift from the divine. Providence had 
deliberately made the character of the early church impenetra¬ 
ble to conjecture in order to prevent our worshipping history in¬ 
stead of God. 26 Fulke, though often drawing upon Joseph, Lucius, 
and other Galfridian stories, strongly believed in the Protestant 
idea of a hidden church. Despite the predominance of Catholi¬ 
cism, the One True Church had survived through the centuries, 
as scripture said it would. That the history and culture of the 
true, pure, ancient British church could not be conjectured was 
no weakness. In fact, the weakness was actually on the Catholic 
side because they argued from an ancient history they knew not 
very well at all. The lack of knowledge about either of the Two 
Churches merely proved that the true ecclesia could be hidden 
and unknown and still be considered the One True Church. 27 A 
strong reason for abandoning the Galfridian tradition, then, was 
that any such use of it to tell the tale of ancient British Christian¬ 
ity would be to tell either a tale of mere corruption, a tale fraught 
with inadequate guesswork, or a tale which led one to become 
overly dependent on tales. The Truth stood on Truth, not on tra¬ 
dition, and the past was difficult to reconstruct for the best of rea¬ 
sons: it was vain to reconstruct the past. 
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Thus, Protestant feelings about traditions written and unwrit¬ 
ten made the disadvantages of Galfridianism apparent to many 
Englishmen. John Favour in his Antiquitie Triumphing over 
Noveltie looked upon history as a viable way to defend church 
practice but cried out against both Protestant and Catholic 
sources. Searching for the solid rock of truth on which to build 
his case, Favour claimed that Protestant writers such as John 
Bale—a bastion of Galfridianism—and the Magdeburgians were 
biased and inaccurate, while Catholic monkery had altered the 
historical record beyond usefulness. In place of history, the pa¬ 
pists put forth romances such as “the stories of King Arthur of 
Brittaine and his Knights of the Round Table.” 28 Favour inveighs 
against historical untruth by characterizing it as Galfridian in na¬ 
ture; the association is made between conjectural, contrived 
human traditions, the Galfridian tradition, and popery. A Protes¬ 
tant like Bale is to Favour’s mind drawing all the wrong weapons; 
Galfridianism is only a hindrance, so leave it to the Catholics. 
One suspects Favour is hardly alone. Probably, he merely articu¬ 
lates the reservations many Protestants would have held about 
the Galfridian tradition. 

Notwithstanding these understandable and deeply felt reser¬ 
vations and all the glaring issues involving written and unwritten 
tradition, Protestant versions of the ancient British church were 
infused with Galfridianism; even Protestant Englishmen most 
wary of medieval fables turned to Galfridian conceptions of the 
British church. The story of Joseph of Arimathea was strongly 
put forward by John Bale and Archbishop Parker, and into the 
seventeenth century, it sternly resisted the various assaults on 
it, as writers such as Richard Crakanthorp and Peter Heylyn— 
the latter of whom dismissed the Brute myth—upheld Joseph’s 
claim as sole founder of the British church. 29 The letter to Lucius 
was originally deployed by defenders of Henry VIII, but as ques¬ 
tionable as it was, Protestants continued to cite it. Even the mar- 
tyrologist, John Foxe, ordinarily unmoved by Galfridianism, used 
the letter, and following his lead in the seventeenth century were 
prominent, learned figures such as John Clapham, Lancelot An- 
drewes, Robert Abbot, and Nathaniel Bacon. 30 In his Backface of 
the English Janus and Illustrations to the Poly Olbion, John Sel- 
den, renowned for his learning and for his dismissal of Geoffrey, 
proudly hailed Lucius and his episcopal settlement; in other 
noted Jacobean sceptics, John Speed and John Clapham, we see 
similar enthusiasm for Lucius as Geoffrey had decorated him, 
with both men relating the flamens/bishops story. 31 Galfridian- 
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ism shaped the imaginations even of meticulous and discerning 
antiquarians such as Henry Spelman and James Ussher, the two 
greatest ecclesiastical historians of this period. Though both 
men, writing in the 1630s, displayed a good bit of scepticism 
toward Galfridian stories, both showed themselves to need them. 
Spelman borrowed from Geoffrey his vision of the Britons’ stand 
against Augustine, while Ussher used extensively the concept of 
Lucius’s twenty-eight bishoprics, and cited Geoffrey himself on 
the durability of the British church. 32 It is remarkable that a re¬ 
spected writer of the mid-seventeenth century, John Bramhall, 
could share Joseph of Arimathea, Lucius, and the Bangor monks 
with ardently partisan works from nearly a full century before, 
works such as Richard Davies’ preface to his Welsh Bible and the 
anonymous “Olde Fayth of Greate Brittaygne.” 33 The Galfridian 
tradition was such an abettor of Protestantism that the best writ¬ 
ers throughout the period clung to it, defying the substantial rea¬ 
sons not to, many of which, as we have seen, were Protestant 
reasons. 

This continued use of Galfridianism, however, was never unac¬ 
companied by problems. As attractive as the legends of Joseph 
and Lucius were, they could produce no clear picture of the an¬ 
cient world, nor any assurances that such a picture was at all 
practicable. The abundant weaknesses in the legendary history 
were apparent to many of the very writers who required it. The 
need to negotiate this disparity prompted English writers to 
adopt a number of strategies in imagining the ancient British 
church, many of which undermined themselves or the strategies 
of other Protestants. 

The story of Joseph of Arimathea illustrates well the problem 
of what to do with drastically different accounts of the same his¬ 
torical issue. In this case, the issue was the origin of the British 
church; Joseph’s importance stemmed from his ability to answer 
the now crucial question of how and when Christianity in Britain 
was first founded. In dealing with this question, the key text for 
Englishmen was that of the sixth-century British monk, Gildas. 
Though some Englishmen, Samuel Daniel prominent among 
them, criticized Gildas’s overharshness to his fellow countrymen 
in castigating them for their sins, 34 the majority of writers consid¬ 
ered him a supremely authoritative source for information about 
early Christian Britain. Gildas’s brief statement about the advent 
of Christ in Tiberius’s reign was interpreted as referring to the 
advent of Christianity in Britain; Gildas told Renaissance En¬ 
glishmen that the church had arrived in Britain as early as it had 
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arrived anywhere else, by the 30s a.d . 35 Gildas’s Tiberius quote 
was the foundation, the sure (so they thought) bit of information 
upon which to build a conception of the ancient native church, 
and the leading figures in antiquarianism, such as Camden, Uss- 
her, and Spelman, used it as such. But while Gildas seemed to 
offer an exciting chance to envision an ancient British church 
analogous to the Church of England, just how Christianity had 
arrived at such an early time was the obvious question. 

Unfortunately, since details of the founding were lacking, the 
most obvious explanation seemed to be the least palatable: that 
Christianity trickled into Britain gradually because of contact with 
Roman Christians, either those who accompanied the Claudian 
invasions of Britain, or those whom itinerant Britons had encoun¬ 
tered in Rome. Why this option was unpopular with Englishmen 
is not hard to guess. It meant that Britain’s debt to Rome was in¬ 
creased from what it already owed because of Pope Eleutherius 
and Pope Gregory. Parsons suggested the original importation of 
Christianity from Rome, and thereafter, Broughton made this 
suggestion one of the main theses of his massive work. For 
Broughton, the very early and close correspondence and partner¬ 
ship between Rome and Britain determined the entire course of 
British Christianity. 36 In a way, Protestants could work with the 
notion of early encounters with Romans, for it carried an impor¬ 
tant advantage for them: it freed them both from medieval 
pseudo-histories and from suspect traditions handed down from 
Catholicism. Archbishop Parker, though attracted to many found¬ 
ing stories, saw the benefits of the Roman-correspondence the¬ 
ory. Eager to claim the influence of St. Paul on the British church, 
Parker asserted that at Rome his teachings reached British 
Christians living there and were transmitted thence to Britain. 
One of these British Christians was Claudia Rufina, of whom the 
Roman poet Martial had made mention; this lady Parker assumed 
to be the same Claudia named by Paul in his letter to Timothy 
(2 Tim. 4.21). 37 Camden, while listing all the current foundation 
theories, thought the Claudia Rufina story in particular “credibly 
thought,” and with his comment about the healthfulness of the 
Roman yoke, he implied the importation of Christianity from 
Rome. 38 William Hakewell of the Society of Antiquaries, John 
Clapham, and later Milton echoed this assumption that contact 
with Romans meant contact with Christians. 39 But while the the¬ 
ory did have its benefits, few Englishmen could remain content 
with it. Despite allowing for such historiographical independence, 
the Roman-correspondence theory posited a dependence of Brit- 
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ain on Rome, and many Englishmen could not tolerate this. When 
in the 1650s Thomas Fuller mentioned the Roman-correspon¬ 
dence theory, he greatly offended Peter Heylyn; British Christian¬ 
ity, pure as it assuredly was, must have been planted by non- 
Romans. For Heylyn, Joseph of Arimathea was still the answer. 40 

In fact, many shared something of Heylyn’s thinking. Though 
no credible source existed for the Joseph story, the basic notion 
of his arrival in Britain had been so popular for so long and car¬ 
ried so much potential Protestant significance that it tenaciously 
held a place in the picture of the early British church. Though 
Spelman and Ussher both disliked the aura of superstition, such 
as with the grail stories, that Joseph had acquired, neither could 
completely dispense with the story. 41 Heylyn insisted, “this Tra¬ 
dition be as generall, as universally received, as almost any other 
in the Christian Church.” 42 Heylyn’s quote underscores a major 
reason why many Protestant writers deployed a story based on 
such tenuous history: the Joseph story allowed them simultane¬ 
ously to spin a desirable tale of the church’s founding, and to do 
so using the Catholics’ own tools, medieval written and unwritten 
traditions, against them. Protestant writers generally thought 
that if the Joseph story were true it would benefit the cause of 
British independence, and so any Catholic author who sanc¬ 
tioned the story could be used as support for it—for how could 
Catholics deny the testimony of other Catholics? Francis Godwin 
listed several Catholic authorities for Joseph of Arimathea, in¬ 
cluding Capgrave, Saunder, and John Hardyng, and remarked 
that the papists had never questioned the story until the Protes¬ 
tants had tried to appropriate it; Thomas Morton pointed to the 
testimony of Baronius himself. 43 Matthew Sutcliffe, rebutting 
Parsons, observed that the Joseph story was the product of the 
church’s tradition, and did not papists hold tradition above all 
things? Sutcliffe, however, was merely using this turn-the-tables 
strategy to refute Parsons’s suggestion of St. Peter’s interven¬ 
tion in Britain. His citation of Catholic authorities for Joseph re¬ 
flects no true belief in those authorities, nor does he leave us with 
a clear impression about Joseph’s activities. 44 My sense is that 
many Protestants resembled Sutcliffe in this regard. Joseph of 
Arimathea, ultimately, was a legend which few wanted to relin¬ 
quish, but which few cared to rely on exclusively. 

This situation induced most Protestants to take the conflicted 
view that Joseph was probably a good candidate for having been 
the founder—merely the most popularly known possibility 
among several apostles, Paul and Simon Zelotes in particular, 
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any of whom Gildas may have meant. This tactic was remarkably 
common and was surely the dominant way of treating the found¬ 
ing. The Centuries presented a list of apostles who might have 
visited Britain, and Englishmen followed suit, including Foxe, 
Camden, Sir Robert Cotton, Sutcliffe, Godwin, Ussher, Spelman, 
and a host of others . 45 Multiple-choice founding was a way to keep 
alive the possibility of the Joseph story without affirming it or 
depending on it, and it was a way to declare that the substance 
of the story was true, that pure, apostolic Christianity had indeed 
been planted in Britain at an extraordinarily early date, and with 
no Roman influence. Protestants hoped that the collective force 
of the different founding stories would prevail, and that therefore 
the most attractive story, Joseph’s, would be preserved at least 
in spirit. The catch, however, was that multiple-choice founding 
prevented a clear picture of British Christianity from emerging. 
If Paul and Simon and Joseph had all been operating in Britain, 
what had been their relationship to each other? Were the possi¬ 
ble foundation stories mutually exclusive? Whoever planted 
Christianity in Britain, how successful was he? What had hap¬ 
pened ? While the Protestant writer was free from commitment 
to a single source, he could not very well argue for sure that the 
church had been founded in the spirit of Protestantism; unwilling 
to specify about the story, how was he to discount a Roman 
influence? Naming Joseph as only one of several foundation sto¬ 
ries had the divided effect of simultaneously waging and water¬ 
ing down the competition with Rome. His was, simply, both the 
best founding story and the least capable of being maintained. 

Meanwhile, the institution of Christianity under Lucius illus¬ 
trates well the problem of a barbaric heritage. Englishmen were 
sensitive to the notion, gaining ground with the rise of humanist 
history, of the Britons as indecent, heathen savages. Certainly, 
this conception was contrary to the ideal of a prosperous ecclesi¬ 
astical system worthy of emulation and available for precedent. 
The notion of ancient British religious learning was dear to En¬ 
glishmen. For Bale, on whom so many others depended, it was 
the defining principle of his entire historiography . 46 Lucius 
helped Englishmen conceptualize such an advanced civilization. 
First, there was Geoffrey’s tale of Lucius’s establishment of 
twenty-eight bishoprics and three archbishoprics. Next, there 
was a story found in Capgrave which, like the Joseph story, fit so 
well into the Galfridian narrative that it became part of it: the 
story of Elvan and Medwin, the Britons Lucius had delegated for 
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the embassy to Rome . 47 Such Galfridian elaborations of the Luc¬ 
ius story were popular weapons in the competition with Rome, 
not only for their help as assertions of British ecclesiastical au¬ 
tonomy, but also for what they implied about the sophistication of 
Christian learning and culture in Britain. There were, however, 
inherent difficulties involved with conceiving ancient religious 
life based on such ungrounded fictions. 

The flamens-to-bishops story had much to say on behalf of 
British civilization, since the story implied a network of learned 
people extending from time immemorial, adapting easily to the 
true religion, and thence cultivating a highly developed form of 
Christianity from the second century through to the Saxon inva¬ 
sions. The idea certainly supported the contention that the Brit¬ 
ish church had flourished without Roman intervention, and that 
the British monarchy had had a long tradition of efficient monar¬ 
chical rather than papal control over the episcopacy. For Arch¬ 
bishop Parker, the installment of the bishops was accompanied 
by the installment of an entire class of learned men to preach the 
gospel throughout Britain . 48 In the next century, Ussher listed 
the many references to Lucius’s love for and patronage of places 
of learning; that Lucius’s ecclesiastical organization implied a 
thriving, learned Christian culture was a well known concept . 49 
Robert Abbot agreed that at the time of the conversion of pagan 
flamens to Christian bishops, “there were here schooles and 
places of learning and rewardes thereof”; after all, the druids, 
who had always made Britain famous for its learning up to that 
point, suggested a general British proclivity for learning that the 
introduction of Christianity only nourished . 50 

But in Abbot’s suggestion lay the rub: what was now coming 
to light about ancient British culture, such as its druids, seemed 
antithetical to Geoffrey’s flamen story. Many writers attempted 
to gloss over this problem. Some, such as Parker and Mr. Jones 
of the Society of Antiquaries, attempted to equate the flamens 
with the druids; others, such as William Harrison and Francis 
Mason, thought that the two ideas were compatible and implied 
that Lucius must have undertaken two general conversions, one 
of the druids, another of the pagan flamens; still others, such as 
Sir Robert Cotton, tried to use a statement of Origen to argue 
that Britain was intellectually prepared for Lucius’s reforms by 
druidical philosophy, an idea we encountered in Fuimus Troes . 51 
But while Geoffrey’s bishops/flamens story was too polemically 
advantageous to jettison easily, for many Englishmen, aware¬ 
ness of the druids’ existence precluded it. The Elizabethan Puri- 
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tan Thomas Cartwright, responding to Archbishop Whitgift’s use 
of the flamens/bishops in defense of episcopacy, discounted the 
flamens as incompatible with the druids and with primitive Brit¬ 
ish culture . 52 Cartwright may be thought exceptional because his 
hatred of bishops gave him political motives for blasting the 
story, but other writers of a more Anglican persuasion also had 
trouble with the converted flamens. Francis Godwin could not 
imagine how flamens fit into a world of druids. Although he did 
attempt to argue for the druids’ sophistication and readiness for 
the gospel , 53 it was clear that the druids made it difficult to think 
of the Britons as capable of any learning analogous to Christian¬ 
ity. Thus, debates over the existence of Geoffrey’s flamens, like 
that between Heylyn and Fuller , 54 were shaped not just by politi¬ 
cal or ecclesiological differences, but by a shared concern for 
anti-Romanism. Men held different views of what images of an¬ 
cient British religious culture were best suited to Protestantism. 

The Elvan/Medwin stories only added to this confusion. Cap- 
grave had reported that these two Britons were sent by Lucius 
to Rome, were baptized there, and were subsequently sent back 
to Britain to baptize Lucius and help him install Christianity. 
This story complemented Geoffrey nicely, but it departed from 
his report in one vital way. Part of Geoffrey’s elaboration of Bede 
was to name two Romans, Faganus and Damianus, as the dele¬ 
gation sent by Eleutherius in response to the king’s inquiry, and 
to note that it was they who baptized the king and helped him 
establish the church government. To Protestants like Parker and 
Bale, however, the two versions presented not a problem but an 
opportunity. Following the precedent of the famous Henrician 
antiquary John Leland, Parker and Bale determined that with 
the two accounts mixed together, they could create a narrative 
which had Elvan and Medwin, already learned British Chris¬ 
tians, initially approach Lucius, go to Rome on his behalf, and 
then return with Faganus and Damianus. The emissaries from 
Rome thence only helped and advised what was truly an inde¬ 
pendently British endeavor. This concocted story asserted the 
learnedness of British Christianity in two ways. First, it posited 
an enclave of Christian intellectuals which had produced Elvan 
and Medwin, two “eruditos Brytannos” [learned Britons], to use 
Bale’s phrase. Elvan bore the cognomen “Avalonius” because he 
had become versed in Christian mysteries from successors of 
Joseph of Arimathea’s Glastonbury disciples. Second, the story 
replaced an ignorant Lucius diligently following Roman instruc¬ 
tions with a wise Lucius aleady instructed in Christianity by his 
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own people, who thence undertook most of the reformation work 
themselves, including, perhaps, even the baptism of their king . 55 
Elvan and Medwin soon became important points in the argu¬ 
ment for the advanced quality of ancient Christian learning. 
Francis Mason insisted that Lucius’s ambassadors were learned 
doctors, not novices . 56 Elvan became known as one of Britain’s 
original bishops . 57 All this, of course, like the flamens/bishops 
story, contributed to anti-Romanism by showing how little in¬ 
struction from Rome the British church truly received or needed. 

The confusion came because this heightened importance had 
become attached to two shadowy figures, the best source for 
whom was a popish hagiographer. Catholics were fully capable 
of appropriating Elvan and Medwin, as when Dr. Caius for¬ 
warded them as examples of Christian erudition and even tried 
to associate them with his beloved Cambridge (which to him was 
an ancient institution ). 58 Many Protestant writers saw that the 
story of Elvan and Medwin needed to be handled with care and 
that it should not be depended on too much. William Fulke and 
Matthew Sutcliffe both declared Elvan and Medwin proof of Brit¬ 
ish independence from Rome and ecclesiastical self-suffi¬ 
ciency—if, that is, the story were true, which neither author 
would affirm . 59 One weakness of the story was that it forced one 
to pick and choose which parts of Capgrave one believed, and 
this seemed contradictory. For the story to work, Capgrave had 
to be right about Elvan and Medwin being sent to Rome but 
wrong about their being baptized there. The Catholic Broughton 
saw and exploited this weakness effectively. If one were to accept 
Capgrave, then it was clear the two Britons he mentioned were 
sent to Rome as mere catechumens, and so Lucius’s conversion 
depended on Rome after all . 60 Foxe may have been deliberately 
avoiding such entanglements when he neglected to mention 
Elvan and Medwin . 61 It was helpful in the competition with Rome 
to be able to name names, to have examples ready to argue for 
an autonomous and highly developed British Christian civiliza¬ 
tion. But any measures available to help reconstruct that civiliza¬ 
tion, like Elvan and Medwin or the flamen/bishops, were readily 
confutable or too easily appropriated by the opposition. 

Finally, the problem of continuity is best exemplified by the 
vagueness and internal strife with which Protestants tried to 
imagine the continuous survival of the One True Church from 
the apostles’ times through to their own. This survival had to be 
asserted, as the church of Christ must never have disappeared 
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from the earth. But just how did the original British, apostolic 
Christianity survive? Did it all but disappear, maintained only by 
a few scattered and hidden faithful? Or was it passed down in a 
more visible way, so that the Church of England could be thought 
of as having received it by succession? Englishmen had to navi¬ 
gate between these two extremes, for the first sounded like mere 
imaginary conjecture, while the second entangled the Truth too 
deeply in the Roman church. Staunch Protestants such as Wil¬ 
liam Whitaker and Andrew Willet insisted that antiquity was in¬ 
consequential, that while the One True Church had always been, 
it was unnecessary to figure out how it had survived or how and 
when the church of Rome came to be corrupted; no precedent 
was needed to establish the church, for the apostles themselves 
had had none . 62 On the other extreme stood those who, like Peter 
Heylyn, needed to seek continuity with the ancient British 
church and gravitated to Galfridianism in order to find it. Heylyn 
stated bluntly that the episcopal system initiated by Lucius had 
survived unscathed until the Parliamentarians had wrecked it; 
for Heylyn, the Truth could be passed through time by means of 
the visible church despite its association with Rome in most of 
the intervening centuries . 63 

Most Protestant writers, however, tried to walk the line be¬ 
tween this Scylla of a completely hidden True Church and Cha- 
rybdis of an easily visible succession. A great number of writers 
contended, as has been noted of William Fulke, that the church 
began to decay very early in its history, perhaps as early as the 
first century; this corruption, however, did not approach the cor¬ 
ruption of popery, and the ancient church resembled Protestants 
much more than it did papists. Thus the argument became that 
antiquity, while not a necessary mark or note of the church, be¬ 
longed more to Protestants than to Catholics. Translated into the 
issue of succession, this argument often posited that while the 
necessary type of succession was of doctrine and not of persons, 
Protestants indeed had succession of persons anyway. John 
White argued precisely this: though the church can be hidden, 
and pastors “do not alway succeed openly,” nevertheless “our 
English Bishops this day succeed lineally, in their places, from 
the first Apostles of our land .” 64 Many others, such as Francis 
White, Robert Abbot, and Anthony Cade, took similar positions . 65 
This stance of not requiring succession while having it anyway 
tapped the authority of antiquity even while it kept that authority 
at a safe distance. It was dangerous to make too extensive an 
attempt to imagine what had succeeded and how, especially 
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since this attempt invariably entailed the adoption of some as¬ 
pect of Galfridianism. 

Thus it is that whenever Protestant writers discuss the ancient 
church in relation to the issue of continuity, they do find Galfridi¬ 
anism necessary, but they handle it gingerly, have difficulty envi¬ 
sioning the workings of this continuity, and sometimes disagree 
with one another. The Protestant argument based on continuity, 
which held that the Church of England was mostly analogous to 
the primitive, apostolic church of the ancient Britons, is perhaps 
best associated with the famous Elizabethan apologist, John 
Jewel. “We have planted no new religion,” proclaimed Jewel, 
“but only have renewed the old .” 66 Jacobean writers following 
Jewel, such as William Barlow and Francis Mason, used the 
common tactic of assuming, without worrying much about de¬ 
tails, that the ancient British church was uniformly excellent 
from Joseph of Arimathea, through Lucius’s administration, 
through the supposedly British Constantine’s reinforcement of 
what Lucius had begun, and on until the destruction of Britain 
under the Saxons, and perhaps even beyond, and that this 
church was the very one constituted under Edward VI and 
Queen Elizabeth . 67 But those who looked carefully at the sources 
which made possible this interpretation faced a number of obsta¬ 
cles. 

First, there was the problem of the translation of Christianity 
from Joseph of Arimathea to Lucius. By most estimates, at least 
a century had intervened between them, and many writers faced 
the troublesome notion that Joseph and his disciples had died 
out with minimal successes in converting the Britons. Parker 
told a story of Faganus and Damianus having to search for Glas¬ 
tonbury and excavate it; Joseph’s enclave had vanished. While 
Parker denied it, this story gave the impression, later exploited 
by the Catholic John Pits, that Joseph’s religion was not alive 
and circulating in Lucius’s time . 68 Francis Godwin and Arthur 
Agarde of the Society of Antiquaries assumed that Joseph’s reli¬ 
gion did not much outlive him . 69 

Next, there was the problem of how widespread and durable 
was Lucius’s institution. Francis Godwin, Thomas Cartwright, 
and Thomas Fuller felt that he could not possibly have been king 
over the whole island, and thus his reforms must have been lim¬ 
ited in scale . 70 There was also question of their longevity. Writers 
such as Robert Abbot tried to assume that the British bishops 
Augustine encountered in the early seventh century were pur¬ 
veyors of the same ecclesia founded under Lucius , 71 but this was 
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no certainty. Bede had stated merely that Lucius’s religion las¬ 
ted in its purity until the Dioclesian persecutions of the late third 
century, and Gildas had reported with contempt the various cor¬ 
ruptions strongly afflicting the church of the fifth century . 72 Wil¬ 
liam Harrison indicated that after Lucius, the British church was 
almost wholly contaminated with Pelagianism . 73 Ussher pains¬ 
takingly went about refuting the notion of the truncation of the 
One True Church, but his efforts prove that a truncation was 
quite plausible, and Constantine’s appearance between Lucius 
and the fall of Britain helped him little, for even if one thought of 
Constantine as a British king as well as a Roman emperor, there 
was no way to show that Christianity in Britain under his rule 
was a reinforcement of what Lucius had established or that it in¬ 
deed had any connection to Lucius’s establishment . 74 One had to 
sneak the notion of continuity from Lucius to Constantine into 
the discussion and hope one’s reader assumed it without ques¬ 
tion. 

Finally, and most importantly, there was the problem of 
whether anything of that British Christianity infringed upon by 
Augustine had been carried to the knowledge of the present. Ob¬ 
viously, the contention Protestant writers strove for was that this 
Christianity was sufficiently knowable to argue its distinctive¬ 
ness from Rome and its closeness to English Protestantism; and 
for this contention, they naturally turned to the Galfridian view 
of the Christian Britons of Augustine’s day. Galfridianism, we re¬ 
call, is what allowed Protestants to stress how evil Augustine 
was and what virtuous upholders of original religion were the 
British bishops who repudiated him and the Bangor monks 
whom he martyred. A great many Protestant writers, therefore, 
refuted Bede’s exoneration of Augustine for the Bangor massa¬ 
cre and claimed the episode proved that their position against 
Rome was in keeping with what British Christians had always 
done; the One True Church in England was no novelty . 75 Also of 
a Galfridian strain was the Protestants’ constant pointing to the 
Eastern influence on the Britons, as shown in their stand against 
Augustine. Some writers even suggested that the British church 
had been founded under Eastern auspices and had kept up its 
ties with the East. Bishop Jewel had claimed that “it may well be 
judged that the greatest furtherers of religion within this realm 
were Grecians, and for order of the church had instructions ev¬ 
ermore from the Greek church, and not from Rome; as it may 
appear by the keeping of Easter day, and by other good conjec¬ 
tures mentioned by Beda” (italics mine). Spelman too declared 
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confidently that the confrontation between the Bangor monks 
and Augustine proved conclusively the Eastern basis of British 
Christianity: “Orientales etiam ritus & Asiaticos, potius quam 
Romanos” [Oriental and Asiatic rites, rather than Roman ]. 76 The 
conception of an Eastern strain in British Christianity contrib¬ 
uted to the ideal of continuity because it implied that the ancient 
British church was at least in part understandable and recon- 
structable; one only had to compare the Church of England to 
what was known about the churches of the East in order to claim 
that ancient British Christianity, never dominated by Rome, had 
in fact been reincarnated in the sixteenth century . 77 

Galfridianism also helped Protestants imagine continuity by 
allowing for this pure, primitive British religion to last well past 
Augustine’s time; his suppression of it did not destroy it. In Geof¬ 
frey’s scheme, the Britons after the Saxon conquest were a be¬ 
leaguered race faithfully awaiting their chance to reemerge; 
defeated and in hiding, they remained carriers of a torch they 
never would let burn out . 78 Protestant writers subsequently ap¬ 
plied this theme of torch carrying to the specific matter of church 
history. Led by John Bale, many Englishmen contended that the 
original faith of the Britons stayed with them well after August¬ 
ine’s introduction of popery, and that Wales was one of the last 
places in Christendom to become corrupted by papistical super¬ 
stition . 79 Thus, the Reformation could be argued to have reconsti¬ 
tuted a British church not quite so far off in time and so abstract 
in conception. The Britons’ dealings with Augustine, then, raised 
pivotal questions about continuity that only Galfridianism could 
adequately address. Only with a Galfridian oriented view could 
one solidify the connection between ancient native religion and 
modern, and close the conceptual distance between the Britons 
and the Reformation. 

And yet, many Englishmen also realized that this distance was 
extraordinarily hard to close, especially when Galfridianism was 
the principal way of communing with the past. Foxe and Sutcliffe, 
for example, felt they understood the ancient British church suf¬ 
ficiently to list the many ways in which it differed from the mod¬ 
ern church of Rome. But the problem of recordlessness loomed; 
ever wary of basing claims on the Galfridian tradition, these writ¬ 
ers could say much more about what the ancient church was not 
than about what it was . 80 When Bishop Pilkington, who freely 
drew upon Geoffrey, began to expound on the differences in cere¬ 
monies between the Britons and the Catholics, he suddenly 
turned to how little he or anyone else actually knew about the 
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subject: “the barbarousness of the time has been such since, that 
scarce any perfect memorial of their doings remain. The rude 
Saxons overran this realm, and destroyed all learning and reli¬ 
gion, with help of the pope and his creatures, the monks and fri¬ 
ars: so that unto now of late years very little good learning has 
been heard of .” 81 Even a Welsh partisan and defender of Geoffrey 
like David Powel admitted that medieval Wales was largely con¬ 
taminated with popery, and cast continuity with the ancient Brit¬ 
ish church into doubt . 82 The impulse to identify with the ancient 
British church met with an awareness of how cloudy it was, how 
difficult to understand over the intervention of time. 

This impulse, then, to find a correspondence between the new 
church and the old made Galfridianism much more of a factor in 
ecclesiastical history than it should have been, causing all sorts 
of disruptions in the many attempts to imagine the ancient Brit¬ 
ish church; so it was that the problems historiography faced in 
using Galfridianism to defend the break with Rome were visited 
upon English poets and poetry. From the position of a Protestant 
poet, it was natural to be attracted to the Galfridian tradition. If 
one had a nationalistic, celebratory poetic argument to make, the 
conceivable objections to Galfridianism—that it represented 
tainted, fabulous, and medieval matter best repudiated by the 
learned and godly—were hard to internalize. But huge impedi¬ 
ments to such a poetry still existed. How should one reconstruct 
imaginatively such a controversial and sensitive historical phe¬ 
nomenon as the ancient British church, when so little was known 
about it and when what was semi-known was so much in dispute? 
In general, it is noteworthy that, given the immediacy of this 
topic, poets actually seem to have shied away from the ancient 
British church. Joseph Beaumont’s Psyche, an Anglican allegori¬ 
cal poem in which we might easily expect to see some patriotic 
use of Galfridianism, only makes the briefest of references to Jo¬ 
seph of Arimathea in Britain . 83 When they did imagine the an¬ 
cient British church, poets found themselves facing the same 
predicament faced by the polemicists and historians: how to bal¬ 
ance the conflicting claims of the competition with Rome, the 
questionable nature of the Galfridian tradition, and the Protes¬ 
tant distrust of tradition itself. 

A poet like William Warner, for example, shows both how rele¬ 
vant Galfridianized church history was for patriotic Protestant¬ 
ism and how carefully the poet needed to tread in using it. In a 
later version of his Albion’s England, the recent Gunpowder Plot 
“that Rome and Hell combines” elicits from Warner an invective 
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against the “Romish Hydras heads,” and he uses Augustine’s 
treatment of the Bangor monks as his example of Rome’s long¬ 
standing malignity toward the nation: “then was such, and such 
was then, as since was worser euer, / From Rome usurpious, 
bloodie, proud, hereticall.” Warner solidifies the analogy between 
ancient and current by describing the popish qualities of August¬ 
ine, especially his pride, a “badge of Papisme,” and by stressing 
the perfection with which his victims had been practicing their 
religion. The Britons at Bangor maintained the original, non- 
Roman, apostolic Christianity they had received from the earli¬ 
est times: 

Note, diuers hundred yeeres before that Lucius here was King, 

The Britons had receiu’d the faith, and though did Saxons bring 
Hither with them their Paganisme and Christians did oppresse, 
Amongst the then Welsh-Britons was the Gospell nerethelesse, 

And Primatiue Church-Practise of trew Faith, for why? as yet 
From Popes was no corruption brought, nor any from them set. 

But as their first Apostle, from Christs first Apostles, brought 
Immediat Christianitie, at Bangor it was taught. 

Warner stretches back the One True Church well beyond Lucius, 
and assumes that the religion the monks knew was the very 
same one, the “Immediat Christianitie,” their forefathers had 
learned directly from the apostles in the first century. This im¬ 
plies that just as the Rome that interrupted this perfect continu¬ 
ity is to be compared to current Rome, so too is the English 
religion overseen by James to be identified with this ancient Brit¬ 
ish perfection. But just who is this “first Apostle”? Warner does 
not name him, nor does he straightforwardly accuse Augustine 
of the massacre. The poet puts the meaning of the event far 
ahead of its details. He can remind us of the trappings of popery 
accompanying Augustine—silver cross, stately chair, pall, mitre, 
“Pontificials”—but little about the British church except for its 
lack of such things. Why Warner should be thus noncommittal is 
perhaps hinted at by the way his account is accompanied by an 
attack on the medieval historiographic tradition. In denying 
Bede’s stories of the miracles Augustine performed, Warner 
says that Catholics have “falsified” all manner of histories, such 
as in their saints’ lives, which have degenerated to “meere 
Fables.” Fanciful, self-serving, medieval history is a papistical 
tradition. Can the poet be comfortable, then, poetically recon¬ 
structing the past on the basis of just that same type of mate¬ 
rial ? 84 
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Consequently, other poets faced this same question, and some 
found the need to go forward with legendary history at the ex¬ 
pense of the strict Protestant sanction against questionable tra¬ 
dition. Here William Rowley’s play, A Shoomaker, A Gentleman, 
though not working in a Galfridian vein, can be instructive. The 
only extant Roman Britain play with a Christian setting, A Shoo¬ 
maker, a Gentleman argues that ancient British virtue equals 
that of the occupying Romans, but does so by fashioning as na¬ 
tional heroes the traditional saints Crispin and Crispian. British 
Christianity is assumed pure, and, as exemplified in particular 
by St. Alban (whom most Protestants still accepted as a martyr), 
serves as a contrast to Roman brutality and ignorance; we be¬ 
come aware of the message that Britain knew the Truth before 
Rome. But with Crispin and Crispian, Rowley’s play competes 
with Rome by means of the exact type of hagiography often 
scorned by Protestants—fabulous saints patronizing minutiae 
(in this case, shoemakers). 85 What may seem an effective way to 
compete with Rome actually works at cross-purposes to itself. In 
this case, however, the need to wage that competition simply out¬ 
weighs any scruples about the material. 

In recording the British and English saints in the Poly Olbion 
Song XXIV, Drayton faced this dilemma, but true to form, he 
explicitly takes a firm stand on behalf of his beloved Galfridian 
stories and their nationalistic—and I would say, anti-Roman— 
valences. His purpose as always is to prove that the antiquity of 
Britain can match that of any competitor, Rome in particular. 
Thus, here he proves the worthiness of the ancient national 
church, British as well as English, by listing its worthies; for 
Drayton, one church was continuous with the other, both equal 
parts of the country’s heritage. Drayton was determined to view 
just about any saint mentioned in Wilson’s English Martyrologie 
as contributing to the nation’s pride. 86 But realizing that he fol¬ 
lowed a perilous route, he stipulated that he would record the 
saints without the miracles that attended their stories (37-40). 
This was essentially a signal to potential detractors that he was 
being careful with his Catholic descended material; as a Protes¬ 
tant, he explained, he was not holding monkish fables as sacred. 
Catholic views of the ancient world were indeed contrived and 
ought not to go unsuspected. And yet, he also bitterly refuted 
those over-strict Protestants who “thinke they have by this so 
great advantage got / Their venerable names from memory to 
blot” (43-44). For Drayton, it was national self-annihilation to jet¬ 
tison the image of the ancient church handed down from the Mid- 
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die Ages; “Antiquitie I love” he stated candidly (51). The glory 
provided by the nation’s ancient pseudo-history was simply, on 
the balance, more important than worries about Catholic tradi¬ 
tion being the means to that glory. It was worth it to admit that 
Elvan and Medwin had been baptized at Rome (107-8) because 
for Drayton one needed to be allowed to retain the Lucius mate¬ 
rial in its entirety. This included even the king’s subsequent mis¬ 
sionary work on the continent (123-29), a story which, though not 
disavowed in Speed, was often shunned, such as by the Centu¬ 
ries and later by Fuller. 87 Though risky, it was worth it to give 
credence to a Catholic hagiographer like Wilson because he 
seemed to allow for an integrated, coherent picture of the ancient 
British world, a picture conducive to national self-glorification. 

Spenser, on the other hand, was a poet who could not meet the 
dilemma of writing the ancient British church as forthrightly as 
Drayton did; he was, in my view, much more cognizant of the his¬ 
toriographical pitfalls of imagining the British church, and so he 
approached the problem with a mind divided between historical 
scepticism and a thirst for national glory. In a way, Spenser em¬ 
ploys the matter of Galfridian anti-Romanism more extensively 
than any other poet; it is not only explicitly present in the chroni¬ 
cle sections of The Faerie Queene, but it is also interwoven into 
the allegorical structure of the poem itself, as is especially true 
in the case of ecclesiastical history, which operates at the nerve- 
center of Book I. But for Spenser, the Galfridian tradition is as 
painfully obsolete as it is irresistible. In treating the history of 
the One True Church, the poet calls our attention to various ways 
of interpreting, in a Galfridian mode, the world of ancient British 
Christianity. And yet, by giving us more than one way of viewing 
this history, Spenser reveals his understanding of the uncer¬ 
tainty and ambiguity plaguing Protestant attempts at historical 
reconstruction. 

In the poem’s chronicle versions of early British church his¬ 
tory, in Briton Moniments and then in Merlin’s prophecy, we can 
see Spenser responding to the paradoxes of Protestant historiog¬ 
raphy, very much forwarding Galfridianism while at the same 
time subtly acknowledging the holes in it. In Briton Moniments, 
his handling of Joseph of Arimathea and Lucius is at once assert¬ 
ive and elusive: 


good Lucius, 

That first receiued Christianitie, 

The sacred pledge of Christes Euangely; 
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Yet true it is, that long before that day 
Hither came Joseph of Arimathy, 

Who brought with him the holy grayle, (they say) 

And preacht the truth, but since it greatly did decay. (II.x.53) 

Spenser cannot escape emphasizing the pure and ancient Chris¬ 
tianity of the Britons; we overstate only a little if we imagine the 
argument of the entire Faerie Queene to be hinged on this one 
stanza. The epic confrontation of the poem lies between the 
forces of the Two Churches, and Joseph and Lucius form the 
foundation for distinguishing the One True Church. They consti¬ 
tuted it, and it is their constitution which has recently been re¬ 
vived. 

And yet, Spenser also hints at the historiographical complica¬ 
tions at work here. First, his “Yet true it is” is an odd transition 
from Lucius to Joseph. Are we to understand by the “yet” that 
the Lucius story is deficient in some way, as though it required 
the accompaniment of a better story that was somehow more 
“true”? Indeed, as we have seen, the Lucius story was both a 
boon and a problem. It was a story handed down from Bede, and 
so one which Catholics could use, and it required, if it was to aid 
the Protestant cause, the glosses of Geoffrey of Monmouth or the 
much ballyhooed letter from Pope Eleutherius. Thus, Spenser is 
assuming the cautious, conflicted stance he had learned from 
writers like Foxe: Lucius was excellent support, but one should 
not overly depend on him. Second, Spenser asserts the apostolic 
founding while acknowledging that it, too, was problematic. That 
there had been such an apostolic founding was the first line of 
defense, probably more important than Lucius, and Joseph of Ar- 
imathea was the name most qualified to help imagine how it 
came about, for his name was the best known, and since the 
Catholic writers recognized him, he could be used against them. 
But his existence was validated mostly by mere custom—and 
medieval, Roman Catholic custom at that—instead of by authori¬ 
tative testimony, and his name was caught in a swirl of medieval 
legends, such as the grail myth Spenser mentions. Is Spenser’s 
parenthetical “they say” an attempt to divorce the truth about 
Joseph—the “true it is”—from the nonsense surrounding his 
name? Or does the legendary material, which derives from what 
“they say,” actually threaten to make the whole story seem con¬ 
trived? In beginning the sentence with “true it is” and moving to 
“they say,” Spenser gives us conflicting messages as to how we 
should view the available evidence on the founding: should we 
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trust or suspect “facts” based on traditional consensus? 
Spenser, as Protestant poet historical, needs us to do both. Third 
and finally, the alexandrine informs us that the true religion in¬ 
stituted by Joseph subsequently decayed, and this, too, holds am¬ 
biguous historical content. For what exactly did Joseph institute, 
how much of it lasted, and for how long? Spenser uses the vague 
word “decay” to assert both that this ancient church survived 
well enough to be understood in his own day—since it had, theo¬ 
retically, recently been reconstituted —and that it was com¬ 
pletely overwhelmed by the excesses of popery. The ancient 
British church was known, because it was analogous to the 
Church of England, and unknown, because it was transmitted by 
destructive and untrustworthy Roman Catholic tradition. All 
through the passage, then, the poet deliberately pulls back from 
the very Galfridian anti-Romanism he proclaims; his ambiguity 
is at once an enactment of a prime Protestant strategy and an 
admission of the weaknesses in that strategy. 

The same pattern holds for the Saxon church related in 
Merlin’s chronicle in Ill.iii. Here again, Spenser mingles assert¬ 
iveness with open-endedness. Spenser unequivocally holds 
Augustine of Canterbury responsible for the massacre of the 
Bangor monks, “Proud Etheldred” having committed the slaugh¬ 
ter “Seruing the th’ambitious will of Augustine” (III.iii.35). But 
while he seems to make a decidedly Protestant statement with 
Augustine, Spenser divulges nothing else about the founding of 
the Saxon church. Just how much of what Augustine had pro¬ 
moted was idolatrous? Was he nothing but the opponent of the 
One True Church, his establishment bringing nothing worth 
claiming as historical precedent for the Church of England? 
Three stanzas later, we learn that the recently formed Saxon 
church was worthy enough to have produced a royal saint, the 
“good king Oswald,” whose “heauenly powre” and piety Spenser 
takes unusual care in emphasizing (III.iii.38—39) . 8S Like the Prot¬ 
estant historiographers he knew, Spenser had to imagine a 
Saxon church at once much more evil than the ancient British 
religion it had destroyed, and much more pure than the Roman 
Catholic religion of Spenser’s day. Spenser leads the reader to 
imagine two alternative, and seemingly mutually exclusive, tra¬ 
ditions: the first, a Roman Catholic tradition of persecution of the 
One True Church, and the second, a proto-Protestant tradition 
of fairly pure Christianity, which devolved from the wicked and 
unworthy Britons—“for their sinnes dew punishment” (III.- 
iii.41)—onto the Saxons. 
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In fact, this issue of the founding of the Saxon church and its 
relation to the ancient Britons lies at the heart of the historical 
allegory of Book I; Spenser uses the story of Redcrosse and Una 
to address the problem of continuity, the vexed question of how 
and to what extent the One True Church, as identified with the 
ancient Britons, survived through the centuries. That Book I of 
the Faerie Queene deals with the history of the Two Churches 
has often been argued. In Book I, with the designation of Una as 
the Truth, lost in the wilderness and then found again, the invita¬ 
tion seems patent to attach a historical dimension to the alle¬ 
gory. And yet, scholars have been reluctant to work out the 
specifics of this allegory and tend to be dissatisfied with others 
who make the attempt. As Frank Kermode confidently asserts, 
“that there is in the text of the First Book a body of allusion to 
the history of the Church seems ... inescapable”; but as Michael 
O’Connell warns, “It is because of the insistent allusiveness of 
Book I that critics have long felt the need to give some compre¬ 
hensive form to the history it considers. But because it is allu¬ 
sive, no comprehensive allegorical structure has ever seemed 
quite true to our reading of the Legend of Holiness.” 89 Conse¬ 
quently, critics like O’Connell, and even Kermode, have tended 
to remain content with a rather rough outline of the history sug¬ 
gested by the adventures of Redcrosse and Una: Una, whose 
forebears’ “scepters strecht from East to Westerne shore” 
(I.i.5.6)—a passage recalling the association of the ancient Brit¬ 
ish church with Eastern Christianity 90 —is the true, universal 
church, which was said to have originally thrived among the an¬ 
cient Britons, to have been overrun by the invasion of Roman Ca¬ 
tholicism, and to have been recently restored by the Tudors. The 
Reformation, then, is figured as Una is reunited with a Red¬ 
crosse providentially delivered by Arthur, who symbolizes the 
Tudors. 91 In my view, this disparity between our awareness of the 
historical allegory of Book I and our inability to penetrate it can 
be explained by the poet’s sharp understanding of the historio¬ 
graphical problems wrought by Protestant Galfridianism. Simul¬ 
taneously adopting and exposing Galfridianism, Spenser 
deliberately provides an outline for the history of the One True 
Church which leaves open a number of interpretations as to how 
exactly this history unfolded. 

The problem of continuity as regarding the ancient British 
church involved the question of how to view the origin and matu¬ 
ration of the English church—that church founded by St. August¬ 
ine of Canterbury and continued to the authors’ own day, its 
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succession of bishops still in place even as Spenser wrote. What 
was the relationship between the Saxon church and the One 
True Church maintained by the Britons? On the one hand, was 
the Saxon church founded wholly in corruption by an influx of 
popish superstition which usurped and marginalized the pure 
Christianity of the Britons? Was the English church therefore 
steeped in idolatry from its inception until the Reformation? Or, 
on the other hand, was the English church relatively wholesome 
in its beginnings, originally influenced by the continued piety of 
the Britons and only gradually slipping into the darkness of pop¬ 
ery, especially after the Norman Conquest? Did the Elizabethan 
Church of England therefore have precedents for its doctrines in 
the ancient Saxon church as well as in the ancient British, and 
good justification for maintaining the succession of its episco¬ 
pacy even after the Reformation? Both views of the ancient 
Saxon church were essentially Galfridian in character: first, the 
ideal of the Britons as perfectly faithful and then martyred Chris¬ 
tians; and then, the ideal of their church as mysteriously pro¬ 
longed through time. And each story had its obvious attractions: 
the first allowed for the restoration of the long-lost, pure, apos¬ 
tolic, British church after a protracted Babylonian captivity, a 
church completely independent of Roman influences; the second 
allowed for enhanced continuity with the One True Church 
through its passing to the Saxons, and for the assertion of the 
relative novelty of Catholic institutions. Choosing one story was 
to lose the other, and adopting both seemed awkward and con¬ 
trived. And yet the adopting of both stories is what, collectively, 
Protestant commentators had done. 

Such is precisely what Spenser shows us in telling with the veil 
of allegory the foundation story of his church, for that is what he 
is almost certainly doing in Book I. If Una is the Truth, the uni¬ 
versal, apostolic church, then her identification with the ancient 
British church is strong. Indeed, her adventures in the wilder¬ 
ness recall not merely the hidden universal church, but, more 
precisely, the apostolic, British church concealed in the dark for¬ 
ests of medieval Wales—that imagined ideal of continuity we ob¬ 
served in Bale and others. 92 This is the church which is lost and 
must be found again by Redcrosse, whose Saxon origin (I.x.65), 
it is natural to assume, marks him as figuring the English church 
from its inception to its present, renovated form. 93 Redcrosse 
spends most of Book I in thrall to the powers of idolatry, and only 
by becoming reacquainted with the Truth can he be made whole 
again. Thus, we see how the English church, functioning for such 
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a long time under Roman Catholic auspices, finally became puri¬ 
fied by rediscovering the ancient, independent religion of the Bri¬ 
tons, under the wise government of their descendants, the 
Tudors. But while we know that Redcrosse’s rescue and rehabili¬ 
tation figure the Reformation under the Tudors, what exactly is 
it that is being rescued and rehabilitated? At the point of his en¬ 
thrallment to Orgoglio, Redcrosse is obviously at his lowest 
point—the church in England at the height of its degraded state, 
just before the Reformation. But how do we describe the various 
stages of his journey up until that point? Has his degradation 
been gradual or is he fallen from the moment he spies the false 
Una? What is his relation to the true Una from the start and 
through their separation? Through Redcrosse, Spenser suggests 
different approaches to the question of the Saxon church and 
allows us to incline to the one we deem the most worthy to refute 
the much more unified story told by popery. Allegorical indeter¬ 
minacy is Spenser’s way of adopting the arguments of Protestant 
Galfridianism, and, I believe, of conceding their shortcomings. 

First of all, if Augustine is taken to be the source of all papisti¬ 
cal evil in the Saxon church, then of central importance to Spens¬ 
er’s rendering of the church’s original is the figure of Archimago, 
who can very easily be identifed with “England’s Apsotle.” 94 Ar¬ 
chimago’s initial disguise as a hermit marks him not merely as a 
satire of the papacy or papistical idolatry in general; rather, as 
John N. King has demonstrated, Archimago calls to mind more 
specifically “monastic abuses and pretensions.” 95 As both an 
image of seductive, evil monkery, and the introducer of all sorts 
of idolatrous ceremonies and paraphernalia, Archimago at this 
point naturally becomes reminiscent of Augustine, perhaps the 
most infamous monk of all. Protestant literature repeatedly de¬ 
rided Augustine for being a monk, making “monk” a common 
negative epithet for him; no intrepid apostle, he was merely, said 
William Fulke, an “unlearned monke.” 96 Furthermore, Augustine 
was said to have brought with him, and established in the En¬ 
glish church, such “superstitions” as holy water and saint-wor¬ 
ship, 97 and Spenser associates both items with Archimago, with 
his “sacred fountaine” (I.i.34.8-9) and his eloquent tales “of 
Saintes and Popes” (I.i.35.8). That Archimago is a monk who in¬ 
troduces an uninitiated Saxon, Redcrosse, to these props of Ca¬ 
tholicism, and this at a very early stage of Book I, seems a clear 
invitation to associate him with the Galfridian Augustine, the 
enemy of true religion and the seducer of the as yet untutored 
Saxons. 
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And yet, though uninitiated and untutored, Redcrosse has al¬ 
ready been wearing the armor of God and has been accompany¬ 
ing the Truth up until this point, and so Spenser complicates the 
very historical allegory he so clearly suggests with Archimago. If 
Redcrosse is the English church, it seems that we must enter¬ 
tain the notion that the allegorical events corresponding to the 
conversion of the English have occurred before the opening of 
the poem. Redcrosse wears his armor in “deare remembraunce 
of his dying Lord” (I.i.2.2), and so he already has at least some 
grasp of Christianity from the moment we see him. In fact, it 
would seem from the start that he is Una’s natural ally; though 
he will all too soon lose faith in her, he initially wants to protect 
her and learn from her. If we interpret the opening of the poem 
in view of the historical allegory it clearly implies, Spenser is 
very much in step with Protestant accounts of the establishment 
of Christianity among the English. Many writers insisted that the 
English had an attraction to Christianity before Augustine ever 
arrived, and a few even suggested that many of the worst ex¬ 
cesses of popery were unknown to Augustine and played no part 
in his activities in England. Archbishop Parker, though blaming 
Augustine for importing idolatry and tyranny, claimed that the 
English were in the process of becoming Christians prior to his 
arrival, which had occurred only because they had desired Chris¬ 
tian preachers. To explain this predisposition to Christianity, 
Parker suggested that the Saxons had probably discovered the 
true religion through its beleaguered guardians, the Britons: “ex 
veteribus Britannorum scintillis & monumentis ne adhuc quidem 
penitus deletis & extinctis, credibilius est hoc eis desiderium in- 
cessisse” [it is more credible that this desire came to them out 
of old traces and monuments of the Britons not yet wholly wiped 
out and extinct] , 98 Such an interpretation would hark back to the 
Galfridian ideal of the Britons as torch carriers—the One True 
Church persevered not only in the Britons but in those Saxons to 
whom they managed to convey it—and would account for Red- 
crosse’s initial alliance with Una: he has a natural attraction to 
the Truth, and is beginning to learn it from this beleaguered 
maiden. He wears the armor worn by British champions of the 
church, symbolically accepting their tradition." Meanwhile, John 
Foxe and William Fulke argued that Augustine himself prefig¬ 
ured Protestant rites in significant ways, such as in baptism and 
the eucharist. 100 This, too, could explain the uncorrupted Red¬ 
crosse we first meet. 

Spenser has thus left us with two opportunities to consider, 
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after a Galfridian view, the founding of the Saxon church: one, a 
church founded in corruption, having been misled by an evil ido- 
lator in the guise of a monk, and another, a relatively pure church 
founded before the opening of the poem, to which the Truth has 
been passed from its ancient guardians. Spenser has revealed 
how Protestants have played both hands. On the one hand, for 
John Jewel and John Bale, the English church was founded in 
absolute corruption and represented a clean break from the true 
religion fostered among the Britons; as Bale put it, “The Bry- 
taynes in those dayes had non other Gods seruyce but the Gos- 
pell,” until the intrusion of “that carnall Synagoge (than called 
the Englysh churche) which came from Rome with Augustine.” 
On the other hand, for Parker, although Augustine had indeed 
attempted to infect the church with papistical novelties, the pure 
religion which had preceded him in large part prevailed despite 
his efforts, for Protestant rites lasted in the English church until 
the Conquest. We may also recall at this point William Fulke’s 
argument both for the absence of popery in Augustine’s teaching 
and against the novelties the monk had introduced; about this il¬ 
logical stance, the best he could say was, “we receive all that doc¬ 
trine he [Augustine] taught, agreeable to the doctrine of the 
Apostles of Christ.” Augustine resembled Protestants more than 
Catholics, but was an evil idolator to the extent he resembled 
Catholics. 101 Among Protestants there was always paradox and 
always more than one correct answer. 

This balancing of alternative historical views of the Saxon 
church helps explain the ambivalent nature of many of Red- 
crosse’s misadventures; as we follow Redcrosse, we are never 
sure of how much we should blame him or just how far he has, in 
spirit, departed from Una. The Errour episode is the first exam¬ 
ple. Suppose we choose at this point the foundation story which 
has Redcrosse as the recently born English church. Errour 
would thus represent the flood of heresies and novelties, im¬ 
ported from Rome, which Augustine and his followers tried to in¬ 
fuse into that English church. 102 But how successful were these 
attempts? Do we follow Parker’s view, that the English church 
retained relatively pure, presumably British doctrine despite Au¬ 
gustine, or do we follow Bale’s, that the Saxons were almost to¬ 
tally corrupted from the start? Or was the church only partially 
weakened with superstition, which thenceforth grew steadily and 
overcame it? None of these versions is dismissible, and thus we 
cannot dismiss any of the conclusions we might draw as to the 
effect of the Errour episode on Redcrosse. As Darryl J. Gless has 
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noted of Errour, “no single reading is likely to follow through on 
all the possibilities of response which this typically multivalent 
Spenserian text invites.” 103 To what extent is Redcrosse truly vic¬ 
torious over Errour? To what extent has he taken to heart Una’s 
counsel to add faith unto his force (I.i.19.3)? Does the monster 
symbolize the strength of his resistance at this early stage, or 
has her poison, her barrage of wicked books and propaganda, 
infected him somehow? The Errour episode is an image of Red- 
crosse’s early purity and a warning about his early inadequacy— 
his over-reliance on his own “force,” his only partial inter¬ 
nalization of the Truth, and perhaps his vulnerability to error. 

But suppose we choose to identify Archimago with Augustine 
and the founding of the Saxon church with Redcrosse’s abandon¬ 
ment of Una; how much of this tragic separation are we to as¬ 
sume is Redcrosse’s fault? He clearly too easily assumes the 
worst of his lady, and his first impulse should be to question the 
reality of a situation—the lustfulness of the false Una—so con¬ 
trary to his experience with her. His faith, simply, should be 
stronger. Just so, the Saxons were barbarians too easily misled 
by the superstitions the church of Rome was handing them and 
too ready to persecute the true church of the Britons. As William 
Harrison put it, Augustine taught the Saxons merely “an ex¬ 
change from grosse to subtill treacherie, from open to secret ido- 
latrie.” 104 And yet, Redcrosse is an innocent who cannot suspect 
so extraordinary a device as a fabricated Una conditioned to se¬ 
duce him. And where is the real Una during the episode? Per¬ 
haps, veiled as she has been to this point, she has left him too 
much to his own devices; perhaps he falls so easily because the 
Truth, though it has been passed on to him sufficiently to make 
him abhor carnality, has not quite instilled itself in him enough. 
This is not to blame Una, but instead to suggest that while Red¬ 
crosse has learned much from her, his education is incomplete 
and so his departure from her and gradual decay are explain¬ 
able. We realize that Spenser has manipulated us into an ambiva¬ 
lent assessment of Redcrosse. He lacks faith and has lost the 
Truth. And yet, we are probably just as inclined to consider a 
more charitable interpretation: he is still Redcrosse despite 
being mistaken, he is still in essence Una’s friend, and he is still 
trying to operate in keeping with her principles. The torch has at 
least in part been passed to him. 

We remain conflicted, up until his captivity by Orgoglio, as to 
the degree to which Redcrosse is still Redcrosse. On the one 
hand, throughout the story, all his victories, we are to under- 
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stand, come to nothing. Achievement is no achievement if under¬ 
taken in the house of Lucifera, on behalf of Duessa. The narrator 
leads into Canto iv by reminding us that Redcrosse deserves our 
heaviest censure because, having parted from the Truth, what 
he thinks is accumulation of glory is accumulation of shame: 
“For vnto knight there is no greater shame, / Then lightnesse 
and inconstancie in loue” (I.iv. 1.7-8). But on the other hand, Red¬ 
crosse never feels comfortable in the house of Pride. The place 
and its occupants evoke in him an innate suspicion of idolatry 
and fraud: he “thought all their glorie vaine in knightly vew, / And 
that great Princesse too exceeding prowd” (I.iv. 15.7-8); he 
senses that their “fellowship seemd far vnfit for warlike swaine” 
(I.iv.37.8-9). And, even as we blame Redcrosse for enjoying 
Duessa’s company so much, we are also forced to recall how dif¬ 
ficult it would be for him to penetrate her disguise; even Night is 
fooled by her mask: “so true-seeming grace / It carried, that I 
scarse in darkesome place / Could it discerne” (I.v.27.4-6). Who 
is so wise, asks the narrator, “As to descry the crafty cunning 
traine, / By which deceipt doth maske in visour faire”? (I.vii.1.1- 
7). And so our sense of a blameworthy, wandering Redcrosse lost 
without Truth is accompanied by our sense of a tricked and basi¬ 
cally guiltless Redcrosse clinging until a very late hour to the 
truth he instinctively knows. He falls prey to Orgoglio in Canto vii 
by engaging in the same thoughtless dalliances with Duessa in 
which he had indulged in Canto ii; and yet, he has not been with¬ 
out the armor of God until now (I.vii.2.8,19.5-8), and his weaken¬ 
ing by the unholy fountain of Catholic communion (I.vii.4—6) 105 
suggests that this is his first taste of such drink. Thus, we have 
an English church lost from its inception to the excesses of pop¬ 
ery and an English church maintaining its integrity—its proto- 
Protestant rites and character, including, in particular, commu¬ 
nion without transubstantiation—until the high Middle Ages. As 
Lawrence Humphrey puts it, “nec tamen una cum illis omnis 
antiqua & Apostolica religio extincta est, sed partim ab illis in 
Wallia, partim a nonnullis Anglosaxonibus retenta, quorum men- 
tes Dominus aliquo suae Lucis radio a Lucio Rege prius ac- 
ceptae illustravit” [not however at once with those people was 
the entire ancient and apostolic religion wiped out, but it was re¬ 
tained partly by those in Wales, partly by some of the Anglo-Sax¬ 
ons, the minds of whom God illuminated with a ray of his own 
light first accepted by King Lucius]. 106 A powerful element of 
Protestant historiography saw the One True Church of the Bri- 
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tons as at least partially preserved through the centuries by the 
Saxons. 

Spenser would have been able to find no concrete, definitive, 
Protestant narrative that explained the relationship between the 
British and Saxon churches or the movement of the One True 
Church through time, and so the poet does not provide one in 
The Faerie Queene. Spenser saw that while the competition with 
Rome was all important, it necessitated a number of different 
and conflicting Galfridian interpretations. One at times had to as¬ 
sert a break with a barely known and idealized past, and at other 
times to imagine a link with a past which could be seen with 
some clarity. The first option sacrificed knowledge about the past 
for the excellency of the British church and its complete indepen¬ 
dence from Rome; the second option had the virtue of extending 
the friendly portion of the past closer to the present. But here 
this independence was not total, for one could not disentangle 
the Saxon church from Roman influences. Thus, we see both op¬ 
tions embraced in The Faerie Queene. As Redcrosse blunders 
through the middle cantos of Book I, Una in spirit is and is not 
with him. 

While the duality of Spenser’s handling of Galfridian church 
history in part suggests his awareness of the problems inherent 
in it, in Cymbeline Shakespeare is mostly critical of Galfridian- 
ism; I take it as a general tendency in Cymbeline for Shake¬ 
speare to be fairly immune to the spell of Geoffrey and actually 
to advocate moving on from him, and church history is among 
the areas where this tendency applies. Critics have long made 
Christianity a factor in their reading of the play’s Galfridian pre¬ 
occupations. Contending that the play, in the vein of other Tudor 
and Stuart propaganda using the British History, directs its Gal¬ 
fridian material toward complimenting James, critics make sig¬ 
nificant Geoffrey’s “fact” that the birth of Christ came during 
Cymbeline’s reign. The play, goes the basic argument, praises 
James as the great peace maker and overseer of true religion by 
finding a parallel for him in legendary ancient Britain: a king who 
stands up to the Romans, but whose diplomatic concession to 
them ushers in a time of peaceful prosperity, and whose virtuous 
people seem ready for the coming arrival of the new dispensa¬ 
tion. These readers say that the play reminds us of the contem¬ 
porary argument that Britain is divinely singled out for Christian 
leadership, in Jacobean as in Augustan times. Two key signals of 
this meaning include the name “Lucius” as one of the honorable 
Roman characters, which recalls the future Christian king, and 
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the presence of Cymbeline’s son Arviragus, which recalls the fu¬ 
ture king who will welcome Joseph of Arimathea later in the cen¬ 
tury. 107 

But while some notion of the coming incarnation might func¬ 
tion as part of the play’s encomium to James, the case for Cym¬ 
beline’s concern with Christianity is, as J. S. Lawry points out, 
overstated. 108 One must work hard to find anticipations of Chris¬ 
tianity in Cymbeline. That tradition links Cymbeline’s reign to 
the birth of Christ is interesting to note, but Shakespeare does 
not appear to make much of it. I rather think the name of Lucius 
the Roman general refers to other matters than King Lucius, as 
will become clear in chapter 7, and as for Arviragus, his appear¬ 
ance in the play as a lost prince who succeeds in proving his met¬ 
tle seems to have little to do with some future role as a royal 
facilitator of Christianity. Perhaps we could say the prince’s 
brotherly love, generosity, and compassion toward another wan¬ 
dering saint, his disguised sister Imogen (III.vi. 70-74, IV.ii), pre¬ 
figures King Arviragus and his indulgence toward Joseph; but 
this seems a stretch. Moreover, the great future cooperation the 
play prophesies between the Romans and the Britons might well 
carry a sense of translatio imperii, but the play does not foster 
the view of ancient British Christianity preferred by Protestant 
Galfridianism. In fact, such amity between the two peoples as we 
see at the play’s end suggests the Roman-correspondence the¬ 
ory—the founding story least preferred. Shakespeare implies 
that peace with and presumably influence from Rome will reap 
untold benefits for Britain, precisely the thinking behind the 
founding story which ties the roots of British Christianity to con¬ 
tact with Romans. Any attribution of British Christianity to the 
Romans is very much at variance with the spirit of Galfridian 
anti-Romanism, and perhaps Shakespeare deliberately down¬ 
plays this spirit. In a play laden with so much prophetic machin¬ 
ery, it is striking to get no true inkling of the impending story of 
the British church; it is as though Shakespeare raises our expec¬ 
tations of seeing something on Joseph of Arimathea or King Luc¬ 
ius and then denies us, suggesting instead an antithetical view. 
With church history, as with other phases of the competition with 
Rome, however much he invokes Protestant nationalism, he pre¬ 
vents the Galfridian tradition from contributing anything much 
to it. Shakespeare’s position on the church will be echoed in a 
remark of Fuller’s some four decades later: the Britons in their 
early reception of the truth may be worth honoring, but not with 
recourse to legendary nonsense. 109 
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We might well imagine Milton would naturally be of the same 
bent and have even more cause to be so as both a sceptical hu¬ 
manist and a true enemy of the traditions of men. But in fact, the 
ancient British church, and this entity in its Galfridian image, 
was an important preoccupation throughout his career. In his 
earlier life as he planned his epic, it was the ancient British 
church which was to provide the backbone of the great argu¬ 
ment. His famous declaration of his poetical intentions in Reason 
of Church Government makes clear that his subject is to be an 
ancient, native Christian hero; this hero’s story was to exemplify 
the “triumphs of just and pious Nations” in combatting the “ene¬ 
mies of Christ,” and to teach us the dos and don’ts of “Gods true 
worship” (1:813-17). This certainly seems to imply that portray¬ 
ing the ancient national church and using it as a model for the 
present would have been important facets of the epic. Of course, 
this epic never materialized, and the History of Britain is notori¬ 
ous for replacing Galfridian celebration with scepticism about 
the British History and negativism toward the Britons. This shift 
in attitude is often attributed to a specific political point Milton 
intended to make when he wrote the History. 110 But, as we will 
see, on the subject of the church there exists a good deal of conti¬ 
nuity between the History and the rest of the prose. Galfridian- 
ism had indeed shaped Milton’s image of the church and his 
views of the founding, Lucius, and the arrival of Augustine. Mil¬ 
ton’s Galfridian anti-Romanism, however, was of a unique type. 
He too employed Galfridian notions in an effort to reconstruct 
the One True Church of the Britons and to identify himself with 
it against popery. But since popery to him was not the same 
thing it was for his countrymen, his uses of Galfridianism to com¬ 
bat it were also different. 

We must first address the question of whether Milton would, 
especially in his later years, ever locate himself within a national 
church or seek precursors for his rarefied views in national prec¬ 
edent. Indeed, in the Christian Doctrine, Milton makes plain that 
the church of Christ is not to be seen as a national ecclesia 
(6:602-3). Efforts to define Milton’s ecclesiology have mostly 
agreed that his vision ultimately proves incompatible with any 
sort of notion of a national, reformed, visible church. Some schol¬ 
ars follow Arthur Barker’s conception of a Milton who continually 
changes his outlook, and who thus moves away from a nationalis¬ 
tic and toward a much more individualistic ecclesiology; others, 
after Christopher Hill, argue that the poet’s earlier views are ba¬ 
sically consistent with his later ones. 111 But there seems to be a 
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general consensus that the Milton who dictated Paradise Lost 
was a man much more concerned with the “Paradise within” 
than with the national community of believers. The most sus¬ 
tained study of Milton’s ecclesiology, that of Stephen R. Honey- 
gosky, describes a church centered on the individual, purified by 
separation from corrupting influences, and, while ideally em¬ 
braced by many believers, also capable of existing as a church of 
one: 

Primarily spiritual, it consists of always being spiritually gathered 
into mystic, saintly communion; and it results only gradually through 
conflict—first with prelates, then Presbyterians, next Independents, 
and finally Restored Anglicans. The progression of Milton’s re¬ 
sponses to the various forces of opposition reveals an ecclesia that 
Milton believed he shared with many others in England and through¬ 
out the world—an ecclesia he spoke for and preached to throughout 
his prose. In this church, reverence for conscience and appreciation 
for diversity and disagreement became honorable means for arriving 
at Truth and, hence, for preserving the True Church. 

For Honeygoskey, this spiritual communion is inclusive of other 
worshippers from a range of times and places; its members are 
in a spiritual sense “always gathered,” and they are not by any 
means limited to England. Milton, having abandoned any nation¬ 
alistic vision after the anti-prelatical tracts, appeals to like- 
minded people throughout the world and throughout history. For 
Honeygoskey, as for others, Milton’s church is of his own mind 
and is attached to no conception of a national ecclesia. 112 

But Milton’s concept of the church incorporated a nationalistic 
and historical component even as it fit Honeygoskey’s descrip¬ 
tion: for Milton, his own particular church was analogous to his 
own particular version of the One True Church, the ancient Brit¬ 
ish church as purified by separation from corrupting forces 
around it. For Milton, the forces of Catholicism were broadly de¬ 
fined, encompassing his fellow English Protestants, and so the 
sufficiently reformed One True Church was defined with a corre¬ 
sponding strictness. Milton’s anti-tradition ecclesiology was it¬ 
self shaped by his own concept of national ecclesiastical 
traditions. A revealing illustration of this concept comes from Ei- 
konoklastes: “1 never knew that time in England, when men of 
truest Religion were not counted Sectaries” (3:348). Here, Milton, 
defending his anti-prelatical, anti-establishment position, points 
to a long-standing, native tradition of resistance to the dominant 
church—a tradition, it seems, that actually constitutes the “tru- 
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est religion.” The quote underscores a paradox which runs 
throughout Milton’s prose: in order to wage his never ending war 
against tradition, Milton constantly posits an alternative tradi¬ 
tion of anti-tradition, which he often explicitly identifies as the 
best and oldest part of the inherent British character. In the Doc¬ 
trine and Discipline, for example, the great enemy (as always) 
is “Custome” (2:223), but Britain, we are told, has a unique cus¬ 
tom of resistance to custom: the nation has enjoyed from the dru¬ 
ids’ time “this honour vouchsaft from heav’n, to give out 
reformation to the world” (2:231). In all Milton’s various anti¬ 
establishment polemics, one gets the sense that he locates his 
own efforts within a peculiarly British tradition extant from time 
immemorial. This tradition of anti-tradition defines itself against 
those English customs and directives contaminated by the ways 
of popery. The Treatise of Civil Power condemns Catholicism as 
being not a church but a “Roman principalitie rather, ende- 
vouring to keep their old universal dominion under a new name”; 
he then states that Protestant forcers of conscience are analo¬ 
gous to popery, “being no less guiltie of poperie in the most pop¬ 
ish point” (7:254). Old Rome and new Rome are the same evil 
empire, and Milton’s English enemies are implicated in that evil. 
For him, nationalistic anti-Romanism is something to be directed 
against his own people; while he aligned himself with godly coun¬ 
trymen of the past, they were complicitous with the Roman 
Beast. Thus, it is entirely warranted to situate Milton within our 
general model of Protestants taking inspiration from ancient 
Britain for their stand against Rome, if we only recognize Mil¬ 
ton’s special concept of native tradition and of Romanism: there 
was an ancient national ecclesia, but it was not the state or offi¬ 
cially sanctioned church; indeed, Romanism comprises all tyran¬ 
nical forcers of conscience. 

In helping him envision this tradition of anti-tradition, Galfridi- 
anism played a primary role. Passages from the History in con¬ 
junction with passages from the remaining prose reveal an idea 
of a true ancient British church with specific characteristics. 
First, it was apostolically founded; it received its authority di¬ 
rectly from scripture. Second, it continued in simple, pure, apos¬ 
tolic discipline; it was resistant to the monarchical control and 
episcopacy imposed by a tyrannical church falsely setting itself 
up as the national ecclesia. Third, it was conducive to doctrine 
Milton would have regarded as sensible, particularly on the cen¬ 
tral issue of free will; it was both resistant to extreme heresy and 
receptive to unpopular ideas. Thus, it was a church in the minor- 
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ity and on the margins, hidden, defiant, and often peopled by very 
few stalwarts. But I suggest that Milton felt kinship with these 
stalwarts; he saw them as the true national church and saw him¬ 
self as their heir. To wage his war with traditions and precedents 
tainted with popery, he tentatively forwarded his own particular 
tradition and located his own precedents. 

In the History, Milton gives us what we ought to recognize as 
the common Protestant line on the apostolic founding of the Brit¬ 
ish church. Downplaying the significance of the legendary King 
Lucius in establishing Christianity in ancient Britain, Milton, 
echoing many of the Protestant writers we have heard, draws 
upon Gildas, one of his favorite authors: “Nor yet then [the time 
Lucius] first was the Christian Faith heer known, but eev’n from 
the later daies of Tiberius, as Gildas confidently affirms, taught 
and propagated, and that as some say by Simon Zelotes, as oth¬ 
ers by Joseph of Arimathaea, Barnabas, Paul, Peter, and thir 
prime Disciples.” Milton suggests that such matters are best left 
to ecclesiastical historians, the most reliable of whom refrain 
from fleshing out precisely the “particulars of such uncertain re¬ 
lations” (5:98). Like a great many of his predecessors, he wants 
to appear confident and truthful but knows an attempt at preci¬ 
sion would explode the argument. Nicholas Von Maltzhahn, the 
most thorough commentator on Milton’s History, has outlined 
for us the central role Gildas plays in it; for Von Maltzahn, Milton 
draws repeatedly on Gildas to assume a Gildas-like stance of na¬ 
tional prophet/gadfly. But while Von Maltzahn is surely right 
about the political significance of Gildas in the History, he under¬ 
estimates the implications of this particular statement for Mil¬ 
ton’s ecclesiology. 113 For Milton, the notion of an apostolic 
founding is a serious belief; after reporting Caesar’s victories in 
Britain, Milton assures us that the Gospel was “not long after 
preach’t heer” (5:61). In using Gildas as other Protestants had, 
then, Milton is confirming that the apostolic church was founded 
in Britain long before the intrusion of Lucius’s brand of religion, 
and his statement strongly implies that there is a distinction to 
be made between the original church and Lucius’s later one. A 
true Christianity was, in fact, “taught and propagated” in Britain 
almost from the time of the passion itself, and we have this infor¬ 
mation from Gildas, the most reliable author we know. Moreover, 
Joseph of Arimathea is named prominently among several apos¬ 
tles who might have planted this Christianity, and as we have 
seen, this was a common tactic used to keep an extremely ques¬ 
tionable but likable personage alive as a viable concept in British 
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history. That Milton refrains from designating just who the exact 
apostolic teacher and propagator was is actually a clue to his 
commitment to the idea of such a person, and to his attraction to 
the notion that this person had been Joseph; after all, not even 
Fuller could dismiss the famous holy man of Britain. 114 In Milton, 
as in others, Protestant convictions about an apostolic founding 
were strongly held and tinged with Galfridianism. 

Milton, however, twists Galfridianism to his own ends in defin¬ 
ing this apostolic British Christianity as set apart from the 
church of Lucius instead of continuous with it. As we have seen, 
many writers were concerned with maintaining a link between 
the apostles and Lucius. By such devices as Elvan and Medwin, 
it was argued that the church Lucius founded was an official ex¬ 
tension of the one begun by Joseph of Arimathea and that it was 
the same one St. Augustine encountered upon his arrival centu¬ 
ries later. Thus, Augustine, sent from Pope Gregory, was imag¬ 
ined as having invaded the sanctity of an original, apostolic 
church that had survived untainted (though harried by Saxons 
and Piets) prior to that point. But since this continuity between 
Joseph and Lucius could only be tenuously asserted, Milton is 
able to turn the story around to suit himself. Instead of August¬ 
ine bringing unwarranted, papistical change to an uncorrupted 
church, now it is Lucius who has made this type of change. Mil¬ 
ton’s “Nor yet” to introduce the apostolic founding signals that 
he is making the same distinction about Lucius that Anglicans 
typically made about Augustine: he is not to be credited with 
founding anything, for the true church was sitting there already 
when he brought in his novelties. 

While Milton does express some scepticism about the Lucius 
story, what he mostly conveys in the History is that Lucius did 
exist, and in his Galfridian incarnation, but now as a negative 
rather than a positive force for change. In Of Reformation he re¬ 
fers to the Lucius story as a precedent for keeping prelates from 
meddling in government (1:574). Here already Milton is using 
Lucius unconventionally. Eleutherius’s supposed letter to Luc¬ 
ius, to which Milton refers, was repeatedly cited as supporting 
the king’s prerogative, as God’s vicar, to arrange the church in 
his own kingdom. 115 But Milton sees in Eleutherius’s letter noth¬ 
ing but an example of a virtuous prelate’s appropriate lack of am¬ 
bition. According to Milton’s unique reading, Lucius was 
enjoined to institute the church prescribed in the scriptures— 
which Milton knew was not episcopacy. In the History, then, Mil- 
ton does nothing to contradict his earlier statement on Lucius, 116 
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for he earlier had made no remark on his feelings for Lucius him¬ 
self. In the History, he merely has determined that Lucius was 
unsuccessful at setting up the proper church government and at 
keeping clergy out of affairs of state. Milton never really suggests 
King Lucius never existed, which suggestion, as Von Maltzahn 
notes, the Elizabethan Puritan Thomas Cartwright had made be¬ 
fore. 117 The implication in the History that Lucius was only a 
“suppos’d King in some part of Britain” (5:96), instead of a well- 
documented monarch over the whole island, was no radical ob¬ 
servation, having been made by much more conservative writ¬ 
ers, such as Francis Godwin and Henry Spelman, who certainly 
believed in the basic Lucius story. 118 The key concept with which 
Milton is working is the Galfridian image, which both Ussher and 
Spelman considered universally accepted, of Lucius as oversee¬ 
ing the first state instituted Christianity in Britain. 119 Radical 
about Milton’s account is his approach to this image; he implies 
that Lucius, by personally establishing a public church, inter¬ 
rupted a true British Christianity that had been alive before: “the 
praise of this action is more proper to King Lucius than common 
to the Nation; whose first professing by publick Authority was no 
real commendation of their true faith; which had appear’d more 
sincere and praise-worthy, whether in this or other Nation, first 
profess’d without publick Authority or against it, might else have 
bin but outward conformity” (5:97). Lucius might be commended 
for his personal zeal, but it was a useless accomplishment to set 
up a state church; the nation could hardly be considered Chris¬ 
tian at all if only paying lip service to a state organized ecclesia. 
Lucius’s movement did not create real Christians. It merely es¬ 
tablished a new, government controlled system, forcing people’s 
consciences and departing from a church which had indeed been 
“first profess’d” without public authority—the apostolic British 
church he is just about to proclaim as predating Lucius: “Nor 
yet” was Lucius’s brand of religion the first specimen of British 
Christianity. 

Milton would have seen Lucius’s intervention as corruption 
largely because he would have inherited the Galfridian image of 
the first establishment of episcopacy. Since Milton did try to rely 
on Bede at the expense of Geoffrey, he omits the fable about Luc¬ 
ius’s conversion of the heathen flamens and archflamens into 
bishops and archbishops. But this myth had stuck so deeply in 
the English imagination that, even after the flamens had been 
debunked openly by such various writers as Cartwright, Godwin, 
Sutcliffe, and Fuller, 120 Lucius retained his link to the first install- 
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ing of bishops. As references from Richard Hooker and even 
from King James would indicate, 121 the idea was entrenched that 
Lucius’s essential significance was the official organization of the 
church, and that that organization involved the settlement of 
bishoprics. Henry Spelman, for example, after pointing out the 
many incongruities in the story about the flamens, affirms Luci¬ 
us’s important contribution: “Et sufficit quidem plurimos hie fu- 
isse Epicsopos, etiam & Metropolitanos aliquos, vel sub ipso 
Lucio, vel mox ab aevo eius, licet de ipsorum sedibus atque num- 
ero lucide satis non constiterit” [it suffices that there were many 
bishops here, and even some metropolitans, either under Lucius 
himself, or soon after his time, granted that their seats and num¬ 
ber cannot clearly be determined]. 122 Geoffrey’s story had so in¬ 
exorably tied Lucius to the foundation of episcopacy that bishops 
were sometimes said not to have existed in the church before 
him. 123 

Galfridianism, then, would have left Milton with the appealing 
notion of a bishopless British church existing to the time of Luc¬ 
ius. Milton’s adversary Ussher, in the Antiquitates, in The Origi¬ 
nal of Bishops and Metropolitans, and in The Judgement of 
Doctor Rainoldes, was concerned enough about this idea to give 
assurances that somehow bishops must have accompanied the 
earliest British church, well before Lucius and Eleutherius. 
Strikingly, Ussher went as far as to lend credence to the story, 
which other Protestant writers had taken pains to refute, that St. 
Peter himself was personally responsible for establishing British 
episcopacy. 124 In the Prelatical Episcopacy, Milton, attacking the 
Judgement on just this point, dismisses the source for St. Peter’s 
visit, Simeon Metaphrastes, as “fabulous” and “not worth an an¬ 
swer” (1:647). Milton is, in effect, insisting that there was no evi¬ 
dence to suggest the presence of bishops in the apostolic British 
church. Further, he warns Ussher not to mention British bishops 
as precedents: “take heed what you doe, for our Brittaine Bish¬ 
ops lesse ancient then these, were remarkable for nothing more 
then their poverty” (1:646-47). Milton is referring to one of his 
favorite stories, that of Sulpitius Severus about three British 
bishops at the council of Ariminum, so poor they needed to be 
supported by the emperor, whereas other bishops supported 
themselves. Severus was one of very few sources considered 
credible that had mentioned anything about ancient British 
clergy, and the only detail to be extracted from him was their hu¬ 
mility and simple lives. 125 Milton is eager to read much into this 
vital scrap of information and uses it as a basis for his entire con- 
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ception of the ancient British church. Here, he is implying that if 
this was the character of British bishops of the fourth century—a 
later time, much “lesse ancient” than the times of the apostles— 
then the original British Christians must have been that much 
more untainted with the excesses he associated with episcopacy. 

We must pause a moment to examine Milton’s use of this little 
story. His references to the Britons at Ariminum, though not at 
all Galfridian in origin, are informed by Galfridian conceptions 
and can tell us much about his vision of the ancient British 
church as a whole. Galfridianism had led him to view the One 
True Church as originating and continuing on disparately from 
the church of Lucius, a corrupted state institution laden with 
episcopacy, and to view the subsequent church in Britain as con¬ 
tinuing on in this corrupted mode, reconfirmed with the settle¬ 
ment of Constantine, whom Milton constantly criticized. 125 This 
conception of the official ancient British church would in turn 
have led him to look for elements of that purer British Christian¬ 
ity he liked, members of the One True Church who were linked 
to the original church in Britain and who stood apart from the 
corrupted state church. These he found in the Ariminum story. 
His attraction to these particular British bishops seems to indi¬ 
cate that Milton considered himself somehow aligned with them. 
His interest in the story was a constant, and so was its meaning 
to him: there was at least some faction in ancient British Chris¬ 
tianity much more agreeable to his own ideals than to those of 
the clergy of his day. 

He cited the story in his Commonplace Book as an example of 
virtuous poverty (1:415), and years later, in the Likeliest Means, 
he repeated it to prove “that bishops then in this Hand had thir 
livelihood only from benevolence” (7:310-11). But it is in his first 
polemic, Of Reformation, where his use of the story sheds the 
most light on his conception of the church. Here, the British bish¬ 
ops show the unlikeness of ancient British church administration 
to contemporary episcopacy; it must have been “want of fat Di- 
oces that kept our Britain Bishops so poore in the Primitive 
times” (1:543). Whoever these “bishops” were, they were not 
analogous to the bishops he knew; they had been placed differ¬ 
ently and they had lived differently. Here, Milton cites the Arimi¬ 
num story in the midst of arguing that bishops of the ancient 
world, including the ancient British world, were elected by their 
congregations. The poverty of Severus’s three bishops, in con¬ 
junction with a statement from Camden that ancient bishops in 
Scotland had no assigned dioceses (1:542-43), 127 proves that in 
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Britain at least some part of the ancient church governed itself 
democratically rather than prelatically. Even if the supporters of 
episcopacy could argue that they were following tradition—the 
tradition of Lucius—this tradition could be countered by pointing 
to an alternative tradition. In the History, Milton shows that the 
British bishops at Ariminum were to be distinguished not only 
from latter-day bishops but from Presbyterians as well: 

At last Constantius appointed a Synod of more than 400 Bishops to 
assemble at Ariminum on the Emperors charges, which the rest all 
refusing, three only of the British, poverty constraining them, ac¬ 
cepted; though the other Bishops among them offer’d to have born 
thir charges: esteeming it more honourable to live on the publick, 
than to be obnoxious than to any private Purse. Doubtless an ingenu¬ 
ous mind, and far above the Presbyters of our Age; who like well to 
sit in Assembly on the publick stipend, but lik’d not the poverty that 
caus’d these to do so. (5:115-16) 

“New Presbyter is but Old Priest writ Large”; all forcers of con¬ 
science, ancient and modern, are lumped in the same essentially 
papistical category, and the three bishops stand with Milton 
against them. Milton does not try to explain what Severus meant 
by “bishops” or claim that there were no such people as bishops 
in the ancient British church. But he does try to use the story to 
posit a strain of ancient British religion that anticipates himself. 
As upholders of the pure and primitive Christianity first founded 
in Britain, the three bishops, like Milton, set themselves apart 
from the corrupted mainstream church of their day. 

Another writer’s use of the story would have fed just this inter¬ 
pretation. For Spelman, the dependence of the three British bish¬ 
ops on public money did not particularly make them heroes; all 
the other bishops had conscientiously refused public money and 
paid their own expenses. For Spelman, it was inconceivable that 
these three poor bishops should make up the entire British dele¬ 
gation, so he insisted that there must have been a Bishop of Lon¬ 
don presiding over the church at the time—the archbishopric of 
London having been one of three established under Lucius—who 
attended the conference along with many (“multos”) other Brit¬ 
ish bishops, and who joined these and the bishops from other 
places in denying themselves public funding. The three poverty 
stricken bishops were a very small minority isolated from the 
main institution, which had been in place since Lucius. 128 Milton, 
then, would have had reason for seeing Severus’s three bishops 
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as representatives not of the ecclesiastical hegemony, but in¬ 
stead of a counter-current running against it. Unlike Spelman, 
however, he would have construed this counter-current as the 
true British church descended from the apostles. 

Severus’s story might have appealed to Milton not only be¬ 
cause of whence the British bishops seemed to be coming, but 
also because of where they were going. It might be significant 
that they were attending a council the result of which was a vali¬ 
dation of Arianism. The extent to which Milton’s views on the 
Trinity can be accurately described as Arian has been the topic 
of much controversy, though Michael Bauman argues persua¬ 
sively that Milton was, technically, indeed an Arian. 129 But cer¬ 
tainly his views departed from the Orthodox. Thus, in the council 
of Ariminum he would have seen members of the British 
clergy—whom he looked upon as model clergymen—seriously 
discuss opinions frowned upon by Orthodoxy. Was Britain’s 
church therefore understood to be Arian? Ussher had insisted 
that despite Severus’s mention of the British presence at Arimi¬ 
num, Britain was essentially pristine from the taint of Arianism, 
or at least no more infected than any other Christian nation. 130 
But Ussher clearly senses that his reader might well conclude 
that Arianism was at work in Britain. If suppressed by the domi¬ 
nant church, which adhered to the decisions presided over at 
Nicaea by Constantine, Britain’s native son, British Arianism 
could have been seen as burgeoning independently from that 
church. It could have spread among sectaries, men more open to 
free exchanges of ideas—men of “truest Religion.” 

This notion of Milton’s true, anti-establishment British church 
tolerating, and perhaps embracing, ideas considered heretical by 
the mainstream church is especially relevant on the issue of free 
will. If Arianism was alive in Britain, then Pelagianism certainly 
was as well, for its eponymous founder, Pelagius, was a Briton. 131 
The important continental historian of Pelagianism, Gerard Vos- 
sius, indicated that Pelagianism grew in Britain because the peo¬ 
ple there were particularly susceptible to it, 132 and despite his 
best efforts, Ussher’s obsession with Pelagianism in the Antiqui- 
tates certainly gives the impression that it was a major force in 
British religious life. 133 Milton was no Pelagian per se, and the 
History, while referring to the rampancy of Pelagianism in Brit¬ 
ain, shows no real sympathy for it (5:122-23,135-36,140). A major 
point of Pelagianism was understood to be a downplaying of the 
results of the fall; the heresy denied original sin and held that 
people were capable of thinking and doing good without the help 
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of grace. 134 The author of Paradise Lost could not have held such 
extreme ideas, and in the Christian Doctrine, he makes a seem¬ 
ingly pejorative reference to Pelagius (6:389). Milton did, how¬ 
ever, hold increasingly Arminian views of predestination, grace, 
and free will, views which many would have described as at least 
Semi-Pelagian and which he would have recognized as defying 
“correct” opinion. 135 And the pervasiveness of Pelagianism in 
Britain would certainly permit one to imagine that this more 
moderate form of free will doctrine had the chance to emerge 
there; there would have been a strain of ancient British Chris¬ 
tianity that anticipated Milton’s viewpoint on this crucial issue. 

In fact, Ussher had described just such a case in Faustus of 
Riez, a fifth-century British Semi-Pelagian, whose controversial 
book, De Gratia Dei et Libero Arbitrio, contains much that 
agrees with Miltonic theology. Faustus asserts the partnership 
in the redeemed of grace and human effort, the debilitation but 
partial preservation of postlapsarian free will, the augmentation 
of our own inclinations (good or evil) by God’s power, the ability 
of humans to answer God’s invitation, the election of the faithful 
by their merits—specifically, their faith—foreseen, the contin¬ 
gency of divine decrees, the sacrifice of Christ for all people, and 
the need to exercise reason to discern good from evil. 136 We can¬ 
not know if Milton ever read Faustus, but he certainly could 
have, 137 and he certainly would have known about Faustus, from 
Ussher if from nowhere else. Here was an example of a Briton, 
and a kind of renegade Briton at that, whom Milton would have 
perceived as defending precepts very much in line with his own. 
Milton, looking for national antecedents to his own stand for free 
will and against the official church, would have found them. 

Galfridianism would have helped him reconstruct these ante¬ 
cedents by way of the Galfridian makeover of the Bangor-monks 
story; once again, an idiosyncratic use of Galfridianism could 
help Milton identify with ancient British Christianity. In Milton’s 
eyes, the monks seem to be connected to the original British reli¬ 
gion that he saw as the true national church, carried forward 
from Britain’s true apostles by a select group of persecuted faith¬ 
ful. Milton seems to have taken particular notice of the story and 
thought of it in unusual ways. Of the tragedies he considered 
writing on native topics, the slaughter of the monks is prominent 
on the list (8:570). 138 Milton evidently wanted to imagine the 
monks with sufficient sympathy and vividness that he could rep¬ 
resent them dramatically and characterize with precision their 
views and their struggles for independence. If he is indeed re- 
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sponsible for the Postscript to Smectymnuus, 139 Milton here 
shows himself using the Bangor monks as the first example of 
the intrusive meddling of the Archbishopric of Canterbury 
(1:966-67). The pride of St. Augustine of Canterbury in his meet¬ 
ing with the British clergy, his introduction of “Romish Ceremon¬ 
ies,” and his complicity in instigating the Saxons to slaughter the 
British monks were all common enough themes of Protestant 
Galfridianism. But Milton is making especial use of the story by 
stressing the difference between the Bangor monks and the 
post-Reformation English episcopacy. While defenders of the 
Church of England would align themselves with the Bangor 
monks, Milton aligns those defenders with Augustine, seeing 
them all engaged in a common affront to religious freedom. This 
new alignment changes the idea of what sort of British tradition 
the martyred monks were imagined as upholding. Milton implies 
that they died to keep their religion pure from the incursion of 
centralized institutional control, not simply to maintain their own 
form of such control. Many years later, in The Likliest Means, 
Augustine still represented such an incursion; he was aligned 
with any newfangled forcer of conscience, any type of “hireling” 
(7:294). Even in his account of the episode in the History (5:192— 
94), where his close adherence to Bede in place of Geoffrey leads 
him to a more cautious assessment of Augustine, Milton is still 
sufficiently touched with Galfridianism to envision the Bangor 
monks as standing for a kind of native religious freedom. The au¬ 
thor, in a striking interruption of his reliance on Bede, goes as far 
as to quote the speech of Abbot “Dinothus” wherein he “sagely” 
proclaims to Augustine the Britons’ independence from Rome. 
Milton’s apparent eagerness to acknowledge and think reliable 
an invented speech derived from the pages of his adversary, 
Spelman, 140 is yet another sign of his particular interest in the 
Bangor monks as spokesmen for British ecclesiastical liberty. 

This attitude about the Bangor monks is related to the doc¬ 
trinal issue of free will in two ways. The first is that there was a 
common story, which Milton would have known, linking Pelagius 
to the monastery. John Bale had propagated the idea that Pela¬ 
gius had lived as a virtuous, learned monk at Bangor before he 
established his heresy, and this story had gained notoriety de¬ 
spite the apparent suspicion of several important authors. Wil¬ 
liam Harrison went as far as to attribute the founding of Bangor 
to Pelagius, and Spelman recounted the story that Pelagius had 
served as abbot there; there was a tradition, which Milton would 
have discerned, that Pelagius had been of considerable influence 
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among the monks. 141 Even if it was unpopular there, or even if it 
rose only to die out there, or even if it had never been produced 
until after its author had left Bangor for the East, Pelagianism, 
as many thought, had its seed planted in the intellectual and reli¬ 
gious climate of Bangor. It was a climate, a man like Milton 
might easily think, sufficiently learned and enlightened to allow 
a Pelagius to develop an unorthodox theology. Thus, he could 
easily have envisioned the monastery at Bangor as a place not 
only sacrificing for religious freedom, but also conducive to free 
thinking on this central doctrinal issue. 

Second, the connection between British Christianity and the 
East, which the story brought out, was something Milton might 
easily have exploited. Though Galfridianism allowed Protestants 
to cast the Eastern influence on the Britons as evidence of their 
independence from Rome, the connection with the East could 
entangle the British church with heresy. Strict predestination 
theology and the total depravity of man were principles of the 
West, formulated largely in the spirit of St. Augustine of Hippo. 
The Eastern Fathers were less likely to make such emphases, 
and the most prominent among them, Chrysostom, stressed free 
will sufficiently that he was sometimes considered a Pelagian. 142 
John Goodwin, an important Arminian writer whose views have 
been compared with Milton’s, made Chrysostom one of his 
central authorities. 143 In fact, Chrysostom made remarks in his 
homilies on Romans—the central text relevant in the dispute— 
conveying attitudes similar to those of Arminians like Milton, 
such as election by foreseen faith. 144 Milton knew and made use 
of Chrysostom’s homilies on Romans, and Chrysostom was one 
of the few Fathers he never cited in a negative vein. 145 Of course, 
Milton’s theology was purely his own and he tried to base it 
wholly on scripture. But ideas agreeable to his on the question of 
free will could certainly be associated with Eastern Christianity, 
and the Bangor monks were supposed to have died protecting 
ideas and customs acquired from the East. The Protestant focus 
on the Bangor monks and their Eastern religion as a tool against 
Rome might easily have helped Milton view the monks as foster¬ 
ing a religious culture where free will ideas could, at very least, 
be heard. 

Of course, what Milton mostly would have seen as he perused 
other Protestant reconstructions of the British church is incon¬ 
sistency, ambiguity, and unsolved dispute; Galfridianism always 
engendered a host of problems. Hence, we are only able to piece 
together incompletely Milton’s feelings about the primitive 
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church. 146 Like other Protestants, he was unable to produce a 
clear picture of ancient British religious life by virtue of the inad¬ 
equacies of Galfridian conceptions. But I suggest that for Milton 
there existed a rare opportunity to capitalize on this historio¬ 
graphical turmoil. He could parlay uncertainties about the conti¬ 
nuity of pure religion in the ancient British church into proof of 
discontinuity of that religion; the mainstream British church had 
become contaminated with hirelings and false doctrine. What 
other Protestants worried were indications of heresy in the an¬ 
cient church Milton could view as almost constructive develop¬ 
ments; voices of dissent were to him voices of “men of truest 
religion,” those select, few carriers of the torch of the original 
One True Church. Milton’s poetic imagination was at work on en¬ 
visioning the ancient British church; he too was touched by Gal¬ 
fridian anti-Romanism, but for him, Rome encompassed the 
Church of England and all forcers of conscience. 

Milton, then, represents the extreme working out of a long 
trend: the use by Protestants of the Galfridian tradition, in spite 
of all the complications it entailed, and even in spite of their own 
reservations about it, because of its enormous potential for anti- 
Roman significance. Church history, however, only shows us the 
root of the attraction to Galfridianism and the most obvious and 
vital arena wherein Galfridianism was at work. This Protestant 
attraction to and use of Galfridianism extended out from church 
history to nearly all other major issues regarding ancient Britain, 
and it is to these issues that we must now turn. Geoffrey of Mon¬ 
mouth had made possible the identification of Renaissance En¬ 
glish Protestantism with the struggle of the ancient Britons 
against Rome. The opening phase of this struggle was the found¬ 
ing of the British nation. 
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Quae ante conditam condendamve urbem poeticis magis 
decora fabulis quam incorruptis rerum gestarum monu- 
mentis traduntur, ea nec adjirmare nec refellere in animo 
est. 

—Livy, Praefatio, Ab Urbe Condita 


What we have found with regard to the church carries over 
to the founding of the nation: Galfridian images of the British 
church prompted many assurances as to the independence of 
early British Christians, but no sure-handed or vivid renderings 
of their religious life, and just so, Geoffrey’s competition with 
Rome prompted many assurances as to the arrival of the Trojan 
Brutus, but no writers were able to recreate with much clarity 
the man and his world. As with the church, however, with Brutus 
the inability to imagine the past boldly, consistently, or com¬ 
pletely made interest problematic but failed to extinguish it. Re¬ 
peatedly we see authors, historians and poets, caught between 
their doubts about Brutus and their basic unwillingness to jetti¬ 
son him. Developments in historiography increasingly made it 
seem as though Rome had exclusive claim to an ancestor like 
Aeneas and a founder like Romulus. And yet, this exclusivity 
ceded so much historiographical dominion to Rome that even 
those sceptical about Brutus resisted it. This remarkable opposi¬ 
tion to Romulus and need to level British glory with Roman car¬ 
ried with it an implicit affinity for Brutus, which in a number of 
writers actually became explicit; dislike of Romulus helped fash¬ 
ion proponents of Brutus, far after the point where his fabulous 
nature had been exposed. For such historians, and for poets his¬ 
torical, the struggle against Rome demanded an original of Ro- 
mulean grandeur. Even if Britain’s original could not be clearly 
reconstructed, there remained a sense that Rome must never be 
allowed to maintain sole possession of antiquity. 
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The competition with Rome was in fact an inherent part of the 
abiding Renaissance preoccupation with Brutus. Geoffrey’s Bru¬ 
tus was a descendant of Aeneas whose accidental killing of his 
father forced him into exile. After great adventures and military 
victories on the continent, a prophetic consultation with the god¬ 
dess Diana led him to Albion, the island which he renamed Brit¬ 
ain, after himself, and the place where he founded both the 
splendid city of New Troy, Troynovant, and a royal dynasty. 1 
What made the story glorious was its manner of placing Britain 
in direct opposition to Rome as a parallel Trojan society. Aeneas 
was parallel to Brutus with the notion of a wandering Trojan an¬ 
cestor, “fato Profugus,” who found a promised land and estab¬ 
lished a civilization. The Aeneas story effectively appropriated 
both the grandest story of classical mythology, the Trojan War, 
and all the classical mythology that lay behind it, for Roman in¬ 
terests. The Brute myth posited an alternative tradition to the 
Roman-owned classics; though he sprang from Aeneas, Brute 
was a kind of separate Aeneas-figure, root of a tradition indepen¬ 
dent of classical authorities, both Roman and Greek, which the 
Romans possessed. Meanwhile, Brute was also, and perhaps 
more importantly, set in opposition to Romulus. That Brutus and 
his clan founded Britain during the reigns of Livy’s Silvian kings 
was an intrinsic part of the story: the essence of the Brute myth 
was not only that Brutus named Britain centuries before Romu¬ 
lus could give his name to Rome, but also that Britain had 
emerged while Rome was emerging. They grew in tandem, and 
hence in competition. The story was meaningless without refer¬ 
ence to Rome; mirroring Rome was what it was about. Thus, to 
yield Brutus while accepting Aeneas and Romulus was not 
merely an act of national self-annihilation, it was an act of sub¬ 
mission to Roman dominance; Rome would stand in perfect, 
glorious uniqueness. We can see how this acquiescence was 
shameful for a patriotic, Protestant Englishman to bear, and how 
he might consequently gravitate toward Galfridianism. 

But from the way historiography was progressing, it did seem 
that this Roman dominance was a virtually unshakable concep¬ 
tion, and that Englishmen would be forced to accept the great 
disparity between Brutus and the legendary founders of Rome; 
that Aeneas and Romulus were simply much more likely to have 
lived than Brutus became an entrenched idea. The enormously 
popular Roman historian Livy had handled these two figures in 
a way which seemed to many very reasonable; in conveying 
doubts as to the more blatantly fabulous aspects of the stories, 
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he appeared to have separated the false from the true, leaving on 
an apparently solid foundation the basic concepts of Aeneas and 
Romulus. 2 As a result of Livy’s treatment, and also as a result of 
the existence of many other ancient versions of the story, in the 
Renaissance, Rome’s earliest history lent itself to serious in¬ 
quiry. The pioneering and much esteemed fifteenth-century anti¬ 
quarian Flavio Biondo, for example, made concerted efforts to 
locate and describe the infrastructure of Romulean Rome. 3 That 
Machiavelli felt Livy’s first book suitable for study on political sci¬ 
ence is testimony to the impression Rome’s founding made as 
history. Machiavelli stipulated that Rome may have been 
founded alternatively by either Aeneas or Romulus, and noted 
that recordlessness was a great impediment to knowledge about 
the earliest times; Diodorus Siculus, Machiavelli thought, was 
untrustworthy. Nevertheless, he felt comfortable enough with 
the historicity of Livy’s first book to comment on Romulus’s acu¬ 
men as lawmaker and leader; Romulus was true enough to learn 
from. 4 Brutus, on the other hand, could not be treated with the 
same confidence with which Biondo and Machiavelli had treated 
Livy’s early Rome. Plutarch had actually written a life of Romu¬ 
lus. 5 The pervasive sense was that for such an old and obscure 
figure, the first Roman and his world were known with a fair de¬ 
gree of accuracy. 

Hence, when Renaissance writers expressed doubts about the 
British History, they typically revealed a proportionally high es¬ 
teem for the foundation story of Rome. Among these, many were 
Catholic. The French historical theorist Jean Bodin, whom Cam¬ 
den mentioned among the most prominent voices rejecting Bru¬ 
tus, had no more difficulty than Machiavelli in taking Romulus 
seriously; it was lucky, said Bodin, that Dionysius of Halicarnas¬ 
sus had preserved knowledge of Romulus’s laws. 6 In England, 
Henrician writers such as Thomas Elyot and John Rastell came 
to disbelieve Brutus because of their assurance about the rela¬ 
tive safety of Roman accounts. Elyot in his Dictionary dismissed 
Brutus because of Brute’s absence from Roman histories, calling 
him no more likely to be true than the silly Albina fable; mean¬ 
while, in his Book Named the Governor, he saw Trojan heroes 
and Romulus and Numa as providing handy examples. For Ras¬ 
tell, unlike the Brutus story, the traditional account of Rome’s 
origin was “well affyrmyd by dyvers & many historyers.” 7 John 
Twyne, too, in dismantling the Brute myth contrasted it with the 
superior authority of Livy. 8 But it was that infamous immigrant 
from Italy, Polydore Vergil, who epitomized the tendency of Cath- 
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olic sceptics to assume the absolute superiority of Rome’s foun¬ 
dation stories over those of Britain. Geoffrey’s history was 
laughable, a pathetic attempt “with moste impudent lyeing” to 
raise Britain above the level of the Greeks and Romans. That nei¬ 
ther Livy nor Dionysius of Halicarnassus had mentioned Brutus 
was more than enough evidence to puncture the inflated notion. 
On the other hand, Polydore’s famous De Inventoribus Rerum 
takes special care to note the accomplishments of Romulus; he 
was without question the man at the center of Rome’s traditions, 
a figure who demanded to be factored into any discussion on the 
origins of civilized life. 9 But while this credibility gap between Ro¬ 
mulus and Brutus certainly drew Catholics to it, it was hardly ex¬ 
clusively Catholic. Writers such as Lodowick Lloyd, Degory 
Wheare, and James Harrington all showed a much greater re¬ 
spect for Roman foundation myths than for British. 10 Thus, En¬ 
glishmen had every reason to leave Geoffrey’s Brutus far behind 
in the realm of fantasy. In the 1680s, Edward Stillingfleet im¬ 
plored the nation rationally to determine that Aeneas and Romu¬ 
lus stood on far more solid ground than native, medieval myths; 
there was no reason, he thought, to continue the effort to imagine 
a glorious original. The nation’s glory was not served by fables. 11 

But why so late as the 1680s was this issue still an issue? In 
the Renaissance, Roman foundation myths did indeed retain pa¬ 
pistical associations, and this helped spur not only aversion to 
Aeneas and Romulus and their superiority, but also support for 
Brutus. As Graham Parry puts it, the claim for the pristine, non- 
Roman founding of the British church “was often coupled with 
the story of the foundation of Britain by the Trojan Brutus, for 
both legends by-passed the need for dependency on Rome.” 12 
The mythological foundation of Rome was often linked to popery. 
As Marie Tanner has shown us, Phillip II of Spain, England’s 
Catholic archenemy, appropriated the mythology of the Aeneid 
and invested it with both imperial and papistical significance. 13 
Protestant Englishmen did not miss this connection; when 
Spenser placed “Great Romulus” in Lucifera’s dungeon as an 
archtyrant (I.v.49), he was not drawing on a novel theme. In his 
History of the World, Sir Walter Raleigh compared Numa, Romu¬ 
lus’s religion-minded successor, with the papacy, as though 
Rome’s practices were the same, then as now. 14 Nathaniel Bacon 
referred to the papacy as the “dregs of Romulus.” 15 Since prime¬ 
val Rome and Catholicism were so easily linked, Englishmen 
naturally connected primeval Britain with what was to them an¬ 
cient, proto-Protestant tradition. While the link between Britain’s 
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ancient, independent church and Britain’s Trojan origin was not 
often explicit, my sense is that it was an association commonly 
made, as Parry says. When the Welsh writer Arthur Kelton, one 
of the staunchest defenders of the Brute myth, vented all the 
evils emanating from Rome, he began with Romulus’s fratricidal 
rise to power and ended with the papacy and the selling of indul¬ 
gences; this was one continuous story, which illustrated that for 
“Thynges grounded on wrong,” the “ende must nedes be full of 
misery.” Britain, on the other hand, having begun gloriously with 
Brutus, was the “electe” nation, another Israel, whose story cul¬ 
minated in Henry VIII as its Josiah, providentially directed to rip 
down Roman idolatry. 16 The link imagined between Britain’s Tro¬ 
jan founders and its pure version of Christianity was also con¬ 
veyed in more subtle ways. In his Palae Albion, William Slatyer 
praised Lucius, “Christs Vicar heere on earth,” for his indepen¬ 
dent British church, and named one of the three original arch¬ 
bishoprics as “Troynouant,” as if to imply that the spirit of 
Brutus was abiding in the people who established the One True 
Church. 17 

With this alignment having developed between early Rome 
and Popery as against Brutus and the One True Church, the as¬ 
sumption of the vast difference in authority between Geoffrey 
and Livy did not go unchallenged, even by those Englishmen dis¬ 
passionate about Brutus. The Protestant attraction to Geoffrey’s 
competition with Rome was strong enough to influence the reluc¬ 
tance of like-minded antiquarians to concede Roman historio¬ 
graphical superiority. The scepticism of Protestant Englishmen 
like William Camden, John Speed, and John Selden was of a dif¬ 
ferent stamp than that of Catholics like Bodin, Polydore, Twyne, 
Elyot, and Rastell. Camden, Speed, and Selden all at some point 
confirmed that the Romans had a far more certain claim to Tro¬ 
jan ancestry than did the Britons, who could truly be linked to 
Troy only through intermarriage with the Roman invaders. But 
all three authors also suggested that it was really unconscion¬ 
able to hold Roman legends in a separate, more dignified cate¬ 
gory than British. Camden noted that the Roman antiquarian 
Varro had called the age prior to the Olympiads “fabulous” be¬ 
cause “in that time there is related nothing else (for the most 
part) but tales, even among the Greekes and Latins, learned na¬ 
tions; much more then among the Barbarous and unlettered.” 
The Greeks and Latins are understood to be the lettered nations 
and Britain to be among the barbaric, and yet this distinction 
makes the earliest history of Rome no more sure than that of 
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Britain. Speed and Selden both observed that the stories of Ae¬ 
neas and Romulus were based on materials the ancients them¬ 
selves distrusted; Livy had admitted that the history of Rome 
from prior to its sack by the Gauls had mostly perished in that 
catastrophe. Moreover, as Speed noted, Plutarch had said that 
Romulus actually vied for historical authority with a wide range 
of other possibilities; the origin of Rome’s name was no clearer 
than the origin of “Britain.” Selden, meanwhile, in his Illustra¬ 
tions to Poly Olbion, named Romulus as merely the best known 
member on the list of fabricated, eponymous, European found¬ 
ers; his historicity was truthfully no more secure than Brute’s. 
Both Speed and Selden appear to be striking out at Roman pre¬ 
tensions of authority. Speed declared that even if the Romans 
could be granted a Trojan extraction, they would still have no 
cause to boast; the Trojans were, after all, a weak, defeated, and 
vagabond race. Selden twice demanded to know why, if Livy and 
other ancients should be taken at their word that they had had 
access to sources now lost, this rule should not apply to whom¬ 
ever had produced the British History. Why should Roman histo¬ 
rians seem so privileged? 18 

This feeling reached Raleigh himself. Always striving for ob¬ 
jectivity, Raleigh dismissed as “vanity” all European claims to 
Troy except for those of Rome, Venice, and Epirus; Britain’s 
claim he did not even mention. The notion that ancient fables 
were probably somehow “occasioned by some ancient truth” was 
for Raleigh true for Aeneas’s trip to Italy, but it was not true, evi¬ 
dently, for Brutus. Traditional accounts like the one Livy re¬ 
corded were well worth examining, but Geoffrey’s was not one of 
those. Raleigh went as far as to mention the origin of the Julian 
Gens from Rome’s earliest beginnings; Caesar took the empire, 
“whereby the name of Aeneas, and honour of the Trojan and 
Alban race was so revived, that seldom, if ever, any one family 
hath attained to a proportionable height of glory.” Such state¬ 
ments from an ardent Protestant like Raleigh would seem to be¬ 
speak his immunity to the historiographical competition with 
Rome. And yet he was not so immune. He confirmed that Aeneas 
and Romulus were both bastard children begotten of whores, 
their divine stock having been fabricated to cover a tainted past. 
He also noted, like Speed, the various alternative explanations 
for Rome’s name, and quoted Juvenal on the absurdity of epony¬ 
mous-foundation stories—the implication being that Romulus 
might well be a fable. My sense is that such moments reveal a 
suppressed hostility to Rome and its exclusive claims for a glori- 
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ous foundation and an unquestionable historiographical author¬ 
ity. At one point Raleigh inveighs against the Romans as a force 
for nothing but trouble: “those ravens and spoilers of all estates, 
disturbers of commonweals, usurpers of other princes’ king¬ 
doms; who, with no other respect led, than to amplify their own 
glory, troubled the whole world.” Moreover, Raleigh’s consistent 
attacks on the pretensions of Greece—its claim as the source of 
all civilized life, and as the most ancient of all histories—seem to 
me indirect attacks on Rome. Greek mythology, and the euhe- 
meristic notion that its personages had been real people, obvi¬ 
ously reinforced Rome’s foundation mythology. In undermining 
the superior claims of the Greek myths, Raleigh was contributing 
to the effort to protest Rome’s privileged status. 19 Even if he 
could easily abandon Brutus, Raleigh still felt something of the 
resentment against Rome which prompted other Protestant En¬ 
glishmen to adhere to him. 

And adhere to him many of them did. That there was any such 
adherence at all is remarkable, however, not only because of 
Livy’s greater authority, but also because his account was so ob¬ 
viously needed to preserve the Brute myth. For the Brute story 
to subsist, the Trojan War had to have occurred, Aeneas had to 
have entered Italy, and the Silvian kings had to have succeeded 
him; Livy’s account had to be granted unquestioned authority, 
and Livy had never mentioned Brutus. Historians and poets in¬ 
clined to Brutus argued for him passionately but conflictedly, im¬ 
peded by the various obstacles to understanding their ancient 
Trojan ancestor. 

The issue best exemplifying the problem of conflicting ac¬ 
counts is the one to which I have just alluded: how could such 
authorities as Livy and Dionysius of Halicarnassus be found ac¬ 
curate enough to legitimize the Brute myth, yet biased, flawed, 
incomplete, or ignorant enough to explain their omission of Bru¬ 
tus? How was it possible to confirm the historicity of Romulus 
without conceding that Brutus was of an inferior degree of truth¬ 
fulness? The presumption of debunkers like Polydore that Livy’s 
testimony was a world above Geoffrey’s was something all 
Brute’s defenders had to confront. 

Some responded with the questionable ploy of trying openly to 
subvert Livy. Spenser’s friend, Thomas Churchyard, in his Wor- 
thines of Wales noted that “Liui among, the Romaines wrate 
right mitch, / With rare renowne, his Countrey to enrich: / And 
Pollidore, did ply the pen a pace, / To blurre straunge Soyles, and 
yeeld the Romaines grace.” 20 Polydore and Livy were in a kind of 
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conspiracy together, calling themselves unbiased while actually 
garnering honor for Rome. It was unreasonable to attack Geof¬ 
frey for being mere propaganda because all such ancient histor¬ 
ies were the stuff of propaganda; what glorified Britain was no 
less reliable than what glorified Rome. But this was in effect to 
admit that Geoffrey was mere propaganda, mythology contrived 
to magnify the nation. Kelton, meanwhile, maintained that Livy’s 
account of Romulus was both shameful to Rome and fabulous; 
with Romulus and Remus, Rome began ignominiously “with 
robery and pilage” and so Rome proclaims its lineage in “fayned 
fables,” Britain in “stories trewe.” 21 Kelton recognized the huge 
importance of measuring Britain’s ancient ancestry by Rome’s, 
and yet he would discredit the very stories permitting him to do 
so. Neither Churchyard nor Kelton seems to have been aware of 
the contradictions he espoused. 

Other adherents to Brutus saw the need to negotiate with Livy 
and to deal with his Romulus as creditable history. Geoffrey’s 
most able defender, John Price, insisted that the Brutus story 
had nothing to do with national prestige and was perfectly agree¬ 
able to commonly understood “facts” about Trojans, like those 
provided by Livy himself. Since Brutus was the oldest and most 
commonly held explanation for Britain’s name, it was only rea¬ 
sonable to believe in him given the migrations all over Europe of 
the exiled Trojans, who were not particularly qualified to provide 
glory in any case. Price contended that Livy, if taken at his word, 
explained away his own omission: he had himself noted the con¬ 
fusion about genealogy from Aeneas to Romulus. Small wonder 
then, said Price, that Livy should be uninformed about the lost 
grandson of Ascanius when he did not even know which Ascanius 
he was dealing with. Besides, if we could believe classical ac¬ 
counts, we knew that ancient civilizations were typically named 
for their founders. 22 John Ross, in the prose defense of Geoffrey 
he appended to his Britannica, made a similar argument: the 
correspondence between “Britain” and the name of an ancient 
hero was no more strange than that between Rome and Romu¬ 
lus; peoples often took their names from the great men who es¬ 
tablished them, as Roman histories showed. Moreover, Livy’s 
account of Aeneas afforded good evidence of the process by 
which civilizations were named. Must we not call this too into 
doubt if we call Brutus into doubt? 23 In a similar vein, David 
Powel, William Lambarde, and William Slatyer warned those 
who would preserve Roman and other “farre-fetcht Pedigrees” 
and then question Brutus: said Slatyer, “Censure that finds us, 
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them not frees.” 24 Richard Harvey, angrily refuting the Scottish 
doubter George Buchanan, tried to deny Buchanan’s (astute) ob¬ 
servation that the Brute myth existed only to compete with Ro¬ 
mulus, and claimed that the need to keep up with the Romans 
had no influence on it. Livy was not relevant to the discussion, 
Harvey reasoned, for nothing about his account rendered Geof¬ 
frey’s story untenable; in fact, since the story of Romulus fell 
chronologically some 300 years after that of Brutus, how could 
one claim that the Brute myth had been invented as a counter¬ 
point to the founder of Rome? And why had Buchanan argued 
that Silvian civilization was too primitive for its exiles to under¬ 
take the conquest of Britain? We might just as easily conclude, 
said Harvey, that Brutus and his compatriots were simply 
tougher than the Trojans who remained in Italy. If Livy had 
never mentioned Brutus, neither had he said anything to cancel 
him out, and in a Roman, the unawareness of British affairs was 
only to be expected. 25 The Welsh antiquary Humphrey Lhuyd 
agreed that Livy, at times mistrusted even by the Romans them¬ 
selves, missed a number of important facts about the ancient 
world. 26 

Such arguments had a point to make, but they too were ulti¬ 
mately encumbered by contradiction. These authors all con¬ 
tested the exclusive authority so commonly invested in Roman 
historians, and rightfully so. There was indeed reason to ques¬ 
tion the assumption that Romulus was in some sense more likely 
to be true than Brutus. Both of these stories were legends, and 
Price and the others had grounds to break down the hierarchy 
that had been established between them. The trouble was, they 
did so by trying to position Romulus and Brutus not as legends 
but as history. These arguments depend paradoxically on our ac¬ 
ceptance of Romulus as history, and on Livy’s lack of knowledge. 
If Livy’s first book were to be taken as reliable history, then his 
failure to mention Brutus is once again a serious obstacle; but if 
one posited Livy’s lack of knowledge, one admitted to the ex¬ 
treme murkiness of those primeval times. It seemed that one 
was forced either to admit that Romulus stood on firmer ground 
than Brutus or to abandon the entire era to the realm of myth— 
the ultimate recourse of Camden and his followers. Further¬ 
more, as Buchanan saw, it was patently self-defeating to claim 
that the British History had been fashioned devoid of any self- 
glorifying purpose. The competition with Rome was inherently 
built into the Brute myth as its thesis; how could one uphold the 
British History and yet deny its thesis? By trying to assert that 
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an ancient history should be divorced from propaganda, defend¬ 
ers made the British History seem all the more suspect, for it 
was clearly propaganda, and their incitement to defend it was 
clearly the competition with Rome. 

Thus, those who would keep their Brutus could comfortably 
neither besmirch nor work with Livy, Aeneas, and Romulus, and 
this awkward position caused much uncertainty about Brutus, 
especially next to his Roman counterpart. Many Englishmen 
knew they wanted a Brutus to place beside (or in front of) Ae¬ 
neas and Romulus, but always looming overhead was the depri¬ 
vation of authoritative facts about their hero and the presence of 
more commonly accepted classical sources illuminating the he¬ 
roes of other nations. John Higgins, who supplemented the origi¬ 
nal Mirror for Magistrates with several dramatic monologues 
featuring Galfridian personages, provides a good case study. His 
business is essentially to make over into verse the biographies of 
important (though unfortunate) British figures. In his preface to 
the reader, Higgins conveys his ardent desire to portray the an- 
cientest heroes of Britain for the nation’s glory and profit. He 
complains however that “Amongst diuers & sondry Chronicles of 
many Nations, I thincke there are none ... so vncertaine and 
briefe in the beginninge as ours.” Higgins wants historical mate¬ 
rial worthy of a Brutiad, but deems such a poetic almost impossi¬ 
ble due to the obscurity of the earliest Britons. It should not be 
so, says Higgins. The nation has always been possessed of as 
many learned writers as “any Nation vnder the Sunne”; we 
should be able “to fetch our Histories from the beginning, & 
make them as ample as the Chronicles of any other Country or 
Nation.” The sense of Rome-envy here seems to me unmistak¬ 
able. But somehow information has been lost in transition, re¬ 
placed by or diluted with the “facts & fables” of the “Romaines, 
Greekes, Persians, &c.” Strikingly, here we see Higgins insisting 
on the complete British foundation story that should be, but si¬ 
multaneously attributing the loss of this possibility to widespread 
assumptions about the superiority of classical culture. Higgins 
lashes out at the authority of the classics (naming Romans first, 
of course) by calling them fables, but admits this authority has 
become the dominant source of information about the ancient 
past. Though calling out for the right to appropriate for Britain 
the story of its own founding, he acknowledges his own lack of 
access to any substantive, detailed account of that founding. Hig¬ 
gins complained that often with Galfridian personages, all that 
we know “was comprised in three lines.” 27 
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As Brutus was a difficult figure to imagine in comparison to 
Romulus, so was his civilization, Troynovant, hard to picture in 
comparison to Rome; the best example for the problem of a bar¬ 
baric heritage was the myth of New Troy. As many scholars have 
recognized, “Troynovant” provided Renaissance poets with a 
handy, easy way to praise London and its royal residents. 28 But 
the significance of Troynovant went beyond the occasional func¬ 
tion of panegyric. New Troy was a major issue in the struggle to 
imagine Britain’s ancient world, and to do so in competing with 
the other New Troy. Troynovant was important to Galfridian my¬ 
thology not only because its establishment was the single impor¬ 
tant fact Geoffrey had divulged about Brutus’s reign. 29 It was also 
important because of the statement it made about the level of 
ancient British civilization. As Raleigh’s History shows very well, 
to Renaissance men regarding the ancient world, “civilization” 
meant people living in a contained place, recognizable as a city. 
Architecture, agriculture, and an advanced political structure 
were among the qualifying features. For Raleigh, city life—life in 
an Urbs —was probably almost as old as the human race itself, 
having been founded by Cain; the implication was that races of 
any significance founded cities at a very early stage in their de¬ 
velopment. 30 With regal period Rome, the features of which had 
been noted by Livy, Dionysius Halicarnassus, and Plutarch, the 
Urbs Romana certainly met the requirements. Livy had actually 
ascribed the building of Rome to Romulus, and Italian scholars 
(Biondo among the most important) had made concerted ar¬ 
chaeological speculations in trying to reconstruct Romulean 
Rome. 31 Troynovant represented the only opportunity for En¬ 
glishmen to hand to their own history the privileges invested in 
an ancient civilized culture. 

Sympathetic references to Troynovant were therefore typically 
accompanied with attempts to paint it as an Urbs; Brutus should 
not be imagined as having founded a city of less magnificence 
than Troy. The poet William Warner pictured Troynovant as the 
product of Brutus’s careful strategic planning; having considered 
its natural defenses and the fruitfulness of its soil, Brute built “up 
his Troy-novant, inclosing it with wall.” 32 Ross similarly de¬ 
scribed the excellence of its situation and its bountiful commodi¬ 
ties, agricultural and otherwise. 33 Though Higgins displayed his 
ancient Britons in their primitive garb—“their faces all and bod¬ 
ies were / Destainde with woade”—for him, Brute’s Troynovant 
was obviously an advanced culture; Higgins has Brute’s son, Al- 
banact, describe his father’s highly evolved and effective polity. 34 
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Slatyer articulated a common view of Brute’s significance when 
he emphasized that the conqueror had brought civilization to a 
savage land. In wiping out the giants, who subsisted on raw meat, 
held no laws, and used skins for clothes, Brutus and his followers 
achieved a shining monument of urbanity: Brute “Builds Townes 
and Towers and Temples great, / And Troynouant his Royall 
seate! / Where Lawes establisht, Crownes best guides.” 35 

This view of Troynovant, however, obviously clashed with the 
view of ancient British culture coming to light from the study of 
the classics. Ironically, the very descriptions which allowed Hig¬ 
gins to imagine his woad stained primitives seemed to preclude 
his view of their capital city, and the very aspects of savage living 
Slatyer had ascribed to the giants seemed to be characteristic of 
the Britons themselves. It was bad enough authorities like Dio¬ 
dorus Siculus and Strabo had both affirmed that the Britons 
lacked agriculture and clothing; the classics also seemed to show 
that the Britons lacked the two aspects of civilized life key to the 
idea of Troynovant: architecture and polity. 36 Troynovant re¬ 
quired both elements to retain its essential importance. If the 
city were not an Urbs in the sense of walls and buildings, then 
Brutus seemed not to have founded anything substantial. Simi¬ 
larly, if Britain had actually been divided among a multitude of 
different nations, then the Britons were not one people spread 
throughout the island with Troynovant as their capital; this 
would mean that only those associated with the area of London 
could be attached to Troy, which made the entire myth surround¬ 
ing Brutus, Trojan founder of the race, seem severely compro¬ 
mised. That Caesar had mentioned a tribe (“civitas”) called the 
“Trinobantes” in the general vicinity of Middlesex ultimately pro- 
provided little comfort. Lhuyd and Price tried to argue that “Tri¬ 
nobantes” was actually a corruption of Troia Nova, and that 
therefore Caesar could help stand as witness for Geoffrey. Al¬ 
though both authors were effective in refuting Polydore’s sar¬ 
donic placement of the Trinobantes far from the region around 
London, 37 they could not stengthen the link between the tribe and 
Brutus’s capital city. In drawing upon Caesar, they had admitted 
into evidence proof that there was no Urbs corresponding to 
Troia Nova, only a tribe, and that this tribe was only one among 
many—not the premier city of a unified people. The acknowledg¬ 
ment that the Trinobantes did indeed inhabit the environs of 
London prevented neither Camden nor his follower, William Bur¬ 
ton, from disavowing the tribe’s connection to the Brute myth. 38 

Since the myth of New Troy was thus as critical to the competi- 
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tion with Rome as it was difficult to maintain, Englishmen were 
left with divided minds on the subject of how to approach it; Wil¬ 
liam Harrison and John Stow afford us two of the most promi¬ 
nent examples. Although Harrison demonstrates very well the 
incompatibility of Caesar’s Trinobantes and Geoffrey’s New 
Troy, he found he could part with neither. In describing the Tri¬ 
nobantes, Harrison made clear that they were to be viewed as a 
Civitas (a group of people, a tribe) and not an Urbs, and even 
noted that they were a good example of how the Britons were 
divided into a slew of petty kingdoms. Later, however, we hear 
that “Trinobantum” was the Roman term for London’s first 
name, “Trenouanton,” which Brutus named “in remembrance of 
old Troie, from whence his ancestors proceeded.” Harrison even 
uses the terms “erect a citie” and “builded” to describe Brute’s 
achievement; it was impossible to conceive of Brute without his 
Urbs. 39 

Just as we see Harrison trying to forge the Trinobantes/Troy- 
novant connection in spite of the information he has already pro¬ 
vided to contradict it, we also see Stow, in his famous Survay of 
London, variously discrediting Troynovant and retaining it as a 
possibility. Stow opens the Survay with a remarkably candid but 
also cryptic acknowledgment of the place of Troynovant in the 
competition with Rome: “As Rome the chiefe Citie of the world 
to glorifie it selfe, drew her originall from the Gods, Goddesses, 
and demy Gods, by the Troian progeny, So this famous Citie of 
London for greater glorie, and in emulation of Rome, deriueth it 
selfe from the very same originall.” Stow admits that the myth of 
Troynovant was inextricably tied to the larger project of promot¬ 
ing Britain to the level of Rome. But did such a striking admis¬ 
sion imply his disbelief in the myth? Stow will not let us 
determine this. He goes on to cite the classical sources testifying 
that the Trinobantes comprised a Civitas and not an Urbs, and 
that the Britons knew nothing of houses or walls; in fact, he went 
so far as to attribute any ancient British architecture to the Ro¬ 
mans, who “sowed the seedes of civilitie over all Europe.” But 
even these measures did not overwhelm Stow’s attachment to 
the concept of New Troy and his urge to compete with the Ro¬ 
mans. He alerts his reader to the linguistic similarity between 
“Trinobantes” and Troia Nova, and as he closes his Survay with 
the various classical texts which yielded impressions of London’s 
ancient importance and splendor, Stow implies that he might 
well have used Geoffrey: “Some holde it credible enough that 
London was first Trinobantum ciuitas, or Troia nova, that fa- 
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mous Cittie in our histories.” He omits the British History only 
because he wants to draw proof of London’s greatness exclu¬ 
sively from sources no one will question; he does not confirm that 
Troynovant is fiction. 40 Despite an awareness of Geoffrey’s obvi¬ 
ous limitations, Stow feels his London needs to be praised, and 
he refuses to discount completely the best source for that praise. 

If Brutus and Troynovant were important but shadowy entities 
in people’s minds, so were the means by which knowledge about 
them had been translated through two and a half millennia; the 
problem of historiographical continuity surrounded the Brute 
myth, as best exemplified by the incredible device Englishmen 
used to combat their gaps in knowledge: the Samotheans. Cer¬ 
tainly among the many advantages Rome enjoyed in the compe¬ 
tition for an ancient past was its apparent capacity to extend that 
past back well beyond even the Trojan War; as we have noted, 
Rome’s ancestry was well connected to the world of classical my¬ 
thology in general. The Trojan heroes all held well known pedi¬ 
grees that reached back to the gods, who were commonly 
thought, as Professor Ferguson has shown, 41 to have in fact lived 
as outstanding men and women deified by their grateful or awes¬ 
truck people. The Fathers of the church had forwarded this euhe- 
meristic view, 42 and Englishmen had become acquainted with the 
concept from sources ranging from Caxton’s Receuyll of the His¬ 
tories of Troy, to Polydore, to Raleigh, to Thomas Heywood. 43 
The effect of such thinking was to solidify the most ancient his¬ 
tory of Rome by connecting it to the most ancient history of all, 
the days when Hercules, Jupiter, and Saturn actually walked the 
earth. If stories from before the Trojan War had survived, then 
the stories about Aeneas and his journey to Italy seemed to gain 
credibility. Raleigh argued Virgil to be a relatively credible 
source using just this type of reasoning: Virgil was a link in an 
invaluable chain of information, which encompassed Homer and 
which extended from the most ancient times; although Virgil, like 
his predecessors, was poeticizing ancient historical events, one 
could feel secure that something of the truth about these events 
had been carried along through the poetical tradition. 44 

This type of security is what Englishmen who endorsed the Sa¬ 
motheans sought to gain by them. The Samotheans were derived 
from interpretations of the inventive Annio of Viterbo, an Italian 
antiquarian who in 1498 had claimed the Babylonian author Be- 
rosus as an authority for his outlandish theories. 45 Using Annio, 
John Bale was able to present his Samotheans, a race descended 
from Samothes, a grandson of Noah. Samothes had established 
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a civilization in Britain, and the list of his descendants included 
the kings Druis and his son Bardus, the founders of druidism and 
bardism. The Samotheans provided great benefits for Brutus and 
British glory not only by connecting Britain’s past to the infallible 
sacred history, but also by helping to lend continuity to Geof¬ 
frey’s mythology. Suddenly, in the sixteenth century writers 
were investing the Brute story with a sense of historical back¬ 
ground which it had never had before; the time anterior to 
Brute’s arrival being better understood, that arrival seemed all 
the less obscure and fabulous. In addition, the Samotheans af¬ 
forded an argument for how information about that arrival had 
been transmitted through time: as Bale indicated, they proved 
that learned culture had existed in Britain since the flood, and 
had existed in the form of the two institutions to whom the sur¬ 
vival of the British History had been attributed, the bards and 
druids. 46 Bards and druids and their oral traditions were crucial 
to explaining how knowledge about Brutus had reached the 
sources Geoffrey had supposedly translated. That these keepers 
of the culture far predated Brute and survived well beyond his 
reign, so as to be noted by the Romans when they finally encoun¬ 
tered Britain, argued the durability of Geoffrey’s account. The 
ancient chain of information that Virgil had received and had 
subsequently become part of was not the only such chain to be 
recognized. 

The Samotheans became prominent as an argument for conti¬ 
nuity, and thus they played a role in the competition with Rome. 
Of course, belief in the Samotheans cannot correctly be thought 
of as an exclusively Protestant phenomenon; one of their most 
fervent proponents was Richard White of Basingstoke, a Catho¬ 
lic. 47 Moreover, many writers simply could not accept the Samo¬ 
theans at all. Raleigh, while he guardedly accepted Annio’s 
Berosus on a few points, easily dismissed the Samotheans, and 
although some members of the Society of Antiquaries seemed in¬ 
clined to the Samotheans, Camden and Selden both (sensibly) at¬ 
tacked Annio’s credibility. 48 Nevertheless, Bale’s efforts did not 
go unnoticed, as many saw the usefulness to the competition 
with Rome of a learned native people older than Jupiter. When 
in the Old Arcadia the staunchly Protestant Sir Philip Sidney 
called his ancient version of England Samothea and placed him¬ 
self there in the form of his alter-ego, Philisides, he clearly saw 
this usefulness in the Samotheans; his Samothea, “famous” for 
its advanced civilization, suggested an ancient native tradition 
equal to the better known Hellenistic world that had dominated 
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Europe and produced Rome. 49 Bale’s promotion of the Samo- 
theans was certainly linked to his Protestant propaganda. In his 
preface to the Summarium he insisted on the abundance of 
learned writers and philosophers in Samothean culture and its 
druids and bards. He noted with pride that the druids were said 
to be both monotheistic and iconoclastic, eschewing both image 
worship and Egyptian animal worship. Bale asked, “At quis hos 
non vidit multo salubriora populis tradisse praecepta, quam san- 
ctissimi papistarum archimandritrae praesules, aut magistri?” 
[and who does not see that these men handed down much more 
wholesome precepts to the people, than the most holy bishops 
and teachers of the papists?]; as an extremely ancient, indepen¬ 
dently British, and religiously enlightened learned tradition, the 
Samotheans were to be seen in direct contrast to Catholicism. 50 
Slatyer also commemorated the Samotheans and the excellent 
“sacred wisedome” and “diuine Philosophie” they taught, em¬ 
phasizing the ancient race as a vehicle for continuity and as an 
alternative to the idolatrous traditions of classical mythology. 
After stressing the importance of the bards to the preservation 
of British lore, Slatyer claimed that “not yet” had those “fond fa¬ 
bles” of pagan superstition been fabricated; the foundational di¬ 
vinities of the heathen—specifically, the Roman gods Saturn, 
Jove, Pan, and Apollo—were newfangled inventions unknown to 
Britain’s earliest wisemen. 51 Harrison meanwhile stressed the 
connectedness of King Druis’s original religion to that true reli¬ 
gion handed down from Noah (from whom Druis was removed 
by only a few generations); the Samothean king practiced “the 
true Theologie, whereby the right service of God was kept and 
preserued in puritie.” 52 Thus, the Samotheans were used as yet 
another way to declare independence from and even superiority 
over Rome. 

Harrison, however, illustrates the difficulties involved with 
using the Samotheans for continuity. He could imagine the purity 
of the Samothean religion but not its long preservation. Druidical 
religion had become corrupted very soon after its founder died, 
and as for the bards, they had degenerated into a disgrace; they 
had become frivolous minstrels and had grossly neglected their 
duty as the keepers of national memory. Such pessimistic specu¬ 
lation underscores the two main weaknesses of the Samothean 
idea. The first was that so obscure a history, backed ultimately 
by Annio alone, was for many an unpersuasive argument for the 
transmission of texts. Even if the bards and druids had survived 
to Brutus and far beyond him, it seemed that their lore was 
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wholly lost, and would have been riven with inaccuracy and su¬ 
perstition had it survived. Thus, the Samotheans, who seemed so 
convenient for lending support to Brutus, were often deemed 
less close to the truth than Brutus himself. The second weakness 
ran back to the old Protestant distrust of relying too much on 
human tradition. Harrison’s condemnation of superstition under¬ 
mined his eagerness to establish the Samotheans as Britain’s 
own, independent, ancient, learned culture. The quest for a pre¬ 
historic mythology to rival Jupiter and Saturn ran against the 
powerful notion that the Jews alone had understood true divinity 
before the incarnation; the gentile gods were an entirely idola¬ 
trous creation analogous to the church of Rome. Bale himself felt 
this dilemma, and in his Actes of English Votaryes went as far 
as to use his own Samotheans in a negative vein; unchaste, and 
developing forms of proto-monkery, the earliest druids resem¬ 
bled the superstitions of popery. 53 It was forever precarious to 
align tradition with Protestantism, and thus there was always 
cause to stress discontinuity with antiquity—that cultures had 
disappeared with no transmissions. 

Brutus, then, fascinating and important though he was, lay hid¬ 
den behind a wall; there were inherent limitations to imagining 
the man, his civilization, and the means by which his story had 
been learned. Such a situation left the project of his poeticized 
historical reconstruction at a great disadvantage, especially 
when compared to classical episodes such as Jupiter’s career, 
Troy’s fall, Aeneas’s landing in Italy, and, ultimately, Romulus’s 
organization of Rome. There could be no Plutarch-styled Life of 
Brute nor any Brutiad, despite the obvious call for such things. 
In turn, awareness of this disadvantage caused writers to rebel 
against the predominance of classical mythology even as they in¬ 
advertently admitted to it. But while Brutus was supported only 
to varying degrees, and always clumsily, hesitantly, and vaguely, 
English poets consistently refused to surrender the primeval 
world to Rome. 

This tension between yielding to and rebelling against classi¬ 
cal authority is pronounced in the drama of the time, as we see 
from the example of Thomas Heywood, whose four Ages ren¬ 
dered a very popular account of the classical gods and heroes 
and the story of Troy. Heywood gives the nod to the classics in 
the bare act of demonstrating that this tale could be told dramati¬ 
cally. In the Iron Age, he relates the Troy story as historically 
true and even gives an epilogue in which Ulysses apologizes for 
any discomfort we may have experienced about the action: the 
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author has merely abided by the dictates of history, so if of¬ 
fended, we cannot fault him. There is an underlying assumption 
about the tremendous authority of the matter of Troy; it is unmis¬ 
takably history, and probably the most glorious history of all. We 
need to appreciate the “Antiquity and Nobleness of the History” 
and the learned tradition of historical poetry which has brought 
it to us. Even when Heywood sneaks in the British connection to 
Troy, he finds he must include that of Rome along with it. Hec¬ 
tor’s ghost reveals to Aeneas his destiny to be the father of two 
magnificent peoples: “One Romulus, another Bruite shall 
reare, / These shall nor Honours, nor just Rectors want, / Lum¬ 
bar dies Roome, great Britaines Troy-nouant .” And yet, Hey¬ 
wood is, in effect, declaring that the matter of Troy, glorious as 
it may be, is indivisible from its British ramification. The bloody 
history is, in fact, vindicated by the future rise of Rome and Brit¬ 
ain. Heywood does not claim Britain as Rome’s superior, but he 
does insist that Rome cannot be imagined as the sole product of 
Troy. Even as he gives so much weight to the matter of Troy, 
Heywood nudges the competition with Rome into it, situating 
that competition as the meaningful outcome of Troy’s fall. 54 With 
Heywood, a sense of the superior vividness and authority of clas¬ 
sical mythology is clearly acknowledged, but not without some 
rebellion against this authority. Heywood does not seem to view 
Brutus as portrayable, like Aeneas and Hector clearly are; and 
yet Brutus, Heywood contends, is just as important as they— 
perhaps more important, for he grants meaning to their story. 

With this conflicted sense of Brutus as at once hugely mean¬ 
ingful and strangely unportrayable, Heywood typifies a general 
tendency. Of all Geoffrey’s personages, one would think Brutus 
among the most comprehensible. In comparison to other Galfrid- 
ian figures, Geoffrey had offered a fair amount of detail about 
Brutus, if not about his reign, then at least about his wanderings 
and conquests. But as it happened, Galfridian “facts” could not 
make the man any less obscure; the wall around him prevented 
English dramatists from approaching him. The single play de¬ 
voted to him has been lost, 55 probably indicative of its poor qual¬ 
ity. Locrine, the anonymous play relating the story of Brutus’s 
ill-fated successor, shows Brutus only on his deathbed, recount¬ 
ing his career and partitioning the realm among his three sons. 
The author is careful not to stray very far from the known “facts” 
about Brutus’s life, but we get to know Brutus not at all, save as 
a generic ideal king. In a scene necessary to introduce us to the 
characters, we learn nothing of substance about who they are or 
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about their relationships. Brutus’s remarks about his sons’ per¬ 
sonalities are tightly controlled by the scanty information Geof¬ 
frey vouchsafed about them: since Camber will give his name to 
Wales, Brutus predicts this will happen, and since Albanact will 
give his name to Scotland after dying in battle, Brutus claims he 
has a warlike personality suitable to the harsh Northern climes. 56 
Higgins, in his Mirror —though not drama, composed of dramatic 
monologues—was similarly incapable of imagining dramatically 
Brutus and his world. Albanact’s monologue tells the story of his 
adventures with pride, but with no more insights into Brutus 
than we get in Locrine. In fact, as in Locrine Brutus is here 
imagined with any vividness only on his deathbed. What manner 
of man he was remains vague, and it is interesting that Higgins 
did not feel free to give Brutus himself a monologue. In spite of 
his apology, which we considered above, that his project of poeti¬ 
cizing Galfridian personages required great leaps of imagination, 
Higgins with Brutus, and indeed with most of his Galfridian 
monologues, restrains himself from making very great leaps. 57 In 
fact, the surviving dramatic piece which works the hardest to 
grant Brutus a voice is Anthony Munday’s masque, The Tri¬ 
umphs of Reunited Britania, and such a portrayal, featuring a 
fanciful Brutus in dialogue with personifications of Britain’s vari¬ 
ous realms, contributes little to our sense of the man himself. 
Rather, we once again get merely a general sense of the great¬ 
ness of Brute’s achievement in carving an excellent civilization 
out of the wilderness. 58 Our impression, in this masque as in the 
drama in general, is that the importance of treating Brutus far 
outweighs his capacity to be treated. 

This tension carried over to epic, the genre probably best qual¬ 
ified to commemorate Brutus. In fact, herein lay the key question 
in evaluating the Galfridian tradition and its place as the national 
narrative: was Geoffrey analogous to Livy? Was Geoffrey’s mate¬ 
rial available for a poetry which could, allowing for some imagi¬ 
native decoration, recreate the nation’s first founding? Did 
Geoffrey indeed offer opportunities for a British Virgil to take up 
Virgil’s gauntlet? As with dramatists, patriotic poets answered 
with a resounding “yes” in theory but with a quiet “no” in prac¬ 
tice. It is startling that for all the debate about Brutus and all the 
attempts to defend his honor, no poem in English was produced 
to rival Ronsard’s Franciad. Although the fictionally of his titu¬ 
lar hero, Francus, was understood by Ronsard and little both¬ 
ered him, France’s imaginary Trojan founder nevertheless lent 
himself to a relatively in-depth portrayal by a major poet. 59 Mean- 
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while, across the channel, Englishmen offered up not Brutiads 
but mere epic catalogues, skeletal outlines of the British History 
which did not linger much (if at all) over the details of the story. 
The list of such works includes William Warner’s Albions En¬ 
gland, Heywood’s Troia Britanica, Ross’s Britannica, Slatyer’s 
Palae Albion, and the two chronicles of John Taylor, the Water 
Poet. 60 Such a format for conveying the Brute story had good 
medieval precedent, with Lawman and John Hardyng both pres¬ 
enting the British History in verse chronicles, taking some poetic 
license. But the effect of the Renaissance Galfridian epic cata¬ 
logues was ultimately ambiguous; they passionately declared the 
equality of the British History to classical mythology, even while 
glossing over the facts of Brute’s conquest, reign, and character, 
and thereby inadvertently giving ground to the very authority 
they were resisting. 

Two good examples are Warner and Heywood. Warner’s poem 
begins with a long account of the adventures of Hercules, which 
would have surprised none of his readers. Warner’s style was 
quick summary occasionally interrupted by episodes chosen for 
especial focus, and Hercules was a sound enough episode to fore¬ 
ground. He figured into the story of Britain by his victory over 
the tyrannical Albion, who was thought to have flourished in Brit¬ 
ain between the Samotheans and the arrival of Brute. This story 
had the advantage of linking Britain’s earliest history with the 
euhemeristic versions of classical mythology, arguing the merits 
of the former to be comparable with those of the latter. And yet, 
after telling the story of Hercules, Warner does nothing to associ¬ 
ate him with Albion or Britain. How Hercules is relevant to Brit¬ 
ish history we are not told. Warner goes on to relate the stories 
of Troy’s fall and Aeneas’s conquest of Latium, and even appends 
to his poem an involved prose report of Aeneas’s history. War¬ 
ner’s aim is to prove that “the Brutons bring / Their pedigree 
from Jupiter,” and that Brutus’s conquest of Albion was accom¬ 
plished “with no lesse payne and praise then had his Grandsier 
late / Achieved at Latium.” But he ends up proving that he knows 
Hercules and Aeneas much better than he knows Albion and 
Brutus, and that to gain any ancient glory for itself, Britain must 
knock on the door of Rome’s ancestry—and hope to be let in. 61 

The Troia Britanica handles these opposing traditions in a 
similar fashion. As he did in the Ages, here in his epic Heywood 
fosters Britain’s claim to a position in the history of Troy every 
bit as honorable as the position of Rome. After fifteen cantos nar¬ 
rating the antiquity of Troy and its destruction, Heywood finally 
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devotes Canto 16 to a whirlwind tour through the Galfridian chro¬ 
nology. His catalogue of Galfridian kings presents itself as fairly 
serious, as each stanza is accompanied by dates marking the 
year—both of the world and b.c./a.d.— when each episode oc¬ 
curred. These dates not only reinforce a sense of the historicity 
of Geoffrey’s story, but also offer a very significant piece of infor¬ 
mation: Rome was built many generations after Brutus’s found¬ 
ing of Troynovant. As Heywood makes a point of explaining in his 
commentary, “The Antiquity of London was helde to bee longe 
before Rome.” In this commentary the poet also affirms that 
“this Land may contend with any other whatsoever for her antiq¬ 
uity.” We soon realize, however, that this assurance of Britain’s 
ability to contend is actually only in supposition. Heywood indi¬ 
cates that we would find Britain in contention if we could only 
find some evidence; but alas, the constant turmoil of invasions 
and wars has “left the certainty of our first Antiquity doubtfull to 
the world.” Receiving this admission after Heywood has given us 
a protracted poetical account of Troy’s ancestry, wars, and fall, 
we get the same feeling as with the Ages: the poet’s classical 
sources must be on a much firmer footing than his Galfridian 
material, which gets such minimal treatment; we feel he can 
truly poeticize only the former. Like Warner, Heywood longs for a 
native historiographical respectability which he seems to vitiate. 
Virgil’s account of Aeneas, Heywood admits, is so commonly 
known and accepted that he need not even repeat it. The Galfrid¬ 
ian chronology, less known, does evidently need repeating, so 
that we respect Britain’s antiquity, but Heywood is unable to re¬ 
peat it with a Virgilian, imaginative narrative. 62 

The two most important specimens of Galfridian epic-cata¬ 
logue are found in Drayton’s Poly Olbion and Spenser’s Faerie 
Queene. These are two authors who, in my estimation, hold two 
very different attitudes about the historicity of the Brute myth. 
Drayton was a sincere believer, and Spenser was not. But both 
Drayton and Spenser share the need to oppose the Galfridian 
tradition to the traditions of Rome, despite the problems inher¬ 
ent in doing so. To each of them, the competition with Rome was 
for the poet historical at the heart of his project; Rome’s historio¬ 
graphical domination was anathema. 

Following the traditional view, I take Drayton’s adherence to 
the Brute myth to be very serious. 63 Recent commentators have 
suggested that his belief in Brutus was fairly cavalier, as indi¬ 
cated by his invitation to one of the major sceptics, Selden, to pro¬ 
vide commentary on the Poly Olbion. 64 But I do not think Drayton 
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agreed with his friend about Brutus, but rather agreed to dis¬ 
agree with a man he knew would “illustrate” his poem better 
than any of his other acquaintances. Selden himself character¬ 
izes his own views on Brutus as different and more sceptical than 
the poet’s. 65 And I do not think we should take as ironic the pas¬ 
sionate defenses in Songs VI and X on behalf of the British His¬ 
tory. Rather, Drayton’s conviction of Brute’s historicity was 
genuine, and it was a conviction not only patriotic but anti- 
Roman in quality. Let us note Drayton’s bold, antagonistic state¬ 
ment which opens his catalogue of the kings after Brute: 

And though remorselesse Rome, which first did us enthrall, 

As barbarous but esteem’d, and stickt not so to call; 

The ancient Britans yet a sceptred King obey’d 

Three hundred yeeres before Romes great foundation laid; 

And had a thousand yeeres an Empire strongly stood, 

Ere Caesar to her shores here stemd the circling Flood 

(VIII.37—42) 

The Brute myth stands against Roman tyranny in historiography 
mirroring Roman tyranny in history; the world has wrongly 
deemed of superior antiquity and glory what is really a wicked, 
presumptuous race singing only its own praises. And yet Drayton 
felt the winds of historiographical change upon him. He had a 
kind of siege mentality, clinging to his truth in the face of attacks 
which he must have somehow latently sensed would inevitably 
destroy it. 

His second defense of the British History, sung by the River 
Dee at the end of Song X, reveals just this mentality. Drayton 
unleashes a salvo against Roman domination, even while the in¬ 
adequacy of the weapons at his disposal becomes apparent. Back 
in Song I, we understood that we needed to hear Brute’s saga not 
only for its interest, but also because it has come under fire; it is 
a sacred national possession “Which now the envious world doth 
slander for a dreame” (1.312). In Song X, then, Dee begins his 
defense by making clear just whom we mean by the “envious 
world”: those who would hold Roman histories superior to their 
own. Dee expresses his disbelief at fellow countrymen who 
would, “with a neglectfull eare,” malign their “Grand-sires God¬ 
like name” (219-24). Such people neglect Brute’s name primarily 
by assuming it is conclusively disproven by its absence from 
Roman accounts: such people say that “they [the Romans] who 
most doe strive, / From that great stock of Troy their linage to 
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derive, / In all the large descent of lulus, never found / That 
Brute, on whom wee might our first beginning ground” (225-34). 
For Drayton, then, such neglect figures all that is unpatriotic; as¬ 
suming the historiographical superiority of the Romans is well 
nigh traitorous. Dee also notes that the Romans “strive” harder 
than anyone else to attach themselves to Troy, implying that if 
such an effort bespeaks an urge to put self-glorification before 
truth, then the Romans should be deemed the most guilty of it. 
Dee thus gives us a profound sense of the frustration and indig¬ 
nation of competing with Rome. Why, when Geoffrey comes 
under attack, should Roman histories, and the motives lying be¬ 
hind them, be permitted to go unquestioned? But Drayton’s Dee 
goes on to take this argument even further, insisting that Roman 
histories and the Greek myths that support them are actually in¬ 
ferior to British oral tradition. The Brute myth emerged from an 
ancient information chain which existed long “Before those Ro¬ 
mans were,” and which was part of high culture, possessed of 
“learning, long with us, ere t’was with them in use” (235-42). Nor 
were the stories conserved in this chain “fabulous, like those de¬ 
vised by the Greeks ” (256). Thus, the view of Brute’s society as 
independent, extremely advanced, and fully capable of preserv¬ 
ing its records was for Drayton uncompromisable. And yet, what 
was the Brute myth without the Greek myths and without the 
earliest history of Rome? Drayton can forward the oral histories 
of the bards as an alternative tradition; Dee tries to claim that 
oral tradition is a vastly more accurate means of historical conti¬ 
nuity than the books we use to divine the stories of Greece and 
Rome (249-79). But the songs of the bards, existing only in sup¬ 
position, will not bring Drayton the information he can find in 
Homer, Livy, and Virgil. The poet rages against the seemingly 
immovable fact that if we are to take legendary history as legiti¬ 
mate history, the classics must prevail. 

This sense of fighting a lost cause colors the account of Brutus 
sung by the River Dert in Song I. 66 In placing the Brute story in 
the first song, Drayton was obviously making a statement about 
its importance. As the vanguard of the poem, the Brute myth is 
perhaps the most sacred of the relics of antiquity the Poly Olbion 
has been charged to protect, the one most representative of the 
poem’s mission. Thus, steps are taken to support Brutus, such 
as Drayton’s apparent attempt to hierarchize different types of 
legendary British history. That he excludes the Samotheans 
from his encyclopedic poem bespeaks his agreement with Selden 
on their ridiculousness. Albion, giant son of Neptune, Drayton 
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perhaps thought a little more likely to be true, and so we encoun¬ 
ter Albion and his fight with Hercules (IV.56, XVIII.705-20, 
XIX.4-10). Such moments appear, however, only as fanciful orna¬ 
mentation, so Drayton doubtless had reservations about Albion. 
Brutus, however, the poet tried to put on a higher plane, one 
equal with the history he records throughout the poem. Drayton 
treats the story with a loving care, at several moments going be¬ 
yond a simple retelling of the type found in so many of the other 
epic-catalogue versions and providing splashes of vividness. A 
good example is his picturing the life on Brutus’s ships as they 
sail along the north African coast: 

And saflie under saile, the howres doe entertaine 

With sights of sundrie shores, which they from farre discrie: 

And viewing with delight th ’Azarian Mountaines hie, 

One walking on the deck, unto his friend would say 
(As I have heard some tell) So goodly Ida lay (416-20). 

Drayton envisions what they would have seen on their journey 
and what their feelings might have been as Trojan exiles thinking 
of Troy without ever having seen it. The passage is an argument 
for their historical existence as a civilized people—i.e., they had 
ships—and a people who actually lived through the events Geof¬ 
frey set down. 

But such measures as hierarchizing foundation stories and 
bolstering the Brute myth through imagery are counteracted by 
the absurdities the story forces on the poet, such as the founda¬ 
tion of Tours in honor of Brute’s slain nephew (459-64). 67 Dray¬ 
ton’s longest and most vigorous depiction in the story is the 
wrestling match between Brutus’s friend Corineus (eponymous 
founder of Cornwall) and the giant Gogmagog (471-506). Al¬ 
though the Renaissance by no means ruled out the existence of 
giants in the ancient world, 68 the Gogmagog story was not the 
one to emphasize in order to argue Geoffrey’s credibility. The 
poet’s treatment of this fable threatens to push the larger Brute 
story down in Drayton’s hierarchy to the level of Albion, the level 
of fanciful myth. Drayton, along with everyone else, could not si¬ 
multaneously stick to Geoffrey’s details and render a convincing 
or specific portrait of Brutus himself—the man on whom all de¬ 
pended. The poet cannot dispel the possibility that the opening 
of Dert’s Brute story, the Roman account of Aeneas (319-36), lies 
at a higher level than the rest of it. 

For Spenser, the preservation of the Brute myth was not as 
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crucial as it was for Drayton. Nevertheless, waging the competi¬ 
tion with Rome was central to the theory behind The Faerie 
Queene. Spenser seems to have held the Brute myth in low es¬ 
teem as serious history; of this his denigration of Brutus in A 
View of the State of Ireland is enough to convince most readers. 69 
But opposition to Rome being the force behind his epic poem, 
Rome must not be allowed to rest on traditions superior to those 
of Britain; suspicious as the British History was to Spenser, he 
felt its patriotic symbolism deeply. How could he combat Roman 
historiographical authority while at the same time avoiding over¬ 
dependence on British traditions he did not trust? As he does 
with church history, with Brutus Spenser solves this dilemma by 
maintaining a kind of dual historiographical vision. In this case, 
he balances a sense of the ridiculousness of the Brute myth with 
a sense of its powerful meaning for the nation, and plays this bal¬ 
ance off against Rome’s claim to superior antiquity and glory. On 
the one hand, Spenser positions Britain’s antiquity next to 
Rome’s by suggesting that all such legendary history was of 
questionable historical and patriotic value; Romulus is demoted 
to the same level of nonsense as the British History. On the other 
hand, meanwhile, Spenser postulates that anything true about 
Rome’s legendary founding must also be true of Britain’s; with¬ 
out exactly arguing the historicity of Brutus, the poet still forces 
us to accept that Brutus held whatever degree of factuality Ro¬ 
mulus did. We see this two pronged strategy at work in both of 
his renderings of the Brute myth, in II.x and Ill.ix. 

We see it, for example, in Spenser’s introduction to Briton 
Moniments: Spenser claims the early part of the British His¬ 
tory—the preeminent feature of which was, of course, Brutus— 
for an “Argument worthy of Maeonian quill, / Or rather worthy 
of great Phoebus rote” (II.x.3.1-2). The comparison to Homer 
places the British History in the same category as the story of 
Aeneas, the tale most commonly accepted as “worthy” of receiv¬ 
ing the traditions of Greek mythology and of matching them in 
authority. But in what sense is the British History worthy of 
Homer? In the first place, it seems that here Spenser admits that 
the Brute myth is mere fiction among fictions. He presents 
Homer as the stuff of plain poetic encomium, only one degree re¬ 
moved from an idea of pure poetry, pure imagination, figured in 
Phoebus. The implication is perhaps that Homer’s personae 
were more like bare, hyperbolic, panegyrical fabrications than 
representations of historical people. If Spenser assumes our dis¬ 
trust of Geoffrey, then truly Homer, it is implied, is no more reli- 
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able than Geoffrey; and if Homer is pure poetry, then by 
extension the same is true of those traditions depending on him. 
But in the second place, Spenser would have known of the perva¬ 
sive acceptance of the Homeric material as approaching the 
truth. In Spenser’s terms, then, to whatever extent we are willing 
to give the nod to Homer, we must also be prepared to do the 
same for the Brute myth. Howsoever we invest in the matter of 
Troy, Britain is “worthy” of it. We can look at it either way— 
Homer is as false as Geoffrey, or Geoffrey is as true as 
Homer—as long as British traditions are not deemed inferior. 

On the first side, in describing Brutus’s adventures and con¬ 
quests, Spenser gives us a major hint that we are not to take this 
legendary founding, or any other, very seriously. The hint is 
Spenser’s unique handling of the fight of Brutus and his com¬ 
rades with the indigenous giants. 70 To Corineus’s fight with Gog- 
magog, Spenser adds the fight of Debon with Coulin, and Canute 
with Godmer, and hence we get three eponyms from the episode 
instead of one: we get Devonshire and Kent along with Cori¬ 
neus’s Cornwall (II.x.11-12). Such a move casts the entire story 
into fantasy, as though any patriotic poet has the right to make 
up fables about place names. Spenser solidifies this suggestion 
by mentioning in the same stanza Albion’s fight with Hercules, 
this after he had, only five stanzas earlier (II.x.6), given the ety¬ 
mology for “Albion” widely considered most sensible; ancient 
mariners named the island for its white cliffs, “albis rupibus.” 71 
Legendary foundation stories may be fun, but much more likely 
explanations exist. In a sense, the very idea of a correspondence 
with the truth of such stories is called in question; we ask, why 
not make up fables about such a cloudy era in history? Spenser, 
like Camden, reminds us that we are dealing with a fabulous age, 
which means any tradition, no matter whence it came, pretend¬ 
ing to deal with it is suspect. Homer is as false as Geoffrey. 

But on the other side, Spenser alludes strongly to the great sig¬ 
nificance of the Brute myth, and indicates that it has the merits 
of any other such foundation story. A great part of the signifi¬ 
cance of the Brute myth, as we have seen, came from its idea of 
an early civilization in Britain, of an advanced and virtuous peo¬ 
ple who tamed the land. This idea was crucial to Britain’s ability 
to face Rome as an equal. Spenser stresses the savageness of the 
island before Brutus arrived, a place of giants “and halfe beastly 
men, / That neuer tasted grace, nor goodnesse felt, / But like wild 
beasts lurking in loathsome den ... All naked without shame”; 
these people in their “filthinesse / Polluted this same gentle soyle 
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long time” (II.x.7, 9). This primitivism is so strongly and pejora¬ 
tively conveyed that we sense one very basic aspect of the Brute 
myth must be retained: the nation of the Britons was a vast im¬ 
provement over whatever weird and unknown race had preceded 
them. We must not imagine a state of prolonged savagery until 
the arrival of Caesar, nor a nation so completely unlike the other 
civilizations of ancient Europe; we should not imagine the Bri¬ 
tons as a nation so completely mysterious. Spenser, like Drayton, 
reinforces this point by the hierarchizing of foundation myths. 
Samothea gets no mention, the giant Albion is mentioned only 
after the less fanciful etymology has been given, and the story of 
Albina, daughter of Dioclesian, is refuted as a “monstrous error” 
(II.x.8). Our image of Brutus’s Britons is not so utterly silly as the 
Samotheans, Albion, or Albina; the British History is in a differ¬ 
ent and higher class. We feel that as fabulous as Brutus might 
be, he is not ridiculous—no more so than the Trojan stock, “old 
Assaracs line” (II.x.9.7), from which he was supposed to have de¬ 
scended. By naming Assaracus, son of Troy’s legendary founder 
Tros, Spenser reminds us that much about the matter of Troy 
could be fabulous; his friend Raleigh would later comment on the 
uncertainty surrounding such names. 72 The implication is that 
Brutus is like Assaracus in being above the absurdity of Albina, 
though not securely planted in the realm of history. If we would 
accept Assaracus, we should accept Brutus, for Assaracus does 
not occupy some higher level of truth. Thus, there is a strain here 
admonishing us not to dismiss Brutus as beneath the classics, 
and not to conceive the primeval British world as so much more 
obscure and primitive than the world of classical mythology. 
Geoffrey is as true as Homer. 

As we move from Briton Moniments to Britomart’s conversa¬ 
tion with Paridell (III.ix.33—51), the double-sided argument of 
Spenser’s Brute myth is very much in evidence. Paridell, descen¬ 
dant of the lecherous Paris, is tied to that most disagreeable as¬ 
pect of Troy, the rape of Helen. His rape of Hellenore and 
burning of Malbecco’s house (III.x) has long been seen as a re¬ 
casting of Troy’s worst legacy, and so Paridell’s retelling of the 
Troy myth has been viewed as reflective of his rotten character; 
he exemplifies the inadequate historian, or the bad uses toward 
which the Troy myth can be directed. 73 But what we must chiefly 
remember about Paridell, as Professor Nohrnberg has pointed 
out, 74 is that his particular association with Troy is closely related 
to its Roman ramification of Catholicism. At the table, Paridell is 
seen playing with Hellenore in a kind of fornicating mass cere- 
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mony: “A sacrament prophane in mystery of wine” (III.ix.30.9). 
Later, he is paired with Duessa (IV.i.32.8-9), a clear symbol of his 
allegiance; if Paridell embodies a particular conception of the 
Troy myth, Duessa as Rome and the false church has ownership 
over him. Paridell, then, is tied to Rome—old and new—and its 
especial hold on the matter of Troy, and this is doubtless why his 
account of the continued narrative of Troy privileges Rome and 
neglects Britain until Britomart corrects him. He assumes that 
Britomart’s lament over Troy’s fall (III.ix.39) is an invitation to 
relate the story of Aeneas and Romulus, as though the rise of 
Rome were commonly understood to be the obvious, and maybe 
the only, consolation for the famous disaster. But how should we 
resist this Roman, papistical ownership over Troy figured in Par¬ 
idell? Once again, Spenser offers the two alternatives and leaves 
them both open. 

The first alternative is the suggestion that all such origin sto¬ 
ries are probably fabulous and in any case essentially worthless. 
First of all, Spenser reminds us, much as Raleigh and Speed 
were to do, that ownership of the Troy myth means being tied 
to disgrace. The Trojan War involved a whore and the fool who 
succumbed to her. Troy was inextricably bound to its dark side, 
and that dark side is what Paridell embodies. The impression is 
that the Romans, if they were to press their claim to Troy, would 
inherit all of Paris’s seediness and pusillanimity. But beyond this 
attaching all the shame of Troy to Rome, we get the sense that 
the story of Aeneas and Romulus is merely one mythical founda¬ 
tion story among many. Paridell’s prideful account of his own de¬ 
scent from Paris (III.ix.34—37) has no basis in respected tradition; 
it is pure self-aggrandizement. But what, Spenser seems to be 
asking, is the distinction between Paridell’s own ancestry and 
the two other ancestries he relates, those of Rome and Britain? 
That it is the false and vain Paridell who gives all three ancestr¬ 
ies seems to place them in the same category, that of vain fiction. 
It is significant that Paridell follows Briton Moniments in adding 
Debon to the Brute story, and he even outdoes old Mnemon’s 
chronicle by crediting Brutus with Lincoln as well as Troynovant 
(III.ix.50-51). The Brute myth seems only myth, a fantasy-image 
of the ancient world malleable in the hands of a patriotic poet. 
But is there any real difference between this fantasy-image and 
the legendary foundation of Rome? As Professor Hamilton 
shows in his notes to stanzas 41-43, Paridell’s Roman prehistory 
is derived not from Livy but from the Aeneid, the poeticized ver¬ 
sion of questionable accuracy and blatant nationalistic bias. 
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Here, there is no question of Ascanius’s identity; he is simply 
lulus (43.5), the eponym glorifying the Julian clan. Spenser forces 
us to consider that self-glorifying foundation myths may all be of 
a piece. The origin of the Julians is basically of the same charac¬ 
ter as any origin story, like Debon, that we might fabricate for 
ourselves. 

As in Briton Moniments, however, here we also get the other 
alternative, which is to take Brutus as seriously as we are willing 
to take Romulus. Britomart, as British hero, does not let Paridell 
get away with telling only the Roman side of the story. He is 
forced to admit that there is another tradition rivalling the 
Roman one. We are reminded of the argument we saw above, 
that if the Romans would maintain their antiquities, Britain must 
be able to do the same; any criticism of Geoffrey applies to Livy 
and Virgil as well. Paridell is satisfied with his assurance in 
Roman authority, until he is made to realize that it rests on no 
more certain grounds than the Brute myth; to retain the glorious 
Trojan ancestry he has appropriated for Rome, he must ac¬ 
knowledge another tradition based on the same assumptions and 
proofs. Moreover, as in Briton Moniments, the most essential 
feature of this other tradition is a relatively advanced ancient 
British world. When Britomart corrects Paridell about his omis¬ 
sion of Britain (44-46), she stresses the sophistication of Troyno- 
vant as a city. Are we to take seriously Britomart’s description 
of Troynovant’s layout and architecture? Probably not. Rather, I 
think the point is that Romulean Rome is most typically thought 
of as the ancient civilization lending itself to such sympathetic 
treatment, and this privilege has been unjustly awarded. Most 
important about Troynovant is that it serves as the British city 
that “Both first and second Troy shall dare to equalise” (44.9). 
How do we know the layout of Troy or primeval Rome? How do 
we prove they were so advanced? What Britomart’s speech 
seems to suggest here is that we have no reason for upholding 
idealistic impressions of Aeneas’s Troy and Romulus’s Rome, 
and then looking askance at ancient Britain as a nation of ob¬ 
scure primitives. Should we accept traditional conceptions of 
Troy and ancientest Rome—conceptions geared to fostering 
Rome’s glory—then Britain will “dare to equalise” them. 

The Paridell scene, then, like the account of Brutus in Briton 
Moniments, is designed to leave open two contradictory ways of 
competing with Roman foundation myths. On the one hand, 
much of the story—both Roman and British—is told by the bi¬ 
ased and false Paridell, who is tied both to Catholicism and to the 
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negative, decadent side of the Troy myth; thus we see that by her 
foundation story, Rome gains nothing over Britain in credibility 
or prestige. But on the other hand, British equality, in antiquity 
and in civilized development, is insisted on by the heroic Brito- 
mart; thus we see that any potentially beneficial aspect of the 
Troy myth—whatever antiquity and prestige it may provide— 
Britain necessarily shares with Rome. Spenser found for himself 
a clever way of fighting Rome in theory without wholeheartedly 
in practice fighting for Brutus. As always with Galfridianism, 
with the Brute myth, Spenser shows both his disbelief and his 
great appreciation. 

With Shakespeare, however, we encounter only the disbelief; 
while he does seem to suggest something of the notion of Roman 
foundation mythologies as no more authoritative than British, 
Shakespeare rejects the Brute myth as a useful concept. When 
in Henry V Pistol calls the Welsh Fluellen “base Troyan” (V.i.19, 
31), the playwright shows us how lightly he takes the Brute myth. 
Like Jonson in his masque “For the Honor of Wales” and Middle- 
ton in Your Five Gallants, Shakespeare here makes a joke of 
modern people taking seriously their connection to Brutus. 75 And 
with Troilus and Cressida he explores the matter of Troy with¬ 
out any reference to its British connection. Shakespeare, to use 
Heather James’s term, “contaminates” the Troy myth here and 
deflates its grandeur. 76 Shakespeare’s Trojan War is a vile and 
disillusioning thing, as though to suggest that a Trojan ancestry 
is really of little worth. If Troy will not promote British pride, it 
will not promote Roman either; Shakespeare’s patriotism might 
go this far. But no farther. Relative to other poets, Shakespeare 
shows a marked insusceptibility to the Brute myth and its sig¬ 
nificance. 

Cymbeline dramatizes this insusceptibility and invites us to 
share it; while it does not establish Roman ancestry as any more 
glorious than British, the play calls attention to the Brute myth 
but then urges us to abandon it. By naming his heroine Imogen 
after Innogen, the wife of Brutus, and his hero Posthumus, after 
Aeneas’s son, Shakespeare forces the issue of the Brute myth. 
He makes us consider the ties that bind Cymbeline’s Britons to 
the Trojans who had arrived a millennium earlier, and thus the 
possible connection between his own England and its glorious 
primeval past. 77 But once we have called the Brute myth to mind, 
we see how Shakespeare plays upon and reveals its complica¬ 
tions and absurdities. Imogen, a character who spends a good 
deal of the play with another name and identity and who even 
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serves the Romans for a while, is disconnected from her name¬ 
sake and from the valences of Galfridian anti-Romanism. And 
Shakespeare emphasizes with Posthumus the Brute myth’s ab¬ 
solute interconnectedness with and dependence on the Roman 
foundation story. Posthumus is a Briton whose name refers back 
to Brute’s supposed grandfather, Ascanius, a pre-Roman Silvian 
king; even as the name reconfirms that Britain is linked to Troy, 
it also reminds us that the only manner of forging this link was 
through Livy and the Roman antiquity he set down. 78 As we have 
seen, this was an excruciatingly uncomfortable fact for many 
partisans of Brute. Through Posthumus, Shakespeare has raised 
the question many of his patriotic countrymen wanted to avoid: 
did Livy command more authority than Geoffrey? How could 
British antiquity compete with Roman when depending on it so? 
Perhaps this association in part explains Cymbeline’s paranoid 
fear of Posthumus as threatening to contaminate the throne and 
make it a “seat for baseness” (I.i.142); Posthumus, representing 
the obfuscation of British ancestry and its entanglement with 
Rome, is a principle which the king, representing over-attach¬ 
ment to the Brute myth and to the ideal of an ancient, pure, and 
anti-Roman genealogy, cannot accept. 

But this paranoia falls away as the concern with ancient gene¬ 
alogy diminishes. When Imogen compares Posthumus with 
“false Aeneas” (III.iv.58), we are for a moment alerted to the ge¬ 
nealogical problems his name raises; but then we must ask, why 
should we work so hard to identify a hero with a figure like Ae¬ 
neas? Of what worth is the Troy connection? Posthumus, associ¬ 
ated both with British and Roman ties to Troy and with the 
ambiguities between them, is in reality a man without an ances¬ 
try; his past extends only to his father, a fact emphasized when 
we meet his father’s ghost and no mention is made of any tradi¬ 
tion beyond him (V.iv). Ancestry becomes a wholly inconsequen¬ 
tial matter. And when Posthumus reunites with Imogen, now 
their union has no dynastic ramification (her brothers having 
been found) and their associations with the ancient past, what¬ 
ever problems these have raised, fade into a non-issue. Thus, the 
question of how and how much Livy damages the Brute myth is 
discredited as a line of inquiry. Shakespeare has not necessarily 
elevated Livy as Geoffrey’s superior, but he has invalidated the 
attempt to “delve” something “to the root” (I.i.28) and put stock 
in mythic first originals. 

Milton, meanwhile, appears in the History of Britain to join 
Shakespeare in abandoning admiration and appreciation along 
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with belief. This much has become commonplace among readers 
of the History, as we have seen. And further, this negative atti¬ 
tude toward Geoffrey and to the ancient Britons seems tied to an 
extremely positive attitude to Rome and to its historiographical 
tradition. There was of course in Milton a particularly intense re¬ 
gard for Rome; he was, as Richard Helgerson has put it, a 
“Greek” and not a “Goth.” 79 For Milton, Rome and its traditions 
stood as exemplary in all sorts of ways, and his use of Rome ex¬ 
tended to its earliest times. In the Defensio, he pointed to the 
aftermath of Romulus’s rule as an example of government by 
deference to the people (4.1:442); he also claimed that in expel¬ 
ling the Tarquins, Rome was acting “in accordance with ancient 
custom” (4.1:445). He even cited Livy and Virgil in these in¬ 
stances. Thus, in the History Milton seems not to carry over his 
bitter hatred of the papacy to Roman historical and historio¬ 
graphical authority. In the famous passage that opens Book II, 
Milton declares that Rome, “that Puissant Citty,” has a much 
more secure ancient history than Britain, and this was probably 
because of superior Roman writers, whose excellence was com¬ 
mensurate with that of the Romans themselves; Greece and 
Italy, “the civilest, and the wisest of European Nations,” pool 
their wealth of knowledge into celebrating Rome (5:39-40). Dis¬ 
dain for Britain and high respect for Rome are therefore intrinsi¬ 
cally connected; in the History one always implies the other. And 
this disdain in Milton’s case was probably connected to his gen¬ 
eral repudiation of custom and tradition. His apparent refusal to 
compete with Rome in a historiographic sense may well bespeak 
his rejection of the idea of truth as the daughter of time. Only a 
papistical sort of patriotism required the assistance of antiquity. 

And yet, how do we explain Milton’s inclusion of Geoffrey’s 
Brute myth? Why not simply leave it out, as so many others had 
before him? This baffling question, it seems to me, can be best 
explained by an inability on Milton’s part to forgo the competition 
with Rome. As much as he respected and even revelled in the 
accomplishments, literary and political, of “that Puissant Citty,” 
it was still the Babylon of his day, and there was something in¬ 
herently distasteful about its absolute dictatorship over the past 
of his own nation. Though Milton’s esteem for Rome can be 
viewed as keeping with his repudiation of nationalistic precedent 
and tradition, he was not, as we have seen with his ecclesiology, 
impervious to the pull of anti-Roman Galfridianism. Very early in 
his career, in In Quintum Novembris, he had drawn upon the 
Brute myth (2) to inspire a sense of destiny—a nationalistic, anti- 
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Roman pride with a sense of the Britons as God’s own people; he 
also connected papal with Romulean Rome, as Satan seeks the 
Pope “in arce Quirini” (53). Even here at this early time, Milton’s 
purpose is far more nationalistic than monarchical; his sympathy 
for the Brute myth and its anti-Roman valences could easily out¬ 
last his taste for the Stuarts. And in part, it did. In the History, 
Milton does indeed show signs of historiographical rebellion 
against this dictatorship of Rome and shows that he received 
from his predecessors the ambivalent attitude about foundation 
myths and about Geoffrey’s Brutus that we have so far been 
tracing. 

In the first place, there is a strain in Milton similar to the one 
Spenser conveys with Paridell: Roman myths have no special 
dignity or authority. As Von Maltzahn and others have noted, 80 In 
the History, Milton generally attempts to detach himself from 
the idea of history as celebration. He endeavors that his pur¬ 
poses become truth and exemplarity instead of encomium—and 
the ultimate encomium is, of course, a glorious national origin. 
Milton exposes the Brute myth not only as a fable, but also as a 
nationalistic fabrication contrived to compete with Rome: Geof¬ 
frey and his followers were “lighting on the Trojan Tales in affec¬ 
tation to make the Britan of one Original with the Roman” (5:8). 
The nation should have no need of such puffery; it needs to stand 
on no such traditions, and it does not need to compete with Rome 
by virtue of antiquity. We soon find out, however, that Rome is 
not able to compete either. When on the verge of exposing the 
unlikelihood of Brutus’s story by contrasting it with what we 
know about Troy, Milton suddenly cuts himself short, explaining, 
“But to examin these things with diligence, were but to confute 
the Fables of Britan with the Fables of Greece or Italy, for of this 
Age, what we have to say, as well concerning most other Coun¬ 
tries, as this Hand, is equally under Question” (5:11). Homer and 
Virgil cannot be used to refute Geoffrey, being equally question¬ 
able; what is this if not a stab at Roman pretensions of anteriority? 
Milton does not let Rome—whose descendants, the Catholics, he 
had noted in Areopagitica as the “Inventors” of the art of self¬ 
promotion and tampering with history (2:500-507)—get away 
with a singular assurance about its most ancient traditions. Mil¬ 
ton’s anti-papal distrust of tradition was directed not only toward 
the medieval legacy of his own country, for, paradoxically, his pu¬ 
ritanical hatred of tradition also had a patriotic component to it. 
His patriotism blended with his anti-tradition strain and led him 
to direct it toward Roman origins as well. 
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Milton, however, waged the competition with Rome not only by 
undermining the concept of glorious national origin, but also, in 
a subtle way, by embracing it on Brutus’s behalf. As the man who 
would eventually create Paradise Lost, Milton certainly felt the 
power of origin stories. The Son’s merit is derived preeminently 
from his anteriority; for Milton, truth, though not the daughter of 
time, could be reached by determining what came first—what 
was original. And the British History was his nation’s only claim 
to coming first, or at least partaking in what came first. Thus, the 
idea of drawing upon Britain’s original “history,” a notion with 
such a strong influence on his younger days, had not completely 
left him when he wrote the History. Milton never wrote a Brutiad 
or an Arthuriad, but I take issue with Von Maltzahn’s point that 
the History seems to belie the possibility of such a work. 81 

In fact, Milton made an effort to maintain this possibility; such 
is the import of his famous remark that “oft-times relations here¬ 
tofore accounted fabulous have bin after found to contain in them 
many footsteps, and reliques of somthing true” (5:3). Milton is 
willing to do what Raleigh would not: place the British History in 
the category of old, traditional material apt to contain something 
of history. A history like that of Livy begins appropriately with 
origin fables, for in them a rough outline of the true events may 
be embedded. Thus, a grain of truth also lies at the heart of po¬ 
etic renderings of this rough outline, such as those of Homer and 
Virgil. By comparison, then, for Milton, Geoffrey’s Brute myth is 
liable to contain something true and therefore functions as a pa¬ 
triotic narrative available for poetic treatment. Such is exactly 
what Milton says; he includes prehistoric Galfridian stories “in 
favour of our English Poets, and Rhetoricians, who by thir Art 
will know, how to use them judiciously.” Among writers whom he 
emulates in beginning a history with fabulous origin stories, Mil- 
ton first names Diodorus Siculus and Livy. 82 Milton puts himself 
in Livy’s category, a historian who relates native, self-glorifying, 
traditional origin stories because they probably preserve a grain 
of truth about the nation’s beginnings, and thus also because, in 
the hands of poetic interpreters, they can celebrate the nation’s 
true character. What all this amounts to is that Britain’s original 
foundation myth should be placed beside that of Rome on the 
scale of credibility and utility; the British History ought to be con¬ 
sidered suitable material for a British Virgil. That Milton chooses 
not to function in this capacity does not change his willingness to 
suggest it to others. Armed with the British History, especially 
in Milton’s no-nonsense, Livian treatment of it, an Englishman 
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could create a national epic, based only vaguely upon truth, but 
no more vaguely than the Aeneid. Britain has not completely lost 
its original or its ability to use that original in competing with 
Rome. 

Milton indulges in this urge to protect the Brute myth by using 
the same strategy as Drayton and Spenser, the hierarchy of foun¬ 
dation myths. Compared to other fables, Brutus is no absurdity 
and neither is the continuity with antiquity he represents. Milton 
begins the History by berating the Samotheans as products of 
“fabulous and counterfet Authors,” who have been seized by his 
overly enthusiastic countrymen: these misguided souls “thought 
they had don nothing, unless with all circumstance they tell us 
when, and who first set foot upon this Hand” (5:5). Milton, then, 
in accordance with both sceptical humanism and anti-tradition 
Puritanism, rejects an idea of absolute continuity. Whatever aid 
the Samotheans might provide in imagining the transmission of 
ancient British culture, he refuses it, and this refusal to accept 
“King Druis” is probably related to Milton’s surprising scorn of 
the druids. As Von Maltzahn has pointed out, the druids in the 
History are no symbol of cultural continuity, but of cultural inferi¬ 
ority; they are a symbol of why ancient British lore deserved to 
be lost. 83 But after dispensing with the stories of Albion and Al¬ 
bina as similarly improbable (5:5-8), Milton in striking fashion 
places Brutus in an entirely different category of likelihood 
(5:8-9): “But now of Brutus and his Line, with the whole Progeny 
of Kings, to the entrance of Julius Caesar, we cannot so easily 
be discharged; Descents of Ancestry, long continu’d, laws and 
exploits not plainly seeming to be borrow’d, or devis’d, which on 
the common beleif have wrought no small impression: defended 
by many, deny’d utterly by few.” Milton has no need of the Trojan 
connection and is willing that it be “yeelded up.” But he is not 
willing to yield to an idea of total discontinuity, of darkness wait¬ 
ing for Roman illumination. In fact, what seems to matter to Mil- 
ton about Geoffrey’s prehistoric kings is their attachment to the 
ideal of a continuum. Of Geoffrey’s many prehistoric personages 
and events, his “old and inborn names of successive Kings,” “at 
least som part” must be true; things which “so long hath bin re¬ 
member’d” must carry some sort of weight. In short, we must 
not imagine that nothing of the ancient Britons has been remem¬ 
bered; this were to deprive the nation of its Genesis, its Exodus, 
and its Chronicles. But if a grain of truth dwells in the list of 
kings, this presupposes that a chain of information did indeed 
subsist through the centuries. And if we can assume this infer- 
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mation chain, then we have preserved part of our ability to forge 
patriotic poetry using our ancient, national lore. We can at least 
produce a Briton Moniments-style epic catalogue and have it 
mean something substantive to the nation’s praise: that Britain 
has a “before” and is linked to it. 

But beyond this preservation of continuity, Milton preserves 
the poetic capacity of the Brute myth with his own account of 
events. Having differentiated the Brute myth from other founda¬ 
tion stories, he proceeds to treat it as though at least some of its 
parts were to be taken seriously. Remarkably, Milton guardedly 
defends one of the most fantastic moments in the Brute myth, 
the hero’s visitation by the goddess Diana; Geoffrey could not 
have produced so proficient a Latin verse, and so the case that 
he translated the British History gains support (5:14-15). With 
other moves, Milton furthers this sense that the Brute myth is to 
be kept in the realm of the possible. He introduces Corineus’s 
fight with Gogmagog as a “grand fable” (5:16-17), setting it off 
from the rest of Brutus’s adventures, which, it is implied, hold a 
greater authority and importance than this blatant absurdity. 
And while he stops to note a number of discrepancies between 
Geoffrey’s account and the classics—“surer Authors” had placed 
Antenor’s exiled Trojans on the Adriatic, not the Tyrrhenian 
shore of Italy (5:16)—Milton nevertheless handles Brutus’s ad¬ 
ventures with an energy and tone not appreciably different from 
his recounting of Caesar. We can say that he is merely trying to 
be consistent and sound like his beloved Roman historians, such 
as Sallust, 84 throughout his History. But Milton is much more eq¬ 
uitable to Brutus than he has to be, and much more indeed than 
we would expect. With his apparent interest in Brutus’s battle¬ 
field strategies and tactics, for example, he is doing more than 
simply paraphrasing Geoffrey; in my view, he is suggesting that 
Brutus might deserve a straightforward, sober, Livian account. 
Observe the following sample: 

Forthwith Brutus dividing his men into three parts, leads on in si¬ 
lence to the Camp; commanding first each part at a several place to 
enter, and forbear Execution, till he with his Squadron possess’d of 
the Kings Tent, gave Signal to them by Trumpet. The sound whereof 
no sooner heard, but huge havok begins upon the sleeping, and un¬ 
guarded Enemy; whom the beseiged also now sallying forth, on the 
other side assaile. Brutus the while had special care to seise and se¬ 
cure the Kings Person-, whose life still within his Custody, he knew 
was the surest pledge to obtain what he should demand. (5:12-13) 
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This brisk passage, reminiscent perhaps of Livy’s description of 
Romulus’s battle with the Fidenae, 85 seems to reflect a concern 
similar to Livy’s with affording a legendary hero a res gestae 
suitable for or approximating history. I cannot think Milton’s 
treatment of Brutus points to a deep-seated belief in him. But I 
do think it indicates an abiding affection for what Brutus stood 
for as the British Romulus. Those least absurd elements of 
Brute’s history should, with down-to-earth presentation, be ren¬ 
dered imaginable and thus kept in some sense alive. Then per¬ 
haps a future English poet will be enabled to embroider on them, 
and “use them judiciously.” 

Milton, then, like so many others, found Brutus impossible to 
translate into patriotic poetry. But like so many others, he never 
overcame his attachment to the idea of such a project or his re¬ 
sentment to the superior claims of Roman antiquity. This resent¬ 
ment we have been tracing, in my view, corresponds to a general 
resentment toward Rome in its association with Catholicism. In 
one sense, Aeneas belonged to everyone in Europe, and could 
serve nearly anyone’s nationalistic purpose. But there was also 
a strong sense that he was most notably the ancestor of Romu¬ 
lus, and that he and Romulus belonged to Roman antiquity, and 
Roman antiquity belonged to the Catholics. Brutus gave English¬ 
men their own peculiar tradition, at once twinned with Rome and 
independent of it. Thus, he was not easily abandoned, and nor 
were his descendants. For these descendants, however, the com¬ 
petition with Rome became more than a mere contest for the 
greatest anteriority; they actually faced the Romans on the field 
of battle. 



4 

Victory and the Law 


Neque vero tantorum temporum curriculis, leges civiles, in 
quantum Romanorum, inveteratae sunt 

—Fortescue 


AnTI-ROMANISM DID HAVE AN EFFECT ON THE WAYS ENGLISHMEN 

dealt with the question of Brutus and of his degree of truthful¬ 
ness relative to Roman foundation myths. On the problem of Bru¬ 
tus, however, Englishmen could find some loopholes. Had 
Britain actually been founded by Trojans? This question was cen¬ 
tral to the competition with Rome and to the need to place Brit¬ 
ain on equal ground. But this question, despite the presence of 
Livy and other authoritative Romans who had neglected Brutus, 
was one that could be finessed. Defenders of Brutus as well as 
tactful unbelievers like Camden could plead the general opacity 
of those far off times and effectively duck the question. If one 
wished to preserve the possibility of such an event as the Trojan 
founding, one could point out the absence of any solid evidence 
against it. Brute’s worst liability was probably the likelihood of 
his being nothing more than a device for the nation’s praise; 
something that looked so contrived for patriotic glory naturally 
raised suspicions. But beyond such common sense, or an abso¬ 
lute assurance that Livy could never have omitted anything, 
there remained nothing to contradict Brutus. As John Sadler 
pointed out in his treatise on The Rights of the Kingdom (1649), 
even Camden’s persuasive account of the Britons’ kinship with 
the Gauls proved nothing against the possibility of a Trojan 
founding. 1 

Hence the difficulty of imagining the ancient past and carrying 
out the competition with Rome grew more and more intense as 
one progressed forward in time from Brutus, and saw the Ro¬ 
mans providing more and more bits of information. The first 
place where the Romans make a significant incursion into the 
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story of ancient Britain is with Belinus and Brennus (or Bren- 
nius). As we have observed with the use of Brennus in Fuimus 
Troes, in the ethos of the British History and the competition 
with Rome, these two brothers played a key role. After using Bru¬ 
tus to establish genealogical equality with Rome, Geoffrey’s tale 
goes on to establish martial predominance over Rome with Beli¬ 
nus and Brennus. The two brothers’ thorough defeat of the Ro¬ 
mans balanced off the brutal fact of the later Roman conquest of 
Britain, while providing an idealistic view of British culture as it 
existed between Brutus and the invasion of Caesar. Specifically, 
the brothers were the sons of Molmutius Dunwallo, the great 
lawgiver king. Their victory, then, was something like a victory 
for British cultural development, as the two heroes fought on be¬ 
half of, upheld, and passed on a model system of stability, justice, 
and efficient administration. 2 The problem was, at least Brennus 
appeared to have been mentioned by the Romans; the story of 
the sack of Rome by a Celtic warrior named Brennus (c. 390 b.c.) 
appeared in Livy (whence Geoffrey probably took the name), and 
in Plutarch’s life of Camillus. 3 Here was a classical story to 
contrast directly with that of Geoffrey, and not the least of its dis¬ 
tressing features was its designation of Brennus and his compa¬ 
triots as Gauls. That Livy had mentioned something Geoffrey 
had mentioned might well lend Geoffrey some extra credibility, 
but then again, it might also underscore Geoffrey’s inadequacy 
next to the authority of the Romans. And of course, there existed 
no trace of the Molmutian laws except for Geoffrey’s description. 
Thus, Englishmen had more than sufficient cause to turn else¬ 
where for glory in antiquity and for anti-Romanism. But despite 
the evasions, vagaries, and inconsistencies that inevitably re¬ 
sulted, the Belinus and Brennus material along with the Molmu¬ 
tian laws became a significant element of the competition with 
Rome, influencing sceptics and believers alike. 

The presence of Brennus in Livy and Plutarch, along with the 
presence of another Brennus in classical writers such as Dio¬ 
dorus Siculus, Pausanias, and Justin, made the problem of con¬ 
flicting accounts quite a thorny one in the case of Belinus and 
Brennus. The gist of Geoffrey’s story was that the two brothers, 
after considerable feuding among themselves over sovereignty 
in Britain, joined forces to lead a brilliantly successful campaign 
in Gaul and then to score major victories over the Romans, even¬ 
tually sacking Rome itself. While thereafter Belinus returned to 
Britain to look after its administration, Brennus remained in 
Italy, his fate, Geoffrey said, well documented in the Roman ac- 
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counts. Thus, Geoffrey, in one of his devices to sound authorita¬ 
tive, encouraged his reader to make the correspondence 
between his Brennus and the Gallic chieftain mentioned in Livy, 
and many Renaissance readers were glad to oblige. Arthur Kel- 
ton enthusiastically drew upon the conquests of Belinus and 
Brennus in his diatribe against Rome and declared that Livy sub¬ 
stantiated his argument. 4 But what Livy had to say, of course, 
could not serve as a sequel to Geoffrey’s account of Brennus’s 
career, but rather as a contradiction of it. Livy affirmed that a 
barbarous horde of Gauls under one Brennus had indeed sacked 
Rome, but wrote that a cadre of Romans heroically held out in 
the Capitol before Camillus came and rescued them, annihilating 
the besiegers. The expedition to Rome turned out to be a disas¬ 
ter for the invaders, and a testimony to Roman resolve, dignity, 
and self-sacrifice at their worst hour. Such a rendering was obvi¬ 
ously incompatible with Geoffrey’s account, which further com¬ 
promised itself by providing imaginary details, such as Roman 
consuls Gabius and Porsenna, easily exposed with a quick glance 
at Livy. Thus, Livy, meant by Geoffrey to be his corroborator, 
was, to say the least, very problematic in this role. 

Nor was this all that was problematic for the story. To those 
who followed Geoffrey and gained an awareness of the other 
Brennus mentioned in Diodorus, Justin, and Pausanias, there 
was further opportunity to find glory in Geoffrey’s British chief¬ 
tain—and thus further means to muddle and damage him. The 
Brennus in these authors, after being encouraged by the suc¬ 
cesses of his compatriot Belgius, made a bold incursion into 
Greece (c. 279 b.c.), defiantly attacked the temple at Delphi, and 
was destroyed there in grand and tragic fashion, the Delphian 
defenders having been supported by supernatural intervention 
(hail, earthquakes). 5 The story of this Brennus’s death struck 
many lovers of the British History as useful fleshing out of the 
fiery personality of their hero. It was a fitting end to so flamboy¬ 
ant a conqueror, now scourge of both Romans and Greeks, a hero 
who proved Britain’s worthiness in comparison to classical civili¬ 
zation. According to Thomas Heywood, for example, Brennus 
“Sackt Rome, burnt Delphos, and was after stoned, / With Hayle 
and Thunder-stroke.” 6 But this new Brennus—who, like the first, 
was called a Gaul by all the classical accounts—added to the 
question of how to reconcile Geoffrey with the classics. 

In the centuries following Geoffrey, the likelihood of achieving 
this reconciliation seemed to lessen steadily as the gap between 
the British History and the classics became more apparent. In 
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the fourteenth century, Ranulph Higden in his Poly-Chronicon 
discovered not only Livy’s account of Brennus but also the Bren- 
nus of Justin and set out to mingle them with the Belinus and 
Brennus story of the British History. Ranulph has Brennus sack¬ 
ing the city, but then goes on to relate the story of Camillus’s in¬ 
tervention; then we hear that after Belinus has returned to 
Britain, Brennus sets off to invade Macedonia and is killed be¬ 
sieging Delphi. 7 Such a strategy from an author as influential as 
Ranulph had far-reaching consequences. Robert Fabyan, one of 
his notable followers, began to recognize the disparity between 
Livy’s Brennus and Geoffrey’s, detecting such falsities as Gabius 
and Porsenna. But Fabyan determined that Geoffrey had merely 
mistaken some of the details of the brothers’ “many greate 
actes,” and he even retained the conflation of the two Gaulish 
Brennuses in Geoffrey’s Brennus. 8 Thereafter, humanists easily 
noted the weaknesses in the Galfridian story, and Polydore, as 
usual, was the prime instigator of criticism. He was conciliatory 
enough to allow Geoffrey’s Brennus to be associated with Livy’s, 
but only after declaring that the Galfridian chronology had to be 
substantially rearranged in order to make the association—this 
rearrangement, of course, being a dig at Geoffrey’s reliability. 
Polydore went on to state in no uncertain terms that the other 
Brennus, the invader of Greece, was not this Brennus. 9 Bu¬ 
chanan made a point of furthering Polydore’s effrontery, sniping 
at the idea of either of the classical Brennuses being a Briton at 
all. 10 In fact, the easy acceptance of the humanist view of two sep¬ 
arate and purely classical Brennus stories, each involving a band 
of marauding Gauls, gained some powerful proponents, including 
Jean Bodin, Sir Philip Sidney, and Sir Walter Raleigh. Sidney 
shared a laugh with his correspondent, Hubert Languet, over the 
idea of Brennus, the Briton conqueror; Raleigh told Livy’s story 
of Brennus’s war with Camillus, and thereafter the story of Jus¬ 
tin and Pausanias about the Gaulish attack on Delphi, with no 
reference at all to the British History. 11 

But given the ease with which the humanist position was rec¬ 
ognized, it is striking how many prominent antiquarians were 
loath to sever all ties to Geoffrey’s Belinus and Brennus; as we 
saw with the foundation of Britain, with Belinus and Brennus, 
even those who had developed a sceptical mindset were reluc¬ 
tant to divest primeval Britain of all its glory and hand it to 
Rome. Camden, treading carefully as always, declared that lin¬ 
guistic evidence regarding Brennus’s name suggested that those 
who would claim him for Britain had some support for doing so. 12 
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Speed, before going over the many reasons for disavowing Geof¬ 
frey, reminded his reader that there were hints of the truth to be 
found in him; he had told of people who actually had lived, includ¬ 
ing Brennus, mentioned in Livy, and Belinus, mentioned in Jus¬ 
tin as Belgius. 13 Even Selden was not totally dissuaded. In the 
Illustrations to Poly Olbion, he stipulated that Drayton had in¬ 
dulged in poetic and patriotic license about Brennus; the truth 
was that Brennus had not (contrary to the Galfridian slant) won 
the war in Italy but had lost to Camillus, and that he was a differ¬ 
ent Brennus than the would-be robber of Delphi of the succeed¬ 
ing century. But Selden, elaborating on Camden’s linguistics, 
also suggested that beyond these obvious problems it was possi¬ 
ble that Belinus and Brennus had indeed been British chieftains. 
Going over the variations on “Brennus” and “Belinus” in the 
British tongue as words used to refer to persons of dignity, Sel¬ 
den noted that classical authors might well have confused Gauls 
and Britons, their association being so strong, and he even pos¬ 
ited that the Belgius of Justin had probably been Justin’s corrup¬ 
tion of Belinus. 14 It is worthy of note that decades later, a thinker 
as sophisticated as Thomas Browne could still assume that Beli¬ 
nus and Brennus had lived and had been Britons. 15 

For those who openly espoused Belinus and Brennus, how¬ 
ever, the road was a rocky one, as they attempted to decide how 
to view the episode and handle the classical record. Some made 
a crusade of retaining the glory of Rome’s sack and unifying the 
two Brennuses into one British, anti-Roman hero. Richard 
Grafton, always ready to forward the cause of Galfridianism, duly 
noted the contrary evidence of Livy, but suggested that this only 
meant a few alterations, such as the names of the Roman con¬ 
suls, were necessary in Geoffrey’s account; the story of the Gal¬ 
fridian heroes who humiliated Rome was true in spirit, and 
Brennus had been the same man who had assailed Delphi. 16 The 
Welshmen Humphrey Lhuyd and John Price both insisted that 
Geoffrey’s Brennus was indeed the one mentioned in Livy, that 
he had indeed been a Briton, that the Belgius in Pausanias and 
Justin was actually Belinus, and that Brennus was the very one 
who perished at Delphi. Price devoted an entire chapter to prov¬ 
ing this, arguing the tremendous magnitude of Brennus’s accom¬ 
plishments—“Nam quid umquam magis laudandum in re 
militari de ullo Principe dici potest, quam quod de hoc Brenno” 
[for, regarding military affairs, what about any prince can ever 
be called more worthy of praise than this about Brennus]—the 
disparagement of which by Polydore Vergil reflected nothing 
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more than Polydore’s bias for the Romans, his fellow Italians. 17 
The drawback to this line of thinking was that the Delphi story 
made an already precarious image of Brennus even more so; 
now the story could seem twice as ludicrous, negated not just by 
Livy but by other classics as well. The Delphi story became for 
many, like Richard Harvey, powerful evidence of Brennus’s 
greatness, but for others, like William Slatyer, it was necessary 
to jettison the Greek expedition in order to maintain the link be¬ 
tween Geoffrey’s Brennus and the spoiler of Rome mentioned in 
the classics. 18 Patriotic but astute commentators thus faced a 
quandary. Holinshed, for example, saw that he could rely on 
Geoffrey about Belinus and Brennus only until the brothers con¬ 
fronted the Romans, at which point he had to switch to Livy. Al¬ 
though he made this transition smoothly and stealthily, as 
though to gloss over the fact that the two accounts disagreed, he 
then admitted that there had been considerable debate about the 
story of “that noble and most famous capteine Brennus,” such as 
the significant issues of his nationality and the presence of an¬ 
other Brennus in the classical record. Holinshed seems proud to 
tell of “Rome taken by the two brethren, Beline and Brenne,” and 
he acknowledged but appeared clearly to disagree with those 
who would bereave the nation of the story. Nevertheless, he could 
not bring himself to drive home a refutation of the sceptics. 19 In 
the Renaissance, then, there was an awareness of the tension be¬ 
tween the classical Brennuses and the two British heroes, but 
also an active attempt to counteract it, as Belinus and Brennus 
were seen as important figures well worth arguing about. 

If anti-Romanism was at all responsible for this abiding attach¬ 
ment to the story of Belinus and Brennus, it was also an impor¬ 
tant factor in the abiding attachment to the Molmutian laws, an 
equally questionable Galfridian notion. These, according to Geof¬ 
frey, had been promulgated by the brothers’ father, Molmutius 
Dunwallo, and pointing to the laws was an important way that 
Renaissance Englishmen confronted the problem of a barbaric 
heritage. The idea was that Dunwallo, the great hero-king who 
reunified the country after a vicious civil war, followed his mili¬ 
tary victories with administrative reforms that refashioned Brit¬ 
ain into a civilized society. Geoffrey, unfortunately, did not name 
many of these famous laws specifically, but the few he did vouch¬ 
safe—the law of sanctuary for temples and roads—strongly im¬ 
plied the advanced acquaintance of this people with law and 
order. Belinus and Brennus would then be understood to have 
been thoroughly as civilized as the Romans they so heroically 
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conquered; they would have been upholding the Molmutian laws 
at home as they crushed the Romans abroad. John Bale in par¬ 
ticular reinforced this notion of the reception of Dunwallo’s laws 
by his sons. 20 

Further, the Molmutian laws pertained not only to the ques¬ 
tion of civility but also to that of continuity. The story called for 
adherence to the Molmutian laws to outlast the Roman conquest 
and even be reconfirmed by the Saxons many centuries later; 
Geoffrey said that Gildas had translated the Molmutian laws into 
Latin, and that later these and the Martian laws—the laws of a 
British queen, Marcia, which were supposed to form (in a silly 
Galfridian eponym) the basis of the Mercian law—were Eng¬ 
lished by King Alfred, who made them important components of 
his own laws. The Saxon laws being widely argued to persist into 
their own time, Renaissance Englishmen thus made the Molmu¬ 
tian laws part of their argument that their nation’s basic common 
law had survived for millennia. The Henrician antiquarian John 
Leland stressed the Britons’ continued use of the Molmutian 
laws all the way until Edward I conquered Wales, and claimed 
that they were also in use among the Saxons and the Normans. 
William Harrison echoed Leland, explaining that with Alfred’s 
measures to preserve those parts of the Molmutian laws he 
deemed just and useful, the common law of England was in no 
small part influenced by the ancient British laws. Harrison also 
stipulated that this British influence was much more profound 
than any influence the laws of the Romans had ever had on the 
common law: though in use by the civil lawyers of England in the 
present day (called civilians), the Roman civil law was “never 
generallie nor fullie received by all the severall regions of this 
Hand.” 21 To assert that the Molmutian laws had actually been 
promulgated by an actual king, and that they had been at least 
in part preserved through time, was thus a way of asserting the 
ancient constitution against Roman claims of superior civility 
and antiquity. 

An important dichotomy was therefore taking shape between 
a native common law extending from ancient Britain and a 
Roman law guilty by association with popery. Though, as Profes¬ 
sor Pocock has shown, the issue of the Norman conquest over 
the Saxons was much more important to ancient constitutional¬ 
ism than that of the Roman conquest over the Britons, 22 ancient 
Britain and its Molmutian laws still played a role in the common- 
law mind. As Donald Kelley has told us, in France there existed 
a definitive strain, embodied especially in Francois Hotman, of 
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aligning native legal tradition and Protestantism against Roman 
law and Catholicism. 23 Despite many impediments to a similar 
alignment developing in England—even beyond the bare fact 
that the Molmutian laws had no evidence at all to support them— 
there remained a strand of patriotism which pitted the native 
common law, stretching from ancient British to present times, 
against a foreign, Roman law tinged with popery, and which fac¬ 
tored the Molmutian laws into this confrontation. 

Of the many reasons why such a confrontation should never 
have arisen, the first is that Rome as the papacy could be di¬ 
vorced from Roman traditions of law. Many English civilians 
were loyal both to the monarch and to Protestantism, and some 
even found their conversance with Roman civil law of useful 
support for these directives. Prominent examples of such civil¬ 
ians would include William Fulbecke and John Hayward, who 
stressed the successive conquests in England as justifying mo¬ 
narchical authority and as effectively refuting the notion of conti¬ 
nuity of the common law. Fulbecke even postulated that true 
continuity with antiquity was to be found not in the English but 
in the Roman legal tradition, wherein the code of Justinian was 
essentially a confirmation of the laws handed down by Romulus 
himself. 24 Such arguments point to the ease with which the civil 
law could be dissociated from popery. 

A second reason, however, is that even for those of the “com¬ 
mon- law mind” who did harbor patriotic objections to the civil 
law or even to the monarchy, ancient British law could be ig¬ 
nored. To such writers, arguing the preservation of a pre-Nor¬ 
man conquest rule of law did not necessarily entail arguing the 
preservation of pre-Roman conquest ancient British laws. Au¬ 
thors drawn to humanist and/or Saxonist history indicated that 
either the Romans or the Saxons, or both, had abrogated the 
British laws, an attitude, says Glenn Burgess, which John Selden 
exemplified and which we should consider as the standard view. 
Burgess tells us that any ancient constitutionalism, like that of 
Sir Edward Coke, claiming an attachment to ancient Britain was 
only of an extreme type. 25 Those who attacked the “Norman 
Yoke” and placed the common law against it typically focused on 
Saxon laws and had no need to worry about something so vague 
and improbable as continuity with Molmutius. 

Finally, a third reason that the Molmutian laws might well 
have been forgotten is that if accepted, like any aspect of Galfridi- 
anism, they could be used in unsavory ways. The Molmutian laws 
could be used against the very concept they were meant to sup- 
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port, that of continuity, for they provided an example of a law¬ 
giver changing the existing order on his own prerogative. Two of 
the most infamous proponents of Stuart absolutism used Dun- 
wallo in precisely this way. The civilian John Cowell in his Inter¬ 
preter commented respectfully on the Molmutian laws, even 
saying that there were some elements of them still in use. But 
his point in describing the various phases of pre-conquest law 
was that “the lawe of this lande hath beene variable”; Dunwallo 
served as one of a number of instances in which the law had 
undergone extensive reshaping at the hands of a king. 26 Later, 
Robert Filmer, who argued that all custom had its origin in mo¬ 
narchical authorization, would use the Molmutian laws as an ex¬ 
ample of the multiplicity of laws and governments in pre-Norman 
England, which proved that there then was never a general par¬ 
liament of the realm. 27 Both Cowell and Filmer exhibited a hu¬ 
manist scepticism about Galfridian mythology, but they both 
evidently recognized that they could twist it to their own ends. 
What was more, the Molmutian laws could be twisted to the most 
unsavory end of all, Catholicism. The Jesuit Robert Parsons, in 
an attack on Coke, mentioned the Molmutian laws to help him 
show the lack of continuity from before the Norman Conquest to 
after it. In his eyes, the only truly continuous pattern in English 
law was the affirmation of clerical prerogative. 28 If deemed true, 
the Molmutian laws could have problematic implications and 
could even serve the cause of Romanism. 

Despite these powerful reasons, however, the concept of an¬ 
cient British laws having a lasting impact on the ancient consti¬ 
tution persisted in affecting the English imagination, and this 
concept was much influenced by the idea of the Molmutian laws. 
First of all, there did exist a certain tendency to associate the 
civil law with Romanism. As Brian P. Levack points out, civilians 
gained a reputation, however undeserved, for being “tainted with 
popery”; in the eyes of many, such privileging of systems de¬ 
scending from Rome was bound to stand opposed to both patrio¬ 
tism and Protestantism. 29 Although his writing falls just outside 
the scope of this study, Sir Matthew Hale is worth quoting here 
for the clarity with which he articulates this opposition: 

Rome, as well Ancient as Modern, pretended a kind of universal 
Power and Interest; the former by their Victories, which were large, 
and extended even to Britain itself; and the later upon the Pretence 
of being Universal Bishop or Vicar-General in all Matters Ecclesiasti¬ 
cal; so that upon Pretence of the former, the Civil Law, and upon Pre- 
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tence of the later, the Canon Law was introduc’d, or pretended to 
some Kind of Right in the Territories of some absolute Princes, and 
among others here in England: But this kingdom has been always 
very jealous of giving too much Countenance to either of those Laws, 
and has always shewn a just Indignation and Resentment against 
any Encroachments of this Kind, either by the one Law or the other . 30 

Nor did this nationalistic, adversarial stance toward civil law 
come unaccompanied with an ideal of continuity between the 
common law and the law of the ancient Britons. In my view, 
Coke’s attitude was far from eccentric; although William Hake- 
well of the Society of Antiquaries denied the abiding presence of 
the Britons in English law, another member, John Dodderidge, 
proudly affirmed it. 31 Coke was not rare in his urge to declare the 
independence of the common law from Roman legal tradition 
and to use ancient Britain as a tool to help him accomplish this. 
Selden actually felt this same basic urge. And however much one 
might try to avoid Galfridianism and refer to the druids as the 
promulgators of ancient British law, the ideal of legal continuity 
always carried traces of Dunwallo in it. Imagining continuity with 
ancient British law meant calling the Molmutian laws to mind; 
they were simply the only recognizable conception to fix on if one 
needed to imagine pre-Roman British laws. 

Selden, even insofar as he could not sanction the historicity of 
Geoffrey’s Dunwallo, still showed some affinity with the idea of a 
common law connection to ancient Britain. Although Selden in 
the Illustrations to Poly Olbion neglected to refute the Molmu¬ 
tian laws, in the English Janus he discounted them under suspi¬ 
cion of bardic fabrication. But in his notes on Fortescue and later 
in the Dissertatio ad Fletam, despite his humanist slant, he did 
not discount the notion that the common law was influenced 
more by Britons than by Romans. In the notes to Fortescue, Sel¬ 
den dismisses this author’s claims about Brutus’s inauguration 
of the law and suggests we think of the origin of British law only 
in a vague sense, as fundamental laws based on the laws of na¬ 
ture, of equal antiquity with the laws of all other nations. But Sel¬ 
den also here develops his metaphor, which Paul Christianson 
deems the epitome of his thought, 32 of the law as a ship continu¬ 
ously repaired through time, to the point where it is composed of 
virtually none of its original parts yet is still considered the same 
ship. The implication of this metaphor is that vestiges of British 
law survived through Roman and Saxon invasions, though it 
were impossible (and irrelevant) to discern these vestiges in the 
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common law. In the notes, Selden even confirms that “question¬ 
less the Saxons made a mixture of the British customes with 
their own.” But were these British laws unduly influenced and 
changed by the Romans who had come before the Saxons? Sel¬ 
den guesses that the Romans probably abolished the druids, the 
British lawmakers, and enforced their own laws in Britain. But 
he goes on to suggest that each nation shapes the law in accor¬ 
dance with its own needs, and that Roman law should not be seen 
as influential to English development; Roman law was made for 
Romans only, and civil law was only a very new practice in En¬ 
gland. What this implies is that the Roman conquest, complete 
as it may have been, foisted laws upon the Britons that did not 
outlast the Roman occupation, and so whatever British laws the 
Saxons intermingled with their own were more properly British 
than Romano-British. Indeed, this distinction is precisely what 
Selden makes explicit in the ad Fletanv, the moment the Romans 
left them marks the end of the rule of imperial law over the Bri¬ 
tons, who then reconstituted themselves to their own govern¬ 
ments, which means that these governments were what the 
Saxons absorbed. Traces of Roman law may have survived 
among these reconstituted Britons, but only those traces which 
the Britons judged suitable to their own customs, and which they 
shaped to their own ends. And here in the ad Fletam he goes on 
to emphasize even more strongly than before that Roman law 
had no part of Saxon jurisprudence. 33 Selden’s rational and schol¬ 
arly mind would not permit him to describe ancient British legal 
origins or the transmission of British laws; to him the Roman 
conquest was an immovable historical obstacle. And yet, he could 
not let the Romans torpedo the ship of continuity to which some 
part of him was deeply attached, and which he held up against 
Roman influences. He carefully left open the probability of a con¬ 
tinued British presence among the Saxon laws while shutting the 
Romans out. Thus, while Selden could not endorse the Molmu- 
tian laws, he was partially operating in the spirit of those who did. 

Coke was chief among these, and his position was actually not 
so different from Selden’s; he too set continuity of the common 
law against the Roman civil law and used ancient British law to 
make his case, though harboring suspicions about Galfridian 
myth. Anti-Romanism was at the heart of Coke’s thinking. In fact, 
the preface to the sixth Reports is Coke’s reply to Parsons and to 
his attack on the antiquity of the common law, and in the pref¬ 
aces to the third and to the eighth Reports, Coke made a point of 
claiming that the law was older than Rome and Romulus. 34 Coke, 
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as Professor Pocock and several other commentators have 
seen, 35 was well aware of the suspicious nature of Galfridian leg¬ 
end; unlike Selden, however, he was willing to risk drawing upon 
it for the sake of the common law and anti-Romanism. The Mol- 
mutian laws were simply the only thing to mention if one wanted 
to envision any part of continuity, and Coke was evidently not as 
satisfied as Selden with merely implying continuity and having 
nothing to substantiate it. Treading cautiously in the preface to 
the third Reports, Coke inserted a disclaimer about the truth of 
the Brute myth—he would not explore its faithfulness—and even 
cited Camden’s suggestion for the derivation of the word “Brit¬ 
ain.” Such peculiarities were to be expected, he implied; he 
warns us that we should not depend too much on historians, as 
they were often incorrect on matters of law. What was important 
to take from history was the general rule that the common law 
was functioning at an extremely early time, a time out of mind, 
but a time known to antedate Roman laws. His stance on the law 
was thus much like that of the defenders of Protestantism on the 
ancient church: the truth of details should not matter so much as 
an overall sense of anteriority granted by an aggregate of possi¬ 
ble proofs. And just as for Protestants, Joseph of Arimathea was 
something to point to in order to foster this overall sense, so did 
Coke cite as one of these proofs the Molmutian laws of Dunwallo, 
which, according to Coke, made their way into the laws collected 
by Alfred. Coke naturally did not stress Dunwallo as a legislator 
but as a link in a chain extending back to an older time, a time 
which may or may not have been occupied by Brutus; he was tak¬ 
ing pains to use Geoffrey but to try to steer clear of the pitfalls 
which adherence to him presented. 36 Dunwallo served as a point 
in time when one could say the law was functioning, but investi¬ 
gating the nature of his contribution left one vulnerable to histor¬ 
ical inaccuracy and to inadvertent support for the enemy. Coke’s 
use of Dunwallo is an excellent example of how anti-Romanism 
would push Englishmen to use Geoffrey for historical recon¬ 
struction, but lead them to depict the past only tentatively and 
vaguely. 

Nor was Coke alone. Many others fixed upon the Molmutian 
laws, braving any reservations they may have had about their 
source. George Saltern is one writer often cited as agreeing with 
Coke, 37 and he was hardly as much a part of the lunatic fringe 
as Burgess claims. Saltern, in his anti-Romanism, did propose a 
number of bizarre historical interpretations, such as the barbaric 
ways of the Britons, as reported by the Romans, being attribut- 
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able to the wrath of God, who punished them by degrading their 
originally civilized mode of life. Standing firmly against Roman 
“Arrogancie and Vanitie,” he clearly despised being dictated to 
by “Romanists” and was eager to show that British custom was 
independent of the Romans and just as civilized. But Saltern was 
not too wildly credulous, having abandoned Brutus and called his 
story “somewhat improbable.” What mattered to Saltern was not 
Brutus but Dunwallo, as a living king and legislator whose laws 
were received and passed along by his sons, Belinus and Bren- 
nus. The Molmutian laws still exist in the common laws of today, 
although it is impossible to discern them. 38 This basic line of as¬ 
serting the continued presence of the Molmutian laws without 
explaining or defending the idea was not relegated to Coke and 
Saltern. Even William Lambarde, noted mostly for his pro-Saxon 
approach to the ancient constitution, subscribed to the belief in 
the Molmutian laws, made by “the Brittish Solomon.” 39 In the 
mid seventeenth century, William Prynne could still contend 
that pieces of the Molmutian laws, though undetectable, re¬ 
mained encoded in the common law, and John Spelman could 
still write of Alfred’s legal renovations as involving ancient Brit¬ 
ish, even Trojan British laws, though no one knew exactly what 
Alfred had collected and transmitted. 40 Saltern, then, was like 
many others, trying to sneak the Molmutian laws into his project 
while navigating through the perils of Galfridian mythology, and 
as a result, fashioning strange, incomplete pictures of the an¬ 
cient world. 

Another such writer was John Sadler, who in defending the 
regicide saw plenty in Geoffrey of Monmouth to support his case. 
For Sadler, the Molmutian laws had become an integral part of 
the body of legal custom and precedent limiting royal preroga¬ 
tive, but to help him contend this, he had to stipulate that Dun¬ 
wallo, though a wise lawgiver, was part of no continuous royal 
tradition. The division of the kingdom between Dunwallo’s two 
sons, and thence the multiplicity of British kings encountered by 
the Romans, showed that Dunwallo was a rare example of an an¬ 
cient British king giving laws and presiding over the whole peo¬ 
ple. 41 For Sadler, as for others, Dunwallo and the Molmutian laws 
could be valuable as a way of projecting onto the Britons not only 
a civilized life, but also the peculiar type of civilized life one 
wanted to see; in Sadler’s case, civilization meant both limits on 
monarchy and parliaments. Using Geoffrey, though risky, could 
still open any number of doors for one’s argument, and a great 
many writers preferred to assume the risk and keep them open. 
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Astonishingly, considering its disadvantages, Galfridian anti-Ro- 
manism kept a place in English legal antiquity well into the 
seventeenth century. 

Sadler’s machinations lead us to another problem of continuity 
as it pertained to Belinus and Brennus: if unlike Sadler one did 
want to establish an ancient British royal line, then with these 
two heroes, so useful in competing with Rome, one hit a snag. 
The royal lineage Geoffrey provided was glorious but evidently 
not continuous, including several breaks in the succession. One 
of the most serious of these breaks came after Lucius, a problem 
noticed by John Foxe. 42 But just as serious a break surrounded 
the Belinus and Brennus story. These two heroes having been 
mentioned in the classics (so partisans said), the British History 
gained credibility as well as interest if it could explain their back¬ 
ground. But Geoffrey had not connected the brothers back to 
Brutus, but had instead named them as the sons not of a lineal 
monarch but of a man crowned for winning a civil war. The 
deaths of the grasping and mutually destructive princes Ferrex 
and Porrex having extinguished the line of Brute, a civil war fol¬ 
lowed in which the virtuous Dunwallo emerged victorious. But 
this meant a brand new dynasty with an ambiguous link to what¬ 
ever Trojan traditions Englishmen were trying to imagine. To 
make matters worse, there also was Dunwallo’s division of the 
kingdom between his two sons; this division, in addition to divi¬ 
sions like Ferrex and Porrex, was used by those, like Sadler and 
even Selden, who were eager to explode the notion of a British 
royal lineage lasting through the centuries. 43 Hence, for every 
writer for whom a continuous British royal lineage was an impor¬ 
tant attraction of Geoffrey of Monmouth, this phase of the chro¬ 
nology between Ferrex and Porrex and Belinus and Brennus 
presented a stumbling block. For Richard Harvey, for instance, 
continuity would seem of paramount importance, as he strongly 
insisted that Englishmen be called “Brutans,” but he was forced 
to admit that the line of Brute appeared to have ended with the 
deaths of Ferrex and Porrex, and to console himself with a lame 
statement of its everlasting glory. 44 Thus Geoffrey’s Belinus and 
Brennus could stand for continuity, but any closer look at them 
revealed much more complicated significances—even if one ac¬ 
cepted them for the truth. 

Hence, once again conceptual problems in historiography and 
in historical polemic came to be reflected in poetry. In the at¬ 
tempts of English poets to reconstruct imaginatively the ancient 
British past, Belinus and Brennus and their father Dunwallo 
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figure prominently, as we would expect for such worthy adver¬ 
saries of Rome. Many of these attempts are actually more vivid 
than those dealing with Brutus; that Brennus could be argued to 
have existed in the classics perhaps made him, in the minds of 
poets, more worthy of particular focus. But doubts and confu¬ 
sions about Geoffrey’s rendering of these heroes still hindered 
the poets’ imaginative historical reconstructions. When John 
Ross, himself of the Inner Temple, in his Britannica set out to 
praise Dunwallo, hero in war and great lawgiver in peace, his 
poem turned out to be mostly an encomium to the law. Ross con¬ 
veyed great enthusiasm for the Molmutian laws and, claiming 
that he omitted listing them merely for brevity’s sake, invited the 
reader to peruse them as they had been transcribed by Gildas. 
However, he was actually conceding that Dunwallo’s laws and 
the means by which they had been transmitted were beyond de¬ 
scription. 45 Poets continually play out in their works a dialectic 
between the extreme usefulness of Belinus, Brennus, and the 
Molmutian laws and the unconduciveness of such Galfridian cre¬ 
ations to being securely imagined and portrayed. 

This double-edged quality is evident in regard to the problem 
of continuity; as we saw in Fuimus Troes, in Gorboduc, too, conti¬ 
nuity is a vexed issue. Here a sense of continuity is both a re¬ 
quirement and a disruption, as the play both struggles against 
and admits to the unavailability of such continuity. By portraying 
the strife between Ferrex and Porrex, Gorboduc automatically 
presents itself with the problem of how to view the ancient Tro¬ 
jan lineage and the passing down of ancient British culture. The 
authors, Sackville and Norton, in warning England about the 
dangers of rebellion, openly call attention to the truncation 
caused by the disastrous civil war: “Lo, here the end of Brutus’ 
royal line.” 46 But how much of this idea of truncation are we 
meant to accept? 

On the one hand, a sense of continuity is important, and the 
playwrights take steps to imply it. By granting to Cloten, Dunwal¬ 
lo’s father, an active and effectual role in putting down the rebel¬ 
lions at play’s end, the playwrights offer a glimpse of the happy 
and ordered time that will arise under Dunwallo. Something of 
Brutus’s glory will live on, we might think; the wise counselor 
Eubulus after much lamentation finally reasons, “Yet must God 
in fine restore / This noble crown unto the lawful heir; / For right 
will always live and rise at length.” Gorboduc, then, lets us un¬ 
derstand the pivotal place of Dunwallo, Belinus, and Brennus 
within the greater picture of the nation’s history: in them, in the 
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play’s near future time, the distant, Trojan past is reconfirmed 
so that its legacy might be received in the Elizabethan age. And 
this idea of a reconfirmation is quite relevant to the play’s didac¬ 
ticism. For its didactic purposes, Gorboduc must develop an 
analogy between Elizabethan present and ancient, Galfridian 
past, and this analogy is weakened without this confirmation of a 
continuum between the two eras. Elizabeth must be made to feel 
the suffering of her forebears and be dissuaded from making 
similar choices, and her court must see how their predecessors, 
because of their divided loyalties and infighting, faced the 
dreaded threat of foreign invasion: one especially terrible aspect 
of the Ferrex/Porrex calamity is that “Britain realm is left an 
open prey” to foreign threats. In Elizabeth’s day, of course, these 
foreign threats would be Catholic. In establishing their analogy 
between past and present, using the idea of continuity with antiq¬ 
uity to illuminate contemporary politics, the authors have effec¬ 
tively joined many others in enlisting the Galfridian tradition for 
patriotism of an anti-Romanist slant. 

But on the other hand, this implied continuity is countered by 
feelings of hopelessness, as there seems no way to avoid Brit¬ 
ain’s ruin. What sort of tradition can we expect the Dunwallo of 
the future to be reconstituting? What will have been passed down 
to him? We might look forward to Dunwallo saving the day, but 
he does not seem as if he will represent a pre-existing order, and 
so what he will represent is called in question. Paradoxically, 
this disconnectedness of the play’s English audience from its 
mythical ancient setting can, like the sense of continuity, further 
didacticism, for in suggesting Gorboduc’s tragedy as an isolated 
circumstance, the play can prompt us to imagine that a similar 
fate will never befall England if the proper political actions are 
undertaken. In this sense, the play functions not as analogy but 
as cautionary tale. Thus, the play works both to attach and to de¬ 
tach its audience from its ancient Britons; although attachment 
to Dunwallo, his predecessors, and his sons is an ideal both patri¬ 
otic and highly useful—useful, in fact, for anti-Roman propa¬ 
ganda 47 —the authors reveal it to be a highly questionable ideal 
and even show how discontinuity can also be recognized as help¬ 
ful to their purposes. 

Fuimus Troes exemplifies not only this problem of arguing 
continuity from the Belinus and Brennus story, but also the im¬ 
practicability of portraying Brennus himself; he was a hero 
caught between Geoffrey and the classics. In Fuimus Troes, 
Brennus’s significance is strongly affirmed to be his successes 
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over the Romans; he embodies a British tradition of equality with 
and opposition to “proudest Rome.” But his ghost makes this 
case in debate with the ghost of Camillus, his adversary found 
not in the pages of Geoffrey, but of Livy, and an adversary there 
victorious over him. This Camillus does stipulate to Caesar that 
the Brennus he encountered was a Briton and not a Gaul, as Cae¬ 
sar, his interlocutor, imagines, but such a move only advertises 
the need to reconcile Geoffrey’s story with Livy’s; and after all, 
the presence of Camillus surely establishes the primacy of Livy’s 
account. Camillus even points out to Brennus that “I cut short 
your fury,” and he is not contradicted; the play ultimately must 
yield to the classical story of Camillus’s defeat of Brennus. In try¬ 
ing to use Livy to help portray the greatness of Brennus, Fuimus 
Troes exposes the weaknesses in the story arguing that great¬ 
ness. 48 

Other portrayals of Brennus similarly unravel themselves by 
magnifying a Galfridian hero with the very classical accounts 
that disproved his existence. William Warner, for example, not 
often disposed to linger on matters of character, found in Bren¬ 
nus a rare instance in which a prominent Galfridian hero seemed 
to have a conceivable personality; Geoffrey’s outline of his career 
made him appear proud, bold, and fiery. In order to convey this 
personality Warner sees fit to imagine an ardent, aggressive 
speech for Brennus in defense of his claim to marry a princess 
of Norway, and in this speech making, Warner shows himself de¬ 
sirous to add color to the standard Galfridian narrative. But in 
order to extend this idea of Brennus to the most significant part 
of his story—his conquests—Warner turns to the classics, citing 
Livy’s version of Brennus’s adventure in Rome and then fashion¬ 
ing for the hero a death scene at Delphi; Brennus is seen as 
dying in a blaze of glory, roaring defiance toward Apollo and pro¬ 
claiming the greatness of his sack of Rome. 49 The “Brennus” of 
Higgins’s Mirror presents an even more striking instance of a 
poet’s readiness to draw on the classics, for he shows some 
awareness of the problems they posed. Accounting for the un¬ 
friendly testimony of Livy, Higgins has Brennus explain that the 
Romans mistakenly thought him a Gaul, and mistakenly deemed 
the invaders “barbarians.” But this resistance to classical au¬ 
thority soon gives way to total submission, as Higgins borrows 
the entire Delphi story from Justin. 50 Thus, to many poets the 
classics seemed necessary to complete the picture of Brennus 
they wanted to see. Ironically, in this attempt to use the classics 
to struggle against the superiority of classical civilization, the 
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poets underscored that superiority by pointing directly to the evi¬ 
dence against Geoffrey. 

In both Drayton and Spenser we encounter many of these 
same negotiations about continuity and classical accounts, al¬ 
though with the characteristic difference between their ap¬ 
proaches: Drayton with stealth tries earnestly to overcome 
historiographical obstacles; Spenser subtly reveals the inade¬ 
quacies of the Galfridian tradition, even while highlighting its 
helpfulness for the competition with Rome. 

In the area of continuity, for example, this distinction is evi¬ 
dent. Drayton finds disturbing the threat to continuity posed by 
the civil war between Ferrex and Porrex, and takes steps to sup¬ 
press it. The civil wars and interregnum being, as I take it, too 
embarrassing, Drayton explains he will omit them, passing 
straight to Dunwallo; and he carefully says that Dunwallo re¬ 
stores Brute’s “Monarchy,” referring to Brutus as Dunwallo’s 
“great Bel-sire,” and to Dunwallo as Brute’s “Grand-child, great 
as he” (VIII.67—74). Thus, he has attempted to dispel the question 
of exactly what was passed on with Dunwallo by sneakily leaving 
out the theme of the destruction of Brute’s line, and instead con¬ 
necting Dunwallo with the founding father. Spenser, on the other 
hand, says that after Ferrex and Porrex, “Here ended Brutus sa¬ 
cred progenie, / Which had seuen hundred yeares this scepter 
borne.” Here, a total break with the past is not only acknowl¬ 
edged but even emphasized: “in the end was left no moniment / 
Of Brutus, nor of Britons glory auncient” (II.x.36). In making this 
emphasis, Spenser is able to proclaim the excellence of Dunwal¬ 
lo’s achievement of putting a broken society back together. The 
greatness of the unifier and lawgiver is heightened by the sever¬ 
ity of the mess he had to clean, a sense conveyed by Spenser’s 
unique explanation for Dunwallo’s rise to power: the people 
made him king by acclamation because of his superior wisdom 
and leadership (II.x.37.6-9). Hamilton’s note tells us that 
Spenser, with this innovation, has compared Dunwallo with 
Numa, his ancient Roman analogue. 51 If indeed Spenser is mak¬ 
ing this comparison to Numa, doubtless he has done so in order 
to situate Dunwallo within the competition with Rome, and so we 
are reminded of the tremendous usefulness of Geoffrey’s heroes 
in this capacity (“if you have an ancient lawgiver, so do we”). But 
the poet has then lent us this reminder only by fashioning his 
own Dunwallo story, and only after destroying Dunwallo as a 
figure of continuity. Spenser acknowledges the great glory Dun¬ 
wallo can confer, but also the doubtfulness of his historicity. 
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The two poets treat the Molmutian laws according to the same 
pattern. Drayton states simply that the Molmutian and Martian 
laws, “From which we ours derive,” remain a part of his own cul¬ 
ture (VIII. 129-30). Although Selden’s dismissal of the Martian 
laws in the Illustrations 52 will belie his efforts, Drayton is again 
trying to be sneaky in arguing continuity—in this case asserting 
it but not pausing to defend or explain it. Spenser meanwhile 
praises Dunwallo as a lawgiver, naming him “The gracious 
Numa of great Britanie,” and yet mentions not a thing about the 
Molmutian laws living beyond their maker (II.x.39). The compari¬ 
son to Numa now explicit, and the competition with Rome reins¬ 
tigated, Spenser again withholds from Dunwallo the continuity 
with which he was supposed to be invested. While Drayton hopes 
against hope for continuity, for Spenser it was impossible, even 
though he appreciated very well Dunwallo’s anti-Roman signifi¬ 
cance. 

In handling the Brennus dilemma, Drayton again works much 
harder than Spenser, who as usual draws a distinction between 
significance and historicity. For Drayton the classical stories 
about the two Brennuses reflected so well on the Galfridian hero 
that he again defied Selden’s Illustrations (see above) and incor¬ 
porated them. Livy’s story about Brennus’s temerity in exacting 
a tribute from Rome during the sack, for example, strikes Dray¬ 
ton as fine stuff for panegyric (VIII.87-88). Drayton glories in 
Brennus’s humiliation of the hated Romans; Brennus “chas’t / 
The Romans (that her streame distained with their gore) / And 
through proud Rome, display’d his British Ensigne bore” 
(VIII.84-86). Likewise, the siege of Delphi made for such a dra¬ 
matic end to Brennus’s career that Drayton seems to have felt 
compelled to include it; the “thundring Heaven” crashing down 
on him, Brennus “shak’t his irefull sword” against Delphi 
(VIII.99-100). But to extract such images from the classics, Dray¬ 
ton is forced to acknowledge, however quietly, that Livy’s Bren¬ 
nus had himself been beaten, and that Delphi seemed to have 
been assailed by a totally different Brennus: “At last, by power 
expell’d, yet proud of late successe, / His forces then for Greece 
did instantly addresse” (VIII.89-90). This sly transition between 
Livy’s Brennus and that of Justin and Pausanias marks an at¬ 
tempt to elide both Brennus’s eventual defeat at the hands of 
Camillus and the disparity between the two classical personages. 
Brennus may have eventually been forced to retreat from Rome, 
but his efforts were still hugely successful, and they buoyed him 
into undertaking another expedition, this time to Greece; such is 
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Drayton’s attempt to dispel the damaging evidence the classics 
presented him. Spenser disbelieved such attempts could ever 
work. His Belinus and Brennus are praised for their “peerlesse 
prowesse” and world-renowned conquests, but only in the most 
general terms (even for Briton Moniments); Greece—as though 
to imply the Delphi story—is mentioned as among the fallen ene¬ 
mies, 53 but Spenser will specify nothing about the brothers’ ac¬ 
complishments (II.x.40). Important are their fame and praise, 
that they “sacked Rome”; the particulars of their history, and the 
sources for these particulars, made for a muddle, as Spenser 
knew. 

Spenser’s handling of the Belinus and Brennus material—his 
acknowledging both its patriotic meaning and its historical obso¬ 
lescence—might reflect on the name he chose for his Knight of 
Chastity, the hero who represents the connectedness between 
Tudor England and ancient Britain. Britomart’s name, of course, 
has more obvious and important associations, 54 but it is strangely 
close to Britomarus, a third-century b.c. Celtic chieftain whom 
classical authors, including Plutarch, mention fighting the Ro¬ 
mans under Marcellus. 55 In discussing the likelihood of Brennus 
being a Briton, Camden argues that Britomarus certainly was. 56 
Britomarus came to signify, for example, to William Slatyer, 57 
that there was a grain of truth in Geoffrey’s basic claim that Brit¬ 
ain had some prominent representatives within the Celtic hordes 
which vexed Republican Rome; the Galfridian Brennus and Beli¬ 
nus story may have had some basis in fact. But Britomarus was 
therefore a double-sided personage; in suggesting that Geoffrey 
may have been vaguely right, Britomarus also suggested that 
Geoffrey was mostly wrong, and that one should be limited, like 
Camden, to interpretations the classics permitted. Britomarus 
was a bit of support for Geoffrey’s theory of ancient British con¬ 
frontations with Rome, but also a subversion of Galfridian “his¬ 
tory” proper. Spenser’s Britomart has a similar meaning: as the 
fictional analogue and ancestor of Elizabeth, she personifies not 
only taking pride in ties to a glorious ancient Britain, but also the 
actual inaccessibility of the ancient past; she at once embodies a 
glorious theory of history and symbolizes the true inapplicability 
of this theory. As a reminder of Britomarus, then, Britomart’s 
name could very well capture the tension between Spenser’s de¬ 
sire to use anti-Roman “history” and his misgivings about its his¬ 
toricity. 

In Shakespeare, meanwhile, this desire seems not much in evi¬ 
dence, and with Cymbeline he seems to critique those who do 
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feel it. In Cymbeline Shakespeare makes an extraordinary and, 
as it turns out, discredited reference to Dunwallo as a precedent 
for British independence from Rome. In repudiating the claims 
of the invading Romans to British loyalty, Cymbeline bases his 
argument on the native tradition of the Molmutian laws: 

We do say then to Caesar, 

Our ancestor was that Mulmutius which 
Ordain’d our laws, whose use the sword of Caesar 
Hath too much mangled, whose repair and franchise 
Shall (by the power we hold) be our good deed, 

Though Rome be therefore angry. Mulmutius made our laws, 

Who was the first of Britain which did put 
His brows within a golden crown and call’d 
Himself a king. (III.i.53-61) 

The Molmutian laws play the same role here as they play in Har¬ 
rison and Coke; 58 they prove the independent sovereignty of Brit¬ 
ish custom against Roman influences. Roman interference has 
disrupted the Molmutian laws, but Cymbeline vows to reinstate 
them. Arguing his right to resist the might of Rome means for 
Cymbeline asserting an elongated tradition which he accepts 
from the past and vows to pass down to posterity. In effect, the 
king defines himself and his nation by continuity and by a tradi¬ 
tional independence from Rome, for which the Molmutian laws 
serve as the best symbol. Shakespeare, however, even as he es¬ 
tablishes the role of continuity, also takes steps to derail it. By 
naming his villain “Cloten” he tarnishes the glory of Dunwallo’s 
legacy, and reminds us of the discontinuity associated with the 
“historical” Cloten. 59 Moreover, with Cymbeline’s joyful resub¬ 
mission to the Romans at play’s end the king seems to step on his 
former promise to reinstitute the Molmutian laws. If the Roman 
sword has “mangled” the Molmutian laws, so much that they 
need “repair and franchise,” we get no implication that Cymbe¬ 
line, now faced with a continued Roman presence in Britain, will 
be able or even inclined to carry out his vow. The Molmutian 
laws seem as though they will certainly be lost along with British 
isolation. As usual Shakespeare exhibits a keen suspicion of the 
Galfridian tradition and even suggests that those who maintain 
it ought to put it away. Mere empty, jingoistic anti-Romanism, it 
fails as a viable concept in moving the nation forward. 

On the other hand, Milton with Belinus and Brennus resumes 
his pattern of trying like Shakespeare to maintain humanist 
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aloofness from the competition with Rome, but of being drawn 
back toward it nevertheless. From very early in his career, Mil- 
ton seems to have been divided on the subject of Belinus and 
Brennus. In his fifth Prolusion he mentions Brennus as a Gaul, 
the well established humanist view (1:257-58), 60 but then in the 
Epitaphium Damonis Belinus and Brennus become excellent 
material for patriotic, historical poetry, almost as excellent as 
Brutus or Arthur would be (164). It is possible that even at these 
early stages Milton had settled in his mind on a distinction be¬ 
tween serious history and patriotic legend and merely had a ma- 
turer sense of this distinction in writing the History. But I cannot 
come to this conclusion. In searching for epic topics, Milton is 
unlikely to have considered heroes whom he thought utterly fic¬ 
tional; I do not see the Epitaphium passage as Milton contem¬ 
plating fanciful nonsense. This early inconsistency looks more to 
me like an indecision about how to reconcile two different histori¬ 
cal traditions, one respected and the other beloved. 

In the History, Milton, now forced to take a stand on Belinus 
and Brennus by the presence of two directly opposed ways of 
thinking about them, found the superior weight of the classics 
unmistakable. But even so, he finds it impossible to reject the he¬ 
roes completely; despite his decision to bow to the classics some¬ 
thing in him wanted to preserve as at least partly true a story so 
contributory to Britain’s honor. After recording Geoffrey’s story 
of the brothers’ feud and reconciliation, Milton tells us that if we 
wish to learn about their wars on Rome we should check the 
“Roman Authors”—that is, if we can even believe that “these be 
they, and not Gauls, who took that City.” The direct testimony of 
authoritative sources meant that Geoffrey’s Belinus and Bren¬ 
nus ran “against the stream of History.” But then Milton takes a 
dramatic turn in stipulating just what is fiction and what is truth. 
It is “more generally beleev’d,” he explains, that Brennus and 
“another famous Captain, Britomarus” were not really Gauls at 
all, but Britons (5:29-30). Milton translates a conjecture Camden 
had made only guardedly into a fact “generally” accepted even 
by serious sceptics. 61 Milton attempts to hold an element of an¬ 
cient British, anti-Roman glory as passing the test of historio¬ 
graphical rigor. In the process, he has made a subtle attack 
against classical authority; the inference here can only be that 
on some matters concerning Britain, the Romans were simply 
wrong or ignorant. Britain had had a place in diminishing the 
glory of early Rome. 

Milton’s complex stance—ostensibly deferring to the Romans 
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but also clinging to key elements of Galfridian anti-Romanism—is 
also evident in his treatment of the Molmutian laws. In his Com¬ 
monplace Book we find him early in his career mentioning them 
as a prominent part of the “old laws” King Alfred gathered, laws 
Milton indignantly contrasts with the “Norman gibbrish” plagu¬ 
ing the English people of his own day (1:424-25). Milton here may 
be part of the same polemical tradition we have seen before, that 
of citing the ancient laws without exploring whence they came or 
how they were known. In the History, however, he finds he can¬ 
not avoid noting the questionable character of the Molmutian 
laws. That the laws were “famous among the English to this 
day,” and that Gildas and Alfred had translated them, were no¬ 
tions found only in Geoffrey, and so of little credit. Milton how¬ 
ever does not demolish the Molmutian laws as we might expect 
him to. He still finds it worthwhile to mention the few known par¬ 
ticulars of the laws, “whoever made them”; and his “whoever 
made them” in fact suggests that we should maintain our belief 
in the laws whatever our feelings about Dunwallo (5:27-28). My 
sense is that Milton retains something of the same attitude he 
had held in the Commonplace Book: the Molmutian laws were a 
way of pointing generally to an ancient British rule of law, little 
understood but nevertheless tied to the truth and considered im¬ 
portant to the identity of the nation. My reason for this interpre¬ 
tation is found in Milton’s defense for including the Galfridian 
chronology in his History: he includes Geoffrey’s pre-Roman 
kings because of “Descents of Ancestry, long continu’d, laws and 
exploits not plainly seeming to be borrow’d, or devis’d, which on 
the common beleif have wrought no small impression” (5:8). In 
this list laws figure prominently, and what laws besides the Mar¬ 
tian laws (which he does not demolish either 5:31-32) can Milton 
mean but the Molmutian? They may not have been called the 
Molmutian laws, they may not have been promulgated by Dun¬ 
wallo (in fact, for the anti-monarchical Milton it were better had 
they not been), and their specifics may be impossible to recon¬ 
struct; and yet they pointed to a mysterious but possibly still 
present Britishness handed down from antiquity, and so they de¬ 
served mention. Having been mentioned for a long time, they 
had earned the right to be considered as “reliques of somthing 
true”; Milton has allowed for a crucial dram of Galfridianism to 
subsist in his image of British legal tradition. 

Thus, although it was complicated to take pride in and prece¬ 
dent from the material surrounding Belinus and Brennus, for 
many Englishmen it proved irresistible. This glorious story of 
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victory over Rome brought Geoffrey of Monmouth directly into 
contact with classical historians, and Geoffrey could not but get 
the worst of it. Given this problem, it is remarkable testament to 
the competition with Rome that we encounter such attachment 
to these two conquering heroes and the laws they upheld. Diffi¬ 
cult as it was to imagine the ancient British past, no amount of 
difficulty could totally dispel the aversion to Roman domination. 
This aversion could not even be dissipated by the most powerful 
unfriendly witness of all: Julius Caesar. 



5 

Invasion 


fere libenter homines id, quod volunt, credunt 

—Julius Caesar, The Gallic War 


If THE INTRUSION OF THE CLASSICS AFFECTED PEOPLE’S SENSE OF 

Belinus and Brennus, it had an even more pronounced effect on 
the next phase of the Galfridian competition with Rome, the inva¬ 
sions of Julius Caesar. That Caesar invaded and was ultimately 
victorious over Britain no one could doubt. But just what he had 
actually accomplished in Britain, just how honorable and effec¬ 
tive the Britons had been in their own defense, and, most impor¬ 
tantly, just how reliable Caesar had been in recording his British 
expedition in his Commentaries—all these matters had to be de¬ 
bated and sorted out. These issues had to be raised because 
Geoffrey had conspicuously made Caesar’s invasion one of the 
turning points of his narrative and had manipulated the story in 
accordance with his grand design. The entrance of the Romans 
into Britain was placed into Geoffrey’s scheme so that it rein¬ 
forced British glory instead of detracting from it, and so that it 
allowed for future British revenge and victory. The relevance of 
Geoffrey’s machinations in post-Reformation England is there¬ 
fore not hard to see; here was a principal way to hold an honor¬ 
able and defiant Britain up against a tyrannical and foreign 
Roman presence. This relevance, however, ran against the 
seemingly undeniable authority of Caesar himself in his role as 
historian. Humanism had made him not only a cornerstone of ed¬ 
ucation but also a paragon of historiographical excellence. How 
then should one avoid the objectionable conclusions about an¬ 
cient Britain to which Caesar forced his readers to come? Caesar 
shattered not only the self-flattering stories about the Britons’ 
first encounters with the Romans, but also the self-flattering con¬ 
cept that these encounters were merely a phase of British his¬ 
tory rather than its beginning; humanism made Caesar Britain’s 
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first historian, the dictator of British identity. Englishmen met 
this problem in a variety of ways, coming to a range of conflicted 
decisions about how to weigh Caesar and Geoffrey. But no mat¬ 
ter how advantaged Caesar may appear to have been in this 
weighing, anti-Romanism still influenced Protestants, even 
those most humanistically inclined, to resist Caesar and to pre¬ 
serve something of Galfridianism. The authority invested in Cae¬ 
sar as a historian was indeed tremendous, perhaps unmatched; 
and yet, the competition with Rome was pervasive enough to 
produce a strain of resentment against the notion of Britain’s 
first Roman invader being the father of its history. 

In a brilliant attempt at damage control, Geoffrey had refash¬ 
ioned the story of Caesar’s invasion to the design of British glory 
by using two strategies. The first was to situate the invasion 
within the context of the larger Galfridian narrative. Geoffrey’s 
Caesar undertakes the enterprise of Britain with a full aware¬ 
ness of the genealogical link between his people and the Britons. 
While he suspects that the Britons have lagged behind Rome in 
military technology, he respects the other Trojan race. This Cae¬ 
sar allows for Britons who also feel this connection to Rome and 
who make it the basis for their resistance. Cassivellaunus, their 
leader here as he is in Caesar’s version, claims this common an¬ 
cestry as proof of the injustice of Caesar’s plan; both descended 
from Priam and Aeneas, the two civilizations were by nature 
equal, so one claiming right of conquest over the other would be 
a monstrous offense. Hence, the Caesarian invasion, one of the 
stories most compromising to British glory, becomes merely an 
episode in a centuries-long, epic confrontation between twin soci¬ 
eties—emphatically not the first act of the drama, it would not, in 
Geoffrey’s scheme, be the final one. The second strategy was to 
assert that Caesar had not really beaten the Britons at all; in¬ 
stead, they had in Geoffrey’s version beaten themselves. Geof¬ 
frey took pains to depict the invading Romans as severely taxed 
by formidable Britons, inventing a story wherein Caesar was 
twice repulsed from the island and quoting Lucan on how Caesar 
“showed his back to the Britons.” Caesar was even personally 
fought to a standstill by Cassivellaunus’s gallant brother, Nen¬ 
nius; Caesar dealt Nennius a mortal wound, but not before he 
captured Caesar’s sword, Crocea Mors, a trophy which Nennius 
then used to slaughter the Romans. Moreover, an outstanding 
feature of Geoffrey’s tale was the one we met in discussing Fui- 
mus Troes: the notion that Androgeus’s betrayal of Britain alone 
permitted Caesar’s third voyage and victory. With this device, 
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Geoffrey, arguing Britain as Rome’s equal or superior in all other 
phases of the competition, diluted Rome’s best accomplishment 
by transferring agency to the Britons . 1 The Britons were even in 
defeat self-made; even as Geoffrey’s own voice stood for the 
power of national self-definition, his Britons themselves deter¬ 
mined the terms of their relationship to the Romans. Hence, with 
these two strategies, an episode in the British History threaten¬ 
ing to British glory and autonomy was made over to assist Geof¬ 
frey’s great argument. 

Although the significance for Protestants of Geoffrey’s story 
was unmistakable—in history as well as in historiography, it 
stood for independence against Roman dictatorialism—the Gal- 
fridian Caesar was met by the juggernaut of Caesar himself, both 
as conqueror and as author. In his Commentaries on the Gallic 
War, Caesar had described the barbaric condition of the Britons 
and the two mostly successful incursions he had made into the 
island, which he presented as dark and unknown territory at that 
point. He was, in effect, taking possession of both the Britons and 
their history; he presented himself as the first to provide the civi¬ 
lized world with any knowledge of the place and its people, and 
this only as a small portion of a much larger treatise displaying 
his magnificent accomplishments as a general and his precision 
and sobriety as a recorder of them. 

Humanism latched on to Caesar and made of him a kind of uni¬ 
versal education text; here is where one learned superb Latin, 
superb historiography, and superb warcraft. T. W. Baldwin has 
shown how much a part of English education Caesar came to be . 2 
From all quarters he was praised and recommended. Juan Luis 
Vives disliked him as a role model, but nevertheless thought him 
essential reading for young men . 3 For Thomas Elyot, Caesar pro¬ 
vided indispensable military advice to would-be princes and 
courtiers . 4 Roger Ascham called Caesar the most truthful and el¬ 
oquent of all historians, the “best that ever wrote” without “the 
least note of parcialitie in him .” 5 This impartiality also impressed 
Jean Bodin, who listed Caesar as one of the few historians great 
enough to transcend the bias of the conqueror writing about the 
conquered . 6 Geoffrey meanwhile suffered terribly in comparison 
to Caesar. Vives, Elyot, and Bodin were all noted sceptics, Elyot 
proclaiming that Caesar, “bothe an excellent Prynce and also a 
great learned man,” would certainly have mentioned Brutus had 
he ever existed . 7 In the seventeenth century, critics on historiog¬ 
raphy, even if they noted Geoffrey’s charms, saw in Caesar a 
vastly more authoritative source. Degory Wheare, to note a 
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prominent example, took the “highest commendation” of Caesar 
to be nigh universal; meanwhile, Wheare explained that discre¬ 
tion compelled him to pass over Geoffrey of Monmouth, however 
much esteem he had received from others . 8 Edmund Bolton ac¬ 
knowledged Geoffrey’s numerous supporters and even ex¬ 
pressed a desire to preserve from the trash heap of legend 
whatever in the British History “may well be holden without 
open absurdity”; but he determined conclusively that “My His¬ 
tories notwithstanding begin at Julius Caesar ,” 9 Familiarity with 
Caesar made commonplace the idea that he was not only an ex¬ 
emplary historian, but he was also the father of British history; 
he provided its opening episode and the first account of that epi¬ 
sode. 

This prevalence of Caesar’s Commentaries did much to dimin¬ 
ish the prestige of both Geoffrey and the Britons. John Twyne, 
for example, exposed in particular the Galfridian notion that Cae¬ 
sar had had Britain’s Trojan ancestry on his mind when he for¬ 
mulated his invasion plan. Twyne pointed out that Geoffrey had 
not just misrepresented Caesar, but actually portrayed him as at 
that time thinking something which in no way agreed with how 
Caesar had characterized his own thoughts. A glance at Caesar’s 
writings would show how unlikely he would have been to under¬ 
stand Britain as sharing a common descent with him; instead, 
Caesar articulated a lack of knowledge about the Britons’ origin. 
For Twyne, access to Caesar’s true thoughts made ridiculous the 
idea of his invasion as part of some larger, epic struggle . 10 Later, 
Clement Edmunds in his observations on Caesar’s Commentar¬ 
ies made further conjectures about Caesar’s statement on the 
Britons’ origin. Of Caesar’s remark that the Britons’ tradition de¬ 
clared those of central Britain indigenous to the land, Edmunds 
says that this merely showed them to be a people “not knowing 
whence they came.” Edmunds views Caesar as the only source 
of knowledge on the Britons’ descent and conclusive proof of the 
Britons’ primitive ignorance about themselves. Edmunds also 
contended that Caesar’s victories in Britain should indeed be 
seen as an overwhelming subjection of a weak and inconsequen¬ 
tial people: his British invasion was 

but a scambling warre, as wel in regard of the Britaines themselves, 
who after they had felt the strength of the Roman Legions, would 
never have adventure to buckle with them in any standing battel, as 
also in regard that there were no such townes in Britany as are re¬ 
corded to have been in Gallia, which might have given great honour 
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to the warre, if there had beene any such to have been besieged, and 
taken in by Caesar. 

Nor should Caesar’s British expeditions be thought of as any¬ 
thing other than the Britons being “brought under the Roman 
empire”; Tacitus was only biased when he stipulated that Caesar 
had rather discovered than conquered Britain. 11 Twyne and Ed¬ 
munds point to a sense among Englishmen that Caesar should 
absolutely be taken at his word, and this attitude certainly had 
unfortunate implications for British glory. 

Moreover, such regard for Caesar’s authority not only dam¬ 
aged Geoffrey and the Britons, but also disturbed the entire prac¬ 
tice of English historiography. Any Englishman undertaking the 
history of his nation naturally faced the question of where to 
begin, and the titanic presence of Caesar forced the issue of 
Geoffrey’s credibility. A writer’s entire approach to British his¬ 
tory was encapsulated in his handling of Caesar’s invasion. Did 
he adhere to Geoffrey in the face of Caesar? After the 1530s, this 
seemed a foolishly patriotic act of denial, of which only a few stal¬ 
warts, like Richard Grafton, were capable. 12 Did the historian 
then follow Geoffrey until he got to Caesar and then switch? Or 
did he find, as Bolton did, that British history had to begin at Cae¬ 
sar, anything before him being uncertain? Historians like Sam¬ 
uel Daniel and Richard Baker easily chose this third option, 13 but 
many other chroniclers, even well after 1660, 14 found it impossi¬ 
ble to dismiss Geoffrey’s pre-Roman world. Many, following the 
trend of Polydore Vergil, chose the middle option, picking up with 
Caesar after relating the Galfridian chronicle leading up to him. 
Often, however, this practice had the disagreeable result of ad¬ 
mitting, whether tacitly or openly (as Polydore had done), 15 to 
Caesar’s superiority over Geoffrey. Chroniclers tended to treat 
Caesar like a sudden, refreshing burst of light following a cloud of 
Galfridian darkness. When Thomas Lanquet, for instance, after 
making his way through Geoffrey’s pre-Roman world (along with 
the rest of the ancient world), reaches Caesar’s invasion, it is 
with relief that he accepts “the helpe of credible historiens, 
whiche before I lacked.” 16 Trying to accommodate Caesar while 
maintaining something of Geoffrey often led to awkward contra¬ 
diction. Edmund Howes, having edited and enlarged Stow’s An¬ 
nates, included his own passionate defense of Geoffrey’s 
credibility, seemingly heedless of the fact that his master, Stow, 
had increasingly become detached from the British History and 
in his chronicle had suddenly replaced Geoffrey with Caesar as 
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soon as Caesar arrived. 17 William Slatyer likewise took pains to 
defend the genuineness of the British History, going as far as to 
impugn Caesar’s honesty; Caesar, says Slatyer, “Chants his 
owne glories.” But in the very next canto, Slatyer describes his 
foregoing material as wandering “in misty shades of night, / 
’Mong Brittish Annalls of old time, / Till Romes sunne rose in this 
our clime.” Caesar’s advent is hailed as a historiographical 
dawn. 18 So well known and so respected by eminent men, Caesar 
the historian seemed to bestride English historiography like a 
colossus. 

And yet, this massive presence and seemingly unshakable au¬ 
thority is exactly what evoked considerable resentment and re¬ 
sistance from English Protestants. As a Roman, and in effect the 
first Roman emperor, Caesar had another dimension to him 
apart from the hugely successful soldier anyone but a pacifist 
could admire; he also was a figure of the Whore of Babylon. In an 
important article on Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar, David Kaula 
argues persuasively that associations of Caesar with the papacy 
were “commonplace.” Kaula might be overestimating the perva¬ 
siveness of this connection and underestimating the appeal a 
figure like Caesar would have had to the Renaissance mind. Nev¬ 
ertheless, he rightly points out that commentaries on the Revela¬ 
tion, such as those found in William Fulke’s writings and in the 
gloss on the Geneva Bible, did include Caesar within their con¬ 
ception of the Roman Beast. In fact, Hotman’s Francogallia ex¬ 
plicitly associated Caesar with the Beast. 19 If not commonplace, 
the notion seems to have been familiar and was easy to come by. 
As David Norbrook has shown us, in the seventeenth century, 
the figure of Caesar drew the fire of Protestant and increasingly 
anti-monarchical sentiment, as a symbol of evil Romish tyranny; 
to a classical republican like James Harrington, for example, the 
utmost respect for Rome excluded respect for Caesar, who rep¬ 
resented merely the first step of Rome’s descent into injustice. 20 

With such an attitude developing about Caesar, any patriotic 
Englishman had sufficient cause to object to Caesar’s apparent 
monopoly on historical truth, if for no other reason than dislike 
of foreign monopoly. But such an Englishman would also be able 
to see in Caesar an especially perfidious monopoly, one which 
lent itself to parallels with the Roman Antichrist and its claim for 
monopoly on truth. It is significant to note that a great many of 
the sceptics I have named who held Caesar so far above Geof¬ 
frey—Polydore, Elyot, Vives, Bodin, Twyne, Bolton—were Catho¬ 
lics. Bolton, in fact, was a Catholic who equated Caesar with 
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divine monarchy, a magnificent, benevolent force spreading civil¬ 
ity “at his celestiall pleasure,” whose invasion—which Bolton, 
discounting Lucan, argued to have been thoroughly successful— 
brought barbarous Britain all manner of happy outcomes, such 
as the rescue of Mandubratius, a “poore distressed prince.” 21 
Against such unqualified love for Caesar stood the defiant Gal- 
fridianism of a zealous Protestant like Grafton, who could not 
permit a Roman invader to overturn such patriotic conceptions 
as the treachery of Androgeus and the “valiaunt courage of the 
hardy and noble knight Nennius,” a hero “worthy of perpetuall 
memorie”; it was a powerfully attractive image, this of Caesar 
“manfully and knightly withstanded and chased away, and com¬ 
pelled to flee with great dishonour.” 22 Although few could match 
the extent of his dedication to Geoffrey, Grafton stood for a feel¬ 
ing about Caesar the historian-conqueror some part of which 
many Protestants concerned with history easily embraced. Aver¬ 
sion to Roman occupation of Britain in history, aversion to 
Roman dictatorialism in historiography, and aversion to the pre¬ 
tensions of popery all could come together against the figure of 
Caesar. 

In fact, Caesar’s stranglehold on truth was protested even by 
those most inclined to hand it over to him. No one did more than 
Camden to establish the notion that British history was the study 
of life after Caesar. Camden cast into the unknown everything 
from prior to his arrival, and mined every minute detail he may 
have divulged concerning ancient British life. And yet, following 
Daniel Rogers, Camden also characterizes Caesar as an exag- 
gerator of his own glory. His account of his affairs in Britain 
could not be completely trusted, for other authors, such as Tac¬ 
itus and Lucan, had indicated that his achievement was not so 
monumental as he made out. It is remarkable to note that in 
quoting Lucan on Caesar’s “showing his back” to the Britons, 
Camden was following Geoffrey of Monmouth himself. The use 
of Lucan, a patently biased poet, as weighty enough to question 
Caesar bespeaks a serious urge on Camden’s part to question 
him. Camden even at one point reminds the reader that Caesar 
“scarce made entry” into Britain; and later, though never sanc¬ 
tioning Geoffrey’s account, he does nothing to dispel the view of 
the defection of Mandubratius/Androgeus as “perfidious trea¬ 
son,” the work of the premier traitor of the Britons. 23 The implica¬ 
tion is clear: we must understand that as conqueror and as 
author, Caesar’s claims are inflated. This line of thought also ap¬ 
pears in Selden and in Speed, though both confirmed Camden’s 
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practice of treating Caesar as the first source of all knowledge. 
Selden, rejecting the assumptions of men like Twyne and Ed¬ 
munds, remarked that Caesar should not be trusted about Brit¬ 
ish origins, as he penetrated not far enough into the island to 
know anything of its people’s secrets: “surely his ignorance of 
this Isle was great.” 24 Speed was more forthright about the dis¬ 
torted self-flattery of Caesar’s history; though the invasion might 
not have been just as Geoffrey had painted it, “Caesar carrieth 
himselfe gloriously in his owne affaires,” and, truly, “the currant 
of his Conquest went nothing so smooth and untroubled.” Speed 
goes on, naturally, to quote Lucan, and he also condemns Man- 
dubratius as a “traytor to his countrey.” 25 Caesar was not al¬ 
mighty as a Roman invader, and neither is his word almighty. 

Such stabs at Caesar’s authority, from such respected and 
sceptical authors, are striking when we consider their closeness 
to stabs made by Geoffrey’s most passionate defenders; a crucial 
angle of pro-Geoffrey arguments was Caesar’s self-glorification. 
The great disparity between Geoffrey’s account of Caesar’s inva¬ 
sion and that of Caesar himself was explicable by Caesar’s 
shameless self-promotion. Thomas Churchyard spoke for many 
when he said that Caesar, powerful prince that he was, neverthe¬ 
less “Did flatter tyme, and still abuse the troth.” 26 John Price 
sniped at Caesar’s credibility throughout his defense. As Cam¬ 
den and Speed would later do, Price was careful to emphasize 
the many classical references to Caesar’s exaggerations and ov¬ 
ereagerness for glory. There was much to prove, noted Price, 
that Caesar had had much more ado with the Britons than he 
had implied; and we should not be surprised to find incongruities 
between Caesar and the British History, for Caesar had every 
reason to misrepresent things in his own favor. Price even ex¬ 
tended this argument to an attack on Polydore Vergil; Polydore 
with his pro-Roman bias outdid Caesar himself, because he 
made more of Caesar even than Caesar did. How glad we should 
be, Price ironically quipped, that Caesar conquered Britain, so 
that we can now learn our own history! Through Caesar’s sup¬ 
posed absolute authority, Polydore was falsely claiming a Roman 
ownership over British identity. 27 Other defenders like John Le- 
land and David Powel similarly pointed to Caesar’s suspicious 
need to elevate himself. Leland suggested that for a truer ac¬ 
count of Caesar’s encounter with the Britons, the reader should 
go to Lucan. 28 While Powel tried to sound a bit more conciliatory, 
he pointed out that on the good authority of Tacitus and Lucan, 
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it could be proven that Caesar was not at all immune to bias on 
his own behalf. 29 

Thus it was that feelings of protest were fostered against the 
seemingly obvious truth that Caesar was the indispensable 
source on ancient Britain. Very few could deny Caesar’s useful¬ 
ness and the need to consult him on ancient British matters. But 
Protestant writers, as we have seen, showed a discernible un¬ 
readiness to yield him sole dominion over their history, and this 
feeling caused tension between what was reasonable and what 
was desirable to believe. This tension, in turn, created consider¬ 
able uncertainty about how to imagine what had actually hap¬ 
pened when Caesar entered Britain and what he had found 
there. For if Caesar were unreliable, as even Camden indicated, 
then how was one to sort the competing stories? If not Caesar, 
whom to trust? Caesar as Britain’s first historian was a disagree¬ 
able prospect, but questioning him threw into confusion the en¬ 
tire picture of this critical historical episode, and of the ancient 
Britons themselves. 

On the problem of conflicting accounts, the major issue regard¬ 
ing Caesar’s invasion was whether he had indeed conquered the 
Britons or rather merely taken advantage of their internal feud¬ 
ing. How close to the truth was Geoffrey when he attributed Cae¬ 
sar’s victory to nothing but Androgeus’s treachery? By the 
Renaissance, the idea of Caesar cheating his way to victory in 
Britain had gained a great potency. John Lydgate had demon¬ 
strated the appeal and usefulness of the story for patriotism and 
exemplarity, 30 and in the wake of Reformation Englishmen be¬ 
came all the more attached to Geoffrey’s mythology of betrayal. 
Price, naturally, took pains to demonstrate that Geoffrey’s An- 
drogeus should indeed be identified with Caesar’s Mandubratius, 
and that Caesar’s mentioning of this prince’s defection to him 
should be regarded as an admission of his needing British in¬ 
fighting in order to prevail. Caesar, serving his own prestige, had 
stealthily deemphasized what had in truth been the key factor in 
his victory; thus the spirit of Geoffrey’s account—that the Bri¬ 
tons were tough enough to stand against Caesar—held a definite 
core of truth. 31 John Bale made much of the tragic consequences 
of Androgeus’s trafficking with the invaders: “Caium Iulium bis 
antea repulsum, literis & obsidibus in Britanniam revocabat. 
Atque ita patriae proditor, suos Britannos pristina libertate pri- 
vana Romanis vectigales fecit” [With letters and hostages he 
summoned the twice repulsed Caius Julius back into Britain. 
And thus a traitor to his country, he made his own Britons tribu- 
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taries to Rome, with their original liberty lost]. The agency of 
Britain’s capture is transferred to Britain; it is something Andro- 
geus did. 32 In his prose defense of Geoffrey, John Ross reiterated 
this claim that Caesar owed his success to the treachery of An- 
drogeus, 33 but the importance of Geoffrey’s Androgeus story did 
not limit itself to Geoffrey’s defenders. Even Speed, though at¬ 
tempting to adhere to Caesar, shows himself affected by Geof¬ 
frey’s mythology: “had not Cassibelan been undermined by 
Mandubrace, and traiterously forsaken (which Caesar himselfe 
confesseth) by the Princes which promised him assistance, per¬ 
haps Caesar might have missed this parcell of his glorie.” 34 

In a state where Caesar’s Commentaries were so well known 
and accepted, confusion resulted from this cultivation of Geof¬ 
frey’s mythology of betrayal because the question naturally arose 
as to how much of Galfridian legend Caesar’s testimony had ac¬ 
tually exploded. If Caesar were wrong or hyperbolic in some 
places, did that mean Geoffrey’s account demanded greater re¬ 
spect? Maybe only the basic spirit of Geoffrey’s version—that the 
Britons gave Caesar more trouble than he had indicated—could 
gain credibility from Caesar’s alleged inaccuracies, which indeed 
seems to be the position represented by Speed. But it seemed 
incongruous to hold that Caesar should be deferred to on all mat¬ 
ters regarding Britain except for only the successfulness of his 
visits there. If Geoffrey were more correct than Caesar on that 
score, why should he be disqualified on everything else just be¬ 
cause Caesar had indicated differently? Why, for example, 
should Caesar’s account of Cassivellaunus as an elected, ad hoc 
chieftain be allowed to erase the entire line of British kings de¬ 
scending from Brute? Just how compatible Caesar was with 
Geoffrey, and just how much of the British History Caesar had 
effectively demolished, became a central dilemma for English 
writers. A writer as influential as Holinshed, for example, could 
present both accounts in their entirety but imply Caesar’s superi¬ 
ority by noting his advent as a great step forward in historical 
knowledge; “More certeintie from hence forth appeareth in the 
historie,” proclaims the margin. But Holinshed could at the same 
time insist that Caesar might be right about Cassivellaunus and 
still be ignorant of the Galfridian royal lineage in his background; 
Caesar should not be judged as discrediting everything Holin¬ 
shed had reported, using the British History, up to that point. 
Holinshed exemplifies the tendency, also evident in David Powel 
and Mr. Jones of the Society of Antiquaries, 35 to draw upon Cae¬ 
sar extensively and to assume his authority, while simultane- 
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ously trying to deny or steer around the negative implications of 
this authority. 

These negative implications touched not only military but also 
social history; Caesar’s description of ancient British mores and 
customs posed a grave threat not only to Geoffrey but also to the 
very possibility of identifying with the barbaric Britons. Caesar 
as the virtual discoverer of Britain was simply the greatest single 
source of information on ancient British life. Writers such as 
Strabo, Tacitus, Pliny, and Herodian added a few details to Cae¬ 
sar’s picture, but their contribution was comparatively lean. 
From druidic belief to battlefield tactics, Caesar supplied more 
information than anyone else in his brief remarks on the Britons’ 
culture. In these remarks, and in things he had noted about Gaul 
which also seemed applicable to Britain, Caesar mentioned a 
number of cultural practices contrary to anything a Renaissance 
Englishman would want to idealize or emulate. The Britons prac¬ 
ticed no agriculture or architecture, wearing animal skins and 
staining themselves with woad; they held grisly human sacrifices 
and held their wives in common. 36 Such features could not have 
been welcomed by men used to imagining Geoffrey’s urbane 
pagan kings, whose mores seemed different only in the deities to 
which they prayed and whose basic mode of life easily prepared 
them for Christianity. Caesar’s brief description of Britain 
seemed to shatter Geoffrey’s whole image of the ancient British 
world. This was a land springing from ancient Troy? From such 
advocates as John Bale, John Stow, and William Slatyer, En¬ 
glishmen had become attached to the notion that Britain had de¬ 
veloped schools of higher learning as early as Bladud’s reign, in 
the ninth century b.c., and that pre-Roman British kings had cul¬ 
tivated civilized achievements. 37 Caesar did not seem to have en¬ 
countered a people who had lived through a centuries-long 
cultural evolution like the one Geoffrey and his followers painted. 
Samuel Daniel even went as far as to suggest that Caesar must 
have been wrong about the druids’ knowledge of Greek letters; 
in Daniel’s eyes, so correct was Caesar’s portrait of Britain’s 
primitiveness that Caesar himself was incorrect if he contra¬ 
dicted it. 38 

While some Englishmen, like Daniel and John Clapham, ap¬ 
pear to have absorbed Caesar’s image of the primitive Britons 
fairly easily, 39 many other writers recognized the damage Caesar 
had inflicted on the Britons’ reputation and tried various meth¬ 
ods to soften this blow. William Harrison led the attempt to make 
Caesar’s druids fit into the world of Geoffrey’s pagan Britain and 
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contribute to the image of its learned culture. We have seen in 
chapter 2 how various authors, Harrison included, tried to use 
Caesar’s druids in conjunction with Geoffrey’s flamens; the dru¬ 
ids described in Caesar, if envisioned as scholarly cultural lead¬ 
ers, could help validate Geoffrey’s picture of ancient Britain. 
Caesar’s statements that the druids had originated in Britain 
(rather than in Gaul), and that they used Greek letters, were par¬ 
ticularly helpful; true learning, albeit idolatrous, having been es¬ 
pecially strong in Britain, Geoffrey’s advanced civilization could 
seem more plausible. 40 John Price even suggested that Caesar’s 
statements pointed to a learned culture in Britain that antedated 
that of Rome. 41 But this strategy had the drawback of placing 
Caesar beside Geoffrey, and the combination of the two was al¬ 
ways strained. Even if Caesar’s druids could be deemed intellec¬ 
tual giants, Caesar’s British world and Geoffrey’s simply did not 
mix very well. 

For Englishmen less inclined to Geoffrey, then, another way to 
domesticate Caesar’s account was to redefine the Britons’ sim¬ 
plicity as something admirable. Even Harrison tried this ap¬ 
proach in his Bodinesque analysis of the effect of geography on 
national character; if northern climes made for a less learned 
and more warlike people, then Britain had simply produced men 
less devious and more honorable than warmer, more urbane 
Italy. 42 Selden also tried his hand at this positive spin, asking his 
readers not to judge uncharitably the Britons’ human sacrifices 
and wives-in-common; other civilizations had done as much and 
worse. 43 Speed similarly suggested that the Britons’ nakedness 
be thought indicative of their extreme hardiness, not just of their 
sartorial incapacity. 44 But such arguments, while showing an old- 
fashioned attachment to the Britons, deepened dependence on 
Caesar; while resisting the implications of his report, they never¬ 
theless reaffirmed its centrality. A writer could find glory in such 
a disadvantaged race standing up to Caesar, but this was as 
much as an admission to Britain’s extremely disadvantaged 
state. Even Daniel tried to parlay British nakedness into British 
virtue, but in doing so he was emphasizing that nakedness and 
the absolute authority of the conqueror who had recorded it. 45 

Hence, a strain in English thinking held this authority unac¬ 
ceptable; Caesar, accused of misrepresenting the extent of his 
conquests in Britain, was also accused of misrepresenting an¬ 
cient Britain itself. George Saltern, the advocate of the antiquity 
of the common laws, offers a striking example. For Saltern, Cae¬ 
sar had said enough about British culture to disprove his own 
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claims about its primitiveness: “And the inconstancy of Caesar 
and other Romanists is heere to be noted, which call the Bri- 
taines barbarous, and yet confesse that they had many good 
Cities, Kinges, Nobles, Governors, Discipline of warre, and 
peace, commerce, and traficke with forraine Nations, and al 
other parts of civilitie.” For Saltern it was obvious that Caesar 
and those who adhered to him had every reason to be suspected 
of ignorance and bias: “Some have given themselves to favour 
the Romane Historie so much, as to abrogate all faith and credit 
from the British, as if the ambitious Romanes & Caesar would 
say nothing for their own advauntage.” Wherever Caesar painted 
the Britons as inconsequential, exotic savages, he was merely 
trying to gloss over the troubles he had suffered in Britain; exag¬ 
gerated glorification of his military exploits unduly influenced his 
picture of the ancient British world. And yet, Saltern held the 
British History equally suspect on a number of points— 
including, as we have seen, the Brute myth—and found the need 
to draw upon much information provided exclusively by Caesar. 46 
Saltern shows the frustrating truism that the presence of Cae¬ 
sar’s Commentaries was almost inescapable, no matter how 
much a patriotic writer might want to escape from it. 

Englishmen endeavored to prove not only Caesar’s bias 
against the Britons, but also his ignorance of their society and 
traditions; the problem of continuity arose in the attempt to 
prove Caesar’s obliviousness to a learned tradition of British lore 
passed down through the centuries and received by Geoffrey of 
Monmouth. Repelled by the notion of Caesar as Britain’s first 
historian, patriotic writers fought an impossible fight against the 
assumption of the sceptics that all knowledge from before the 
Romans had been lost. A secret body of historical records was 
withheld from Caesar, who was ignorant of British lore and lan¬ 
guage anyway; thus went the argument, most commonly associ¬ 
ated with Price in particular. By means of traditions both written 
and oral (scriptis pariter & memoria) passed on by the druids 
and bards, the Britons had conserved their national lore, and 
these means had yielded a more reliable record of the past than 
those of the interloping Romans: 

Cumque ad hunc modum se res habeant, unde potius petenda est 
rerum Brytannicarum notitia, quam ab ipsis Brytannis, quos primos 
huius terrae incolas fuisse, & veterum & recentiorum authoritas ide- 
ntidem confirmat, nec literarum subsidio, longe ante Romanorum in 
Insulam adventum vel Romanis ipsis testibus, caruisse constat? 
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Ideoque tam certa nobis Romani scriptores, quod ad gentis origi- 
nem & progressum spectat, quam Brytanni ipsi nobis tradere haud 
potuerunt. Illi etenim quod recentiores essent Advenae, audita tan- 
tum literis mandarunt: At hii, cum oculati fuerint testes, certissima 
fide quaecunque iam inde a primo huius terrae incolatu contigerunt, 
posteritati suae communicanda curarunt. 

[As things may be, whence should information on the Britons rather 
be sought, than from the Britons themselves, whom we agree to have 
been the first inhabitants of this land, and not to have lacked the use 
of letters, even long before the arrival of the Romans, as they them¬ 
selves witness? The Roman authors could not hand down to us 
things certain touching the origin and development of our people, the 
way the Britons themselves did for us. The Romans because they ar¬ 
rived more recently commended things they heard to letters; the Bri¬ 
tons, who had been eye-witnesses, with the most certain faith looked 
after for their posterity whatever things were meet to be told about 
the first settlement of this land.] 

It only made sense to look to the Britons, rather than to the Ro¬ 
mans, for information on Britain. The Romans—and he is very 
obviously considering Caesar here—only committed to writing 
what they managed to divine from hearsay; since the earliest 
times before Caesar’s arrival, the Britons had tabulated relevant 
details from the very witnesses of their history, and carefully 
handed these details down to posterity, intact. And Caesar, Price 
later points out, had stayed only a brief time in Britain, was busy 
while there, could not understand the British tongue, and looked 
down on the Britons; small wonder the tradition that was to be¬ 
come the British History eluded his notice. 47 Other writers such 
as John Ross followed Price, asking how any knowledge of Brit¬ 
ish tradition could be expected from a self-glorifying invader who 
had dismissed the Britons as barbarians, and who had obviously 
taken but little time to learn about them. 48 Slatyer was especially 
keen on describing how “our chiefe Monuments” among the Brit¬ 
ish druids and bards “in secret lay” hidden from Caesar, for 
“who / Would wish or trust such with his foe?” 49 

But in this imagined tradition, carried from the druids and 
bards through the Roman invasions and all subsequent calama- 
ties, lay two related difficulties. The first was that it inverted the 
Protestant preference, noted in chapter 2, for written over un¬ 
written tradition. As with reconstructing the ancient church, so 
with reconstructing Britain as Caesar had found it: desire to be¬ 
lieve in British autonomy ran against wariness of fictions forged 
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by the traditions of men. Belief in alternative Caesarian invasion 
stories demanded conjectures about an unseen, but continuous 
and secure, transmission of ancient British lore through a vast 
amount of time—a leap of faith which, though an exercise in 
Protestant patriotism, contradicted a major premise of Protes¬ 
tantism. A side of the antiquarian movement, with its privileging 
of documented history, was thoroughly agreeable to this major 
premise; the general—though not, as we have seen, unproblem¬ 
atic—acceptance of Caesar by sceptical Protestants like Camden 
and Selden contained an element of the Protestant respect for 
the written and verifiable. For many Protestants, then, the issue 
of imagining an independent British historiographical tradition 
caught them between one form of Protestantism and another. 
The second difficulty was that it was impossible to imagine this 
tradition, and use it to prove Caesar’s ignorance, without the help 
of Caesar himself. Without Caesar, virtually nothing of the sup¬ 
posed guardians of this British lore, the druids, could be known. 
The imaginary tradition, posited as more accurate than Caesar, 
could not be conceived without him; once again the struggle 
against him inadvertently brought points in his favor. Attempts 
to imagine a continuity circumventing Caesar were ultimately 
exercises in denial. 

Nowhere is this denial more evident than in the use of Nen¬ 
nius, a character among Geoffrey’s most brazen fictions. While 
Geoffrey had fabricated Nennius mostly in order to present a 
scene of personal combat with Caesar, the hero symbolized not 
only British identity and defiance against Rome, but also continu¬ 
ity. It was he who objected to the renaming of Troynovant into 
what was to become “London”; he upheld a standard of continu¬ 
ity with the glorious British ancestry. Moreover, fatally wounded 
in his combat with Caesar, he was honorably buried with Cae¬ 
sar’s captured sword; he had preserved for future generations a 
tangible mark of British equality with the mightiest Roman of 
all. 50 Thus, attached both to the remains of old Troy and to a pos¬ 
terity who would revere the memory of his accomplishments, 
from two directions, past and future, Nennius stood for continuity 
of British glory. This significance was fixed on most strikingly by 
John Bale, who added to it by ascribing to Nennius the author¬ 
ship of the British History. Noticing that the ninth-century au¬ 
thor of the Historia Britonum, one of Geoffrey’s principal 
sources, went by the name of “Nennius,” Bale posited that he 
had been so named after the hero of the Caesarian invasions, an 
earlier British historiographer. The original Nennius Bale cited 
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as a major link in the secret information chain extending from 
Troy to Geoffrey of Monmouth, a role which associated his sig¬ 
nificance for anti-Romanism with his significance for continuity. 
When Bale noted that “Animose enim negabat Britannos, popu- 
lum semper liberum, Romanis opprobriose debere subiici” [fer¬ 
vently he denied that the Britons, always a free people, should be 
subjected disgracefully to the Romans], and that “Nennius igitur 
omnium primus Britannicae nobilitatis res gestas collegisse 
fertur” [Nennius therefore is held the first of all men to have col¬ 
lected the history of British nobility], he was dealing with two 
quite related concepts. 51 The pull of Nennius as a symbol for con¬ 
tinuity was hardly unique to Bale, as we can observe it even in 
the usually cautious Holinshed. Even while retelling Caesar’s en¬ 
tire rendition of his British expedition, Holinshed interjects the 
story of Nennius’s battle with Caesar and siezure of his sword, 
explaining that it “may well be true, sith Cesar . . . maketh the 
best of things for his owne honour.” Nennius is a major example 
of something true that Caesar omitted, which by implication 
means that accurate information about this period, independent 
of Caesar’s authority, must have been passed down through the 
centuries. 52 His ahistoricity so transparent, Nennius was an es¬ 
pecially ridiculous figure, but for many he proved too meaningful 
to relinquish; he spoke to the British stand against Rome in both 
history and historiography. 

This tension between awareness of Caesar’s overwhelming au¬ 
thority and aversion to it was reflected in literary representa¬ 
tions of his invasion. This was obviously an event well suited to 
serve poetic invention. It was a story of the nation’s confronta¬ 
tion with probably the most famous Worthy of all time; the mere 
presence of such a person in Britain was an argument for the 
island as a place of consequence—an argument enhanced by 
Geoffrey’s conception of Caesar. But the disadvantage of such a 
poetic argument, and of using Geoffrey to forward it, was that 
Caesar could appear all the more imposing and the Britons all 
the more inadequate and irrelevant. That is, the attempt to bol¬ 
ster Britain’s fame by playing off of Caesar’s could reemphasize 
that Caesar’s fame was so much greater; he was infinitely better 
known, and this in good part because he had enshrined his deeds 
using his own, authoritative voice. In the anonymous play Cae¬ 
sar’s Revenge, Britain is named as only one item in a series of 
adventures and triumphs collectively demonstrating Caesar’s 
magnificence: “And Isis wept to see her daughter Thames / 
Change her cleere crystall, to vermilion sad.” For this dramatist, 
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as for George Chapman in Caesar and Pompey and John 
Fletcher and Philip Massinger in The False One, it was quite pos¬ 
sible to envision Caesar in terms of his entire, well-documented 
life, and Britain as but a line on his singularly impressive re¬ 
sume. 53 In the View of Ireland, Spenser cites Caesar on the unre¬ 
liability of Celtic bards; although he has falsely quoted Caesar, 
Spenser shows his assumption that Caesar belongs in a vastly 
superior category of authority as compared to the traditions sup¬ 
posedly backing Geoffrey of Monmouth. The judicious historian, 
argues Spenser, sifts through the available evidence to reach the 
truth, but Caesar’s testimony was the type that gave such inquir¬ 
ies a solid foundation. 54 Hence, patriotic efforts to imagine Cae¬ 
sar’s invasion repeatedly met with this obstacle of the sheer 
magnitude, both in deeds and in reporting them, of the grandest 
Roman foe of all. Such an obstacle could not be transcended, but 
poets, like the Protestant historians we have seen, showed a 
strong desire to transcend it. 

Drayton epitomizes the strongest of urges to tilt with the wind¬ 
mill that was Julius Caesar, the conqueror/historian. In each of 
his two defenses of the British History, in Song VI and Song X, 
Caesar figures prominently as the target of Drayton’s wrath. In 
Song VI the River Wye strives to expose Caesar’s ignorance of 
British recordkeeping: 

To understand our state, no marvaile then though wee 
Should so to Caesar seeke, in his reports to see 
What ancientlie we were; when in our infant war, 

Unskilfull of our tongue but by Interpreter, 

Hee nothing had of ours which our great Bards did sing, 

Except some few poore words; and those againe to bring 
Unto the Latine sounds, and easiness they us’d, 

By their most filed speech, our British most abus’d. 

But of our former state, beginning, our descent, 

The warres we had at home, the conquests where we went, 

He never understood. And though the Romans here 
So noble Trophies left, as verie worthie were 
A people great as they, yet did they ours neglect, 

Long rear’d ere they arriv’d. (VI.316-30) 

Drayton tries his best here to pay the Romans credit where it is 
due, but his extreme revulsion to being lorded over by Caesar 
comes across. Caesar bungled and misrepresented what he 
could not begin to understand, and the result is grossly unfair; 
just because Caesar was too stupid and too interested in tabula- 
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ting his own glory to investigate British culture, his oversight— 
coupled with the incomprehensible eagerness of Drayton’s 
countrymen to treat as gospel Caesar’s every word—has created 
the illusion that British lore from prior to his invasion has been 
lost, and would have been insignificant in any case. Caesar is not 
our first historian, Drayton insists; he is simply a close-minded 
imperialist who failed to recognize the merits of a different lan¬ 
guage and a different method of historiography. 

Later in Song X, Drayton has the River Dee attack Caesar up 
front for his images of British savagery: 

So barbarous nor were wee as manie have us made, 

And Caesars envious pen would all the world perswade, 

His owne ambitious ends in seeking to advance, 

When with his Roman power arriving heere from France, 

If hee the Britains found experienc’t so in warre, 

That they with such great skill could weeld their armed Carre; 

And, as he still came on, his skilfull march to let, 

Cut downe their aged Oakes, and in the Rivers set 

The sharpe steele-poynted stakes, as hee the Foards should pass; 

I faine would understand how this that Nation was 

So ignorant hee would make, and yet so knowing warre. (X.297-307) 

As Wye argues for continuity by pointing to Caesar’s sins of omis¬ 
sion, Dee assails Caesar’s sins of commission in painting the Bri¬ 
tons as barbarous—in virtually creating the problem of a 
barbaric heritage. The image of British life Caesar has propa¬ 
gated derives from his own envy and frustration, not objective 
anthropology; he decided to slander a people that gave him more 
trouble than his exalted reputation would allow him to admit. 
Caesar’s own narrative, argues Dee, offers proof for this conten¬ 
tion, since his descriptions of his fights with the Britons belie his 
descriptions of their manner of life. We should imagine the Bri¬ 
tons were as advanced culturally as they seem to have been mili¬ 
tarily according to Caesar himself. 

But we notice a peculiarity here. In the course of deconstruct¬ 
ing Caesar’s allegedly flawed and biased account on Geoffrey’s 
behalf, Dee is unable to hold Geoffrey’s details as superior to 
Caesar’s. For some reason he neglects to say that we should 
privilege Geoffrey’s version; he merely says that Caesar’s ver¬ 
sion, showing the Britons’ clever mastery of the chariot and use 
of spikes hidden under the water, should be interpreted as yield¬ 
ing a favorable image of their general culture. In the midst of 
challenging Caesar’s reliability, it seems that Drayton cannot 
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avoid relying on him. Indeed, in actually retelling the story of 
Caesar’s invasion, Drayton finds himself unable to stray from 
Caesar. In the middle of Song VIII, after going over the highlights 
of Geoffrey’s pre-Roman chronology, he suddenly begins follow¬ 
ing Caesar’s Commentaries (VIII.161-206). Drayton resorts to 
the practice of the very type of historian he would most resent— 
someone like Polydore, who would only follow Geoffrey so long 
as he had no other source, assuming his inferiority. Drayton does 
take steps to be consistent in his devotion to Geoffrey. Unlike his 
imitator, Slatyer, he makes no comment about the sudden shift 
from mystery to history which greets the historian on arriving at 
Caesar’s invasion; such an admission would openly demolish the 
poet’s deeply felt convictions of British historiographical continu¬ 
ity. And Drayton is careful to remind us of this continuity, refer¬ 
ring to the Britons Caesar encounters as descendants of Brute 
(172), and hailing Cassivellaunus for being alone in the “West- 
erne world” in refusing to bow to Caesar (206); as a phase within 
the Galfridian paradigm, the clash between Caesar and Cassivel¬ 
launus is to be invested with great importance. But such steps 
do not allay the fact that Drayton seems constrained to submit to 
Caesar’s voice. The poet takes pains to praise the military skill 
Dee will allude to in SongX: the valiant Britons “in their Chariots 
charged” with “wondrous skill” (189); “Those armed stakes in 
Tames” gave “hard entrance” to the Romans (203-5). But a posi¬ 
tive interpretation of Caesar is still use of Caesar—and not Geof¬ 
frey. Similarly, Caesar’s account of the Britons’ nakedness, their 
“bare breasts,” is made into proof of their “undaunted spirits” in 
facing such a powerful foe (187-88), but in alluding to this naked¬ 
ness, Drayton has inadvertently conceded the very images of 
barbarism, handed down by Caesar, to which Dee will so strongly 
object. The speeches of Wye and Dee reflect Drayton’s sincere 
desire to uphold the autonomy of the British History against Cae¬ 
sar’s grasping control; and yet, Drayton falls under the influence 
of this control despite himself. 

We see just such a desire with the remarkable use of Nennius, 
the symbol of continuity, in Higgins’s Mirror and in Fuimus 
Troes. In both cases, Caesar’s fame is paradoxically argued to be 
rivalled by a British hero who, in his fictionality, has no real fame 
at all. In the Mirror, Higgins stresses Nennius as especially im¬ 
portant. Although Higgins never works hard to situate his mono¬ 
logues within a properly De Casibus exemplarity, he marks 
Nennius as a special departure from the De Casibus pattern. 
Higgins explicitly sets Nennius apart as a break from the scheme 
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of taking example only from tyrants and traitors who fall; this 
particular hero is an inspirational lesson for future British people 
to defend their country from foreign invasion. Thus, Nennius is a 
symbol of national independence, and Higgins carries this sym¬ 
bolism over to an idea of national unsung heroism. Nennius re¬ 
peatedly complains of his unjust lack of notoriety: “For there are 
Britaynes nether one nor two, / Whose names in stories scarcely 
once appeare: / And yet their hues, examples worthy were.” This 
lack of notoriety is especially galling when compared to the fame 
of Caesar: “What Caesar though thy praise and mine be od? / 
Perdy the stories scarce remember mee: / Though Poets all of 
the do make a God, / Such simple fooles in making Gods they 
bee. / Yet if I might my case haue tride wyth thee, / Thou neuer 
hadst retournde to Rome againe.” The pivotal importance of en¬ 
countering Nennius to the life of this prodigiously famous man 
has been grossly underestimated. Through a quirk of fate, and 
through his unmanly sneakiness—for Higgins would have the 
sword poisoned—Caesar is sung and Nennius ignored, while it 
could easily have been just the opposite. As a kind of unjustly ne¬ 
glected British equivalent to Caesar, Nennius speaks for continu¬ 
ity in embodying a neglected British tradition of equal merit with 
the well known Roman one. And yet, is this not as much as to 
acknowledge that neglect as a fact? Nennius’s insistence that 
history has unfairly forgotten him reminds us that he has indeed 
been forgotten, and at several moments, Higgins lapses into sig¬ 
nalling the manifold holes perforating the Galfridian tradition; 
Nennius is, ridiculously, uncertain as to whether his father Heli 
reigned for one or for forty years. 55 History has abandoned Nen¬ 
nius for a reason: it has received no real evidence that he ever 
lived. 

In Fuimus Troes, too, the sense is that history should reevalu¬ 
ate itself and take account of Nennius as Caesar’s symbolic coun¬ 
terpart, but once again irony undercuts Nennius’s passionate 
claims to fame. This Nennius is strongly associated with continu¬ 
ity by his link to the glorious British heritage of which he is imag¬ 
ined as the culmination. A centrally important figure in the play, 
it is he who is given the opening speech, conveying his aware¬ 
ness of Caesar’s impending invasion and of the British need to 
be valiant and remain free. The fighting spirit of the Britons is 
personified in him, and it is a spirit linked to a proud, long-stand¬ 
ing, national tradition. Encouraging his countrymen, he conspic¬ 
uously invokes their ancestry, asking them to live up to their 
place as “Heires of mighty Brute” and to the “Dardane spirit.” 
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Later, as Caesar is visited by the ghost of Camillus, Nennius, as 
Caesar’s British foil, is urged on by the ghost of Brennus; Nen¬ 
nius communicates with and upholds national traditions of excel¬ 
lence fully on a level with Roman history and its upholder, 
Caesar. The play further suggests continuity by its emphasis on 
how well fame will treat Nennius, both in his own right and as a 
key part of the greater Galfridian, anti-Roman narrative. Dying, 
he voices his yearning to walk in Elysium with his forebears, 
Brutus and Dunwallo; he is to be placed as the latest member of 
a pantheon of British heroes who represent a prolonged history 
of equality with Rome. He is even supposed to be remembered 
as a more effective emblem of his people than Caesar was of 
Rome, for this Caesar, like Higgins’s, has unmanfully poisoned 
his sword and run away in cowardly fashion, else he clearly 
would have fallen to Nennius. As in Higgins, Nennius is held up 
as the pivotal moment of Caesar’s career, and we are encouraged 
to see how his greatness survived only because of his lucky and 
hairbreadth escape from this British warrior—alone of all Cae¬ 
sar’s enemies his superior. But we are always cognizant of the 
problem of which Higgins complained: history will not read the 
episode in this way, however much the author protests. Just as 
we see that the comparison of Brennus with Camillus under¬ 
scores Camillus’s superior fame, the suggestion that Nennius 
could be paired with Caesar underscores the vast distance be¬ 
tween them as figures in history. Fame will not be kind to Nen¬ 
nius. His paeans to fame remind us he will be denied it, just as his 
insistences on the necessity of British freedom remind us that 
Caesar’s invasion marks the end of it. Britain has a thousand 
year undefeated streak to protect, says Nennius passionately, 
and at his death he exhorts that “Before this land shall weare the 
Romane yoke; / Let first the adamantine axell cracke, / Which 
bindes the Ball terrestriall to her poles.” But since we know this 
catastrophic loss of independence is indeed about to happen, 
such moments make us feel just how catastrophic it is; the Ro¬ 
mans obliterate not only British independence but also a thou¬ 
sand year tradition we will never comprehend. 56 

The use of Nennius in Higgins and in Fuimus Troes can help 
us understand the dynamics of Spenser’s version of the story, for 
Spenser, here as always, walks a fine line between appreciation 
for historical symbolism and awareness of historical reality. For 
Spenser, too, Nennius stands for British continuity. In Briton 
Moniments, Nennius appears as one-third of a tripartite consola¬ 
tion for the unpalatable fact of the Roman conquest: “Caesar got 
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the victory, / Through great bloudshed, and many a sad assay, / 
In which him selfe was charged heauily / Of hardy Nennius, 
whom he yet did slay, / But lost his sword, yet to be seene this 
day” (II.x.49). Not only is Nennius put forward as the shining ex¬ 
ample of the awful travail Caesar endured in Britain, but his ex¬ 
ample is also a lasting one; the sword he took from Caesar after 
it dealt Nennius his death wound still physically exists and can 
be seen. 57 Spenser imagines a tangible object which would prove 
Nennius’s personal combat with Caesar and so validate to his¬ 
tory the equality with Rome which the episode is meant to sym¬ 
bolize. Almighty Caesar left part of his greatness in Britain, and 
here is a surviving record of an event he conveniently failed to 
record in his Commentaries. But of course, that Spenser has only 
fabricated this tangible object reaffirms the predominance of 
those Commentaries as a testament of what actually happened 
during Caesar’s invasion. Spenser’s “yet to be seene this day” 
carries a double meaning: on the one hand, the sword is still on 
display; but on the other hand, we are yet to see that sword—still 
waiting futilely to find any trace of it or any other artifact that 
could force a British retelling of the event. Interestingly, in men¬ 
tioning Caesar’s ado with Nennius, Spenser neglects the hero’s 
positive accomplishments on the battlefield; Nennius’s heroism 
is subtly subordinated to the fact that Caesar killed him. The poet 
could, like his imitator, Thomas Heywood, stress that “Nennius 
wan Caesars sword,” 58 or point like Fuimus Troes to the great 
number of Romans Nennius slaughtered. But Spenser had an 
unusually astute understanding of the historiographical situa¬ 
tion. Nennius’s symbolism was based on fiction; Caesar had 
killed him in the sense of overwhelming the Galfridian story 
which allowed for him to be taken seriously. Thus, the subversion 
of Caesar’s authority embodied in Nennius comes through as a 
powerful idea, but is also quietly revealed as a mere idea. 

The second third of Spenser’s tripartite consolation—the last 
third being Arthur’s conquest of the Romans, as we will see in 
chapter 7—is the mythology of Androgeus’s betrayal, as Spenser 
joins other poets in attempting to play upon this popular but vul¬ 
nerable notion. William Warner and John Ross both argue for the 
heroism of the Britons’ defense against Caesar and for the in¬ 
strumentality of Androgeus’s treachery. Both poets fashion a 
Caesar who articulates his understanding of the Britons as a 
rival Trojan race; Warner’s Caesar even uses this knowledge as 
an excuse to explain his difficulties in overcoming them. With 
Britain thus elevated by the Romans’ awareness of their com- 
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mon ancestry, both poets make clear that Caesar prevails not by 
his valor or skill, but by his opportunism in taking advantage of 
British family feuding. Warner’s Caesar predicts correctly that 
“Their ciuell strife will proue their scourge,” and Ross—with, as 
Richard Hardin has observed, his Protestantism showing 
through 59 —takes special care to paint Androgeus in the colors of 
villainy: “Quis (nisi de Stygio fuerit prolapsus Averno) / tarn 
dirum poterat sollicitare nefas?” [Who (unless he was from Sty¬ 
gian Avernus) could stir up so terrible an evil?]. The fact of Cae¬ 
sar’s entrance into Britain can thus be looked upon as yet 
another proof of British greatness when measured by Rome. 
Warner’s Caesar has been heroically met by ten thousand Hec¬ 
tors; Ross, hailing “Britonum invictissima virtus” [the uncon¬ 
quered virtue of the Britons] praises Cassivellaunus for twice 
viewing Caesar’s back, and for being overcome only by the sedi¬ 
tion of Androgeus. And yet, both accounts are disrupted by the 
presence of Caesar’s version. Ross tries to portray Rome as a 
bully picking on and underestimating poor little Britain, but thus 
the remoteness, primitiveness, and insignificance of Britain 
come across. Cassivellaunus even tries to dissuade Caesar from 
attacking by pleading the lowly state of his people, and so re¬ 
minds us of it. For his part, Warner actually draws upon Caesar 
as a source and is tentative about basing his account on Geoffrey. 
This Caesar seems to conform to the Commentaries in requiring 
only two assaults on Britain, and the defection of this Andro¬ 
geus—who is judiciously unnamed—like that of Caesar’s Mandu- 
bratius, makes an impact after his countrymen have mostly been 
defeated already. Warner even has his Caesar declare that Brit¬ 
ain was “unknowen ere this” and “famous now, through Caesars 
fight.” Caesar is the acknowledged discoverer and storyteller of 
what lies concealed without him. 60 

Like Warner and Ross, Spenser treats the mythology of be¬ 
trayal with great respect, even while the disruptive presence of 
Caesar’s Commentaries shows through; in Spenser’s case, how¬ 
ever, I construe this process as one which the poet himself un¬ 
derstands. Spenser stresses the extreme costliness of Caesar’s 
British invasions to himself, following Geoffrey in arguing that 
Caesar was “twise renforst” to flee; he then claims that Britain 
never would have faced Roman occupation “Had not Androgeus, 
false to natiue soyle, / And enuious of Vncles soueraintie, / Be- 
trayd his contrey vnto forreine spoyle: / Nought else, but treason, 
from the first this land did foyle” (II.x.48). Not only is Andro- 
geus’s defection so critical that Caesar “got the victory” only “by 
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him” (II.x.49.1), but this episode is also given the added impor¬ 
tance of being emblematic for all of British history. Caesar’s be¬ 
leaguered invasion testifies to a constant historical pattern, that 
the mighty Britons alone can “foyle” Britain; no one beats them 
(especially not Romans), but they only beat themselves. Spenser 
has gone beyond most other accounts in stressing the relation¬ 
ship of the event to the whole Galfridian continuum. Caesar’s in¬ 
vasion becomes the occasion for observing a tendency we see 
many times within Briton Moniments, with, for example, the in¬ 
fighting of Ferrex and Porrex coming previously (II.x.34-36), and 
with the betrayals suffered by Kimbeline and Bunduca coming 
after (II.x.51, 55). But in offering this slanted version of Caesar’s 
invasion story as pure example within a patriotic theory of his¬ 
tory, Spenser has divulged that its significance is at variance 
with its details. The story of Caesar’s invasion is connected to 
and placed on a level with already questionable matter of Geof¬ 
frey’s pre-Roman stories which Spenser has altered, and then 
with matter of the Roman occupation which Spenser has had to 
invent. 61 We perceive that this interpretation of Caesar’s invasion 
is the same as these other episodes it is said to epitomize; it 
draws on a mythology of betrayal to forge an overly optimistic, 
patriotic, imaginary gloss on the truth. Once more, then, Spenser 
senses the great appeal of Galfridian anti-Romanism, but also its 
fictiveness. Indeed, if he is the “E. S.” who authored a Latin 
chronicle in 1583, Spenser understood early in his career the su¬ 
periority of Caesar’s account over Geoffrey’s. 62 In Briton Moni¬ 
ments, then, he shows that this understanding, clear though it 
was, ran against his heartfelt nationalistic sentiments. 

Shakespeare, when it comes to the authority of Caesar, ap¬ 
pears much more detached than Spenser from this appeal, and 
ready to accept this fictiveness with far less anguish. In Richard 
III, the sympathetic young Prince Edward makes admiring refer¬ 
ence to Caesar as exemplifying the ideal of living up to one’s 
highest potential as a leader and then of ensuring one’s own de¬ 
served fame with eloquence: “With what his valor did enrich his 
wit, / His wit set down to make his valure live” (III.i.85—86). But a 
better example of where this attitude seems borne out is in the 
figure of Fluellen in Henry V. Fluellen, the Welsh captain, is in 
part a mockery of British pretensions to Galfridian glory. 63 Since 
Galfridian mythology is mentioned only by the clownish Pistol, 
who calls Fluellen a “base Troyan” in a comic exchange (V.i.19- 
38), we are prompted to take it lightly. With this aspect of his 
character in mind, we should notice that one of Fluellen’s idio- 
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syncrasies is his fixation on the Romans as the perfect teachers 
of warcraft; to learn “true disciplines of the wars,” which he 
deems quite necessary, is to learn “Roman disciplines” from the 
“pristine wars of the Romans” (IILii). Fluellen does not mention 
Caesar specifically, but he hardly needs to, as Caesar’s Commen¬ 
taries were known to be the staple of military education. Thus, 
we have a descendant of the British race Caesar conquered—a 
race whose claim to Trojan ancestry Shakespeare discredits— 
paying homage to him as the voice of authority. This seems a 
clear statement of deference to Caesar, for in Fluellen we see 
how even a Welshman with a patriotic mindset defers to him. And 
yet, Fluellen’s virtue, established throughout the play, must give 
us pause. Perhaps Shakespeare means to tell us that we should 
take Geoffrey lightly and defer to Caesar, as long as our positive 
impression of the Britons is not vitiated thereby. 

Indeed, Shakespeare’s own Julius Caesar establishes Cae¬ 
sar’s authority, but not to excess. If Kaula is correct about identi¬ 
fying the anti-Caesarianism of Shakespeare’s play with the 
Puritan iconoclasts of the time, then he is also right to suggest 
that the play does not especially endorse this Puritanism. Critics 
who would locate papistical idolatry in the mob’s worship of Cae¬ 
sar always have to take into account the play’s refusal utterly to 
condemn Caesar or to lionize the conspirators. As Mark Rose 
puts it, in part the play exposes the puritanical failure to appreci¬ 
ate “the inevitability of imperial greatness”—that is, the sym¬ 
bolic greatness of Caesar as icon, which has its parallel in the 
glorification of Elizabeth. 64 Caesar appears as an invariable fact 
of, and force in, history; hence, to repudiate this symbolism is 
analogous to all types of purely destructive, ignorant, puritanical 
repudiation, including, I would suggest, repudiation of his author¬ 
ity as witness of the past. In cutting ourselves off from the histori¬ 
cal authority of Caesar, we would be overzealously Protestant, 
driven by a Cassius-like envy and short sightedness. And yet on 
the other hand, a strain of disapproval toward the mob’s papisti¬ 
cal idolatry is certainly felt, and Caesar is himself a weak and 
vulnerable man whose failure to match his exalted reputation is 
continually made apparent. 65 Respect for Caesar’s excellence 
and significance can easily be taken too far, Shakespeare seems 
to say, to the point where history becomes distorted; too much 
can be invested in his deeds and words, to his inflation and to the 
detriment of others. The world is indeed not a mirror existing to 
magnify Caesar. Speed argues that the marvellous prodigies 
supposedly surrounding Caesar’s death should be placed in the 
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same category as Caesar’s report of his trip to Britain: exagger¬ 
ated promotion of Rome’s glory-ravenous hero. 66 As Kaula 
notes, 67 Shakespeare takes pains to emphasize and even to am¬ 
plify these prodigies, beyond what his sources call for, and this 
has the effect of underscoring the overblown quality of Caesar’s 
mystique. Shakespeare acknowledges the gravity of Caesar’s im¬ 
portance in history and by extension his weight in reporting his¬ 
tory, but also implies that Caesar should not be held as an 
infallible God, nor worshipped at an inordinate cost to others. 

In Cymbeline, it is specifically Britain whose prestige stands 
the most to lose if Caesar’s prominence goes unquestioned; here, 
Shakespeare once again defers to Caesar’s authority to a consid¬ 
erable degree. Responding to the claims of Lucius, the Roman 
emissary, for British tribute owed to the Romans from Caesar’s 
conquest, Cymbeline’s Queen rises in indignation at Lucius’s 
version of that event: 

A kind of conquest 

Caesar made here, but made not here his brag 
Of “Came, and saw, and overcame.” With shame 
(The first that ever touch’d him) he was carried 
From off our coast, twice beaten; and his shipping 
(Poor ignorant baubles!) on our terrible seas, 

Like egg-shells mov’d upon their surges, crack’d 
As easily ’gainst our rocks. For joy whereof 
The fam’d Cassibelan, who was once at point 
(0 giglet Fortune!) to master Caesar’s sword, 

Made Lud’s-Town with rejoicing fires bright, 

And Britains strut with courage. (III.i.22-33) 

The Queen’s villainy, as several readers have noted, 68 is not in¬ 
congruous with this speech if we take it to be the insular, biased, 
futile gloss on history that it is. Although the speech has ele¬ 
ments of Caesar’s own report, like the storm which damaged 
Caesar’s ships, we must recognize by now its Galfridian revision¬ 
ism. 69 Although Androgeus is not mentioned, we should discern 
here the Galfridian idea of Caesar’s being twice driven away, and 
of teetering on the edge of disaster. His “conquest” cannot truly 
be called such; the Britons, every bit Caesar’s match, lost to him 
only by some whim of “giglet Fortune” and really should have 
won. We are reminded of Nennius, meanwhile, in the idea that 
Caesar had never before faced a worthy opponent; the episode 
was of central, crucial importance to Caesar’s career and has 
been unjustly downplayed in Roman reports. Similarly, the 
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image of Cassivellaunus “once at point” to “master Caesar’s 
sword” recalls Nennius and his capture of Crocea Mors, which 
represents Britain’s extreme closeness to victory. By placing a 
Galfridian revision of Caesar’s conquest in the mouth of a thor¬ 
oughly evil character, then, Shakespeare is here invalidating 
both the mythology of betrayal and the Nennius story. Her defi¬ 
ance becomes an unreasonable defiance of an authority to which 
she owes respect; patriotism needs no such adherence to out¬ 
dated, fanciful, and childishly self-promoting history. 

It should, however, be noted that, although we do seem invited 
to look to Caesar for a truer record of events, the play discour¬ 
ages us from reducing the Britons to inconsequential weaklings; 
deference to Caesar is appropriate, but it must not totally shatter 
a positive image of the ancient past. At one point, Posthumus 
renders his own conception of Caesar’s invasion: “Our 
countrymen / Are men more order’d than when Julius Caesar / 
Smil’d at their lack of skill, but found their courage / Worthy his 
frowning at” (II.iv.20-23). Posthumus’s patriotic outlook is just as 
flawed as the Queen’s, as he overstates the social development 
of his people—a naive view he will later be forced to revise, as his 
countrymen prove themselves not very “order’d” at all. But 
there does remain in this moment, and elsewhere in the play, a 
sense that we need to check the tendency to underestimate the 
Britons, and to imagine inaccurately that Caesar completely 
overwhelmed them with no pain whatsoever to himself. Caesar 
does not face in the Britons the challenge of challenges to his 
illustrious name, but nor does he meet a meager and unworthy 
foe, and toward the end of the play, we see that while many Bri¬ 
tons justify a very low opinion of them, the deeds of Posthumus 
prove that British valor deserves some recognition. Thus, in 
Cymbeline, as in Julius Caesar, Shakespeare does caution us 
against blind Caesar worship, but also as in Julius Caesar, he 
shows very little of the anti-Romanism driving so many other 
writers, and critiques the Galfridian tradition they worked to pre¬ 
serve. 

Milton we would imagine as being even more content than 
Shakespeare with the authority of Caesar, and in many respects 
he appears so. As a committed humanist, Milton shows consider¬ 
able regard for Caesar as both writer and historical figure, some¬ 
times even more than we might expect. Disputing with 
Salmasius in the Defensio he is given the perfect cue to blast 
Caesar in favor of the republican conspirators against him, but 
Milton refrains; instead, he admits that Caesar is that rarest of 
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finds, a worthy despot: “If indeed I had wished any tyrant spared 
it would have been he, for although he forcibly established his 
rule in the republic yet he did perhaps best deserve to rule” 
(4.1:449). Just as he seems willing here to make Caesar a special 
case and to acknowledge his exceptional warrant to assume dic¬ 
tatorial rule, Milton in several ways articulates in the History a 
willingness to concede to Caesar full historiographical power. 
Caesar’s invasion provides Milton the occasion to launch into his 
stunning explanation for why Rome’s history has received such 
better documentation than Britain’s; since “worthy deeds are not 
often destitute of worthy relaters,” knowledge of Rome, “that Pu¬ 
issant Citty,” has resulted from Rome’s general excellence (5:39— 
40). Thus, not only are Geoffrey of Monmouth and the traditions 
supposedly backing him, like the druids, 70 an inadequate source 
of truth, but this inadequacy points to a general inadequacy of 
early Britain: losers tell no tales. By contrast, Caesar the histo¬ 
rian/conqueror seems to epitomize total Roman superiority, in 
deeds and words. Milton goes as far as to say that the Romans, 
beginning with Caesar, have tabulated Britain so completely that 
retelling the story seems “almost superfluous” (5:41). There is 
no room for a native voice to inflect our understanding of ancient 
Britain; after paraphrasing Caesar’s remarks on his British ex¬ 
pedition, Milton quips of the “British Author” that he “hath many 
trivial discourses of Caesars beeing heer, which are best omit¬ 
ted” (5:57). And as if further to discredit and silence Geoffrey, 
Milton at this point takes the opportunity to run down the various 
features of British savagery: “Progenitors not to be glori’d in,” 
he concludes (5:58-61). In one shot, Milton has effectively used 
Caesar to put down the British position on all three questions: 
disparate accounts, barbaric heritage, and continuity. Caesar’s 
arrival in Britain, heralding Roman civilization and understand¬ 
ing, Milton welcomes with marked enthusiasm as a kind of histo¬ 
riographical breath of fresh air: 

By this time, like one who had set out on his way by night, and tra¬ 
vail’d through a Region of smooth or idle Dreams, our History now 
arrivs on the Confines, where day-light and truth meet us with a cleer 
dawn, representing to our view, though at a farr distance, true col¬ 
ours and shapes. (5:37) 

We see the humanist here virtually willing Caesar’s conquest 
onto himself, despising the native and dark for the foreign and 
enlightened. 
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And yet, Milton does show some subtle signs of discontent with 
the notion of Caesar’s complete humiliation of the Britons and 
sole dominion over the truth. The first indication we get is in the 
remarks that immediately follow this expression of relief over 
Caesar’s arrival: 71 

For albeit, Caesar, whose Autority we are now first to follow, wanted 
not who tax’d him of mis-reporting in his Commentaries, yea in his 
Civil Warrs against Pompey, much more, may wee think, in the Brit¬ 
ish affairs, of whose little skill in writing he did not easily hope to be 
contradicted, yet now in such variety of good Authors, we hardly can 
miss from one hand or other to be sufficiently inform’d as of things 
past so long agoe. (5.37) 

Milton is still upholding the superiority of Roman accounts, in 
quantity as well as quality; the Romans (unlike the Britons) have 
the advantage not only of eloquence but of corroboration, and 
from their aggregate reports we can find an accurate picture of 
remote times. But Milton implies that this corroboration is nec¬ 
essary because of Caesar’s inability to be objective. He has a ten¬ 
dency as a writer of his own exploits, says Milton, to succumb to 
the temptation to glorify himself. And so in this case the Britons’ 
incapacity at history-writing can be viewed as evidence in their 
favor, for, knowing as he must have that the Britons would never 
be able to dispute his version of events, Caesar would be all the 
more likely to seize the chance to distort the truth. This is a most 
unusual argument in which Milton manages to hint not only that 
Caesar was a flawed historian, but also that he was especially so 
regarding Britain. Thus, the Roman contributions to our under¬ 
standing of ancient Britain are infinitely better than Geoffrey’s— 
but in spite of Caesar’s shortcomings. Here Milton shows himself 
touched by the desire to break Caesar’s grip on British antiquity. 

Milton follows his paraphrase of Caesar by taking note of this 
“variety of good Authors,” and here, too, his guarded resistance 
to Caesar can be observed: 

Howbeit other antient writers have spok’n more doubtfully of Cae¬ 
sars Victories heer; and that in plaine terms he fled from hence; for 
which the common verse in Lucan with divers passages heer and 
there in Tacitus is alleg’d. Paulus Orosius ... writes that Caesar in 
his first journey entertain’d with a sharp fight lost no small number 
of his Foot, and by tempest nigh all his Horse. Dion affirms that once 
in the second expedition all his Foot were routed, Orosius that an¬ 
other time all his Horse. (5:56-57) 
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Milton does not seem to be listing these alternative views of Cae¬ 
sar’s invasion merely for the sake of interest or evenhandedness; 
we can sense here an urge to believe that things went much 
harder for Caesar in Britain than he himself reported. Lucan’s 
lines of poetry are placed in the same category with Tacitus, a 
writer of excellent repute, and together these authors show “in 
plaine terms” that Caesar “fled from hence.” Price would use no 
stronger language. We should also note Milton’s drawing upon 
Orosius, an author neither Price, Camden, or Speed thought to 
cite. Milton bothers more with Orosius’s specific departures 
from Caesar than he does with those of others. Orosius appears 
as a source to be heeded, and he is a special type of source; his 
is a Christian history, in which Caesar is viewed as the height of 
Roman destructiveness and self-destructiveness that character¬ 
ized the age before Christ’s advent. 72 It is precisely such a view of 
Caesar, which casts him as the symbol of everything unchristian 
about Rome, that would instill in an Englishman a resentment to 
Caesar’s lordship over British antiquity. 

Moreover, in a few places Milton quietly bridles against the no¬ 
tion of Caesar’s utter domination of the Britons. His remarks on 
ancient British culture, though they emphasize British savagery, 
open with a stout claim about British valor: the Britons were “in 
courage and warlike readiness to take advantage by ambush or 
sudden onset, not inferiour to the Romans, nor Cassibelan to 
Caesar ” (5:58). This passage can be seen as part of Milton’s gen¬ 
eral image of the Britons as tough but stupid northerners, “over¬ 
match’d” by the superior tactics of a civilized opponent. 73 But 
Milton here is more charitable to the Britons than such a design 
would require. That he would prompt us to think about Cassivel- 
launus as in any way on the same level as Caesar bespeaks a 
certain residual pugnaciousness toward Rome and a certain at¬ 
tachment to the concept of the Britons being capable of winning. 
Another such moment comes when Milton explains how Cassi- 
vellaunus was constrained to surrender: “after so many defeats,” 
he was “mov’d especially by revolt of the Citties from him, thir 
inconstancie and falshood one to another” (5:56). Much of this 
statement is pure translation of Caesar: Cassivellaunus decided 
to yield “tot detrimentis acceptis ... maxime etiam permotus de- 
fectione civitatum” [with so many setbacks incurred . . . and es¬ 
pecially moved by the defection of the cities]. But Milton adds the 
last bit about inconstancy and falsehood, which emphasizes the 
perniciousness of the defections and their instrumentality in 
Cassivellaunus’s defeat. Without straying far from Caesar, Mil- 
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ton reveals his awareness of the mythology of betrayal and 
maybe even some desire to keep the concept alive. Vestiges of 
that former attraction to the British spirit of resistance to Cae¬ 
sar, which had led Milton to make favorable mention of Cassivel- 
launus in Epitaphium Damonis (149), remain in the History. 

Caesar personified everything worth emulating about Rome, 
and he was also a model historian of his own worthy deeds; Ra¬ 
leigh was speaking for many when he said he could scarcely 
imagine anyone in history who had attained such heights of glory 
as Caesar. But Caesar also represented Rome in its past and 
contemporary infringements on freedom; between Rome as the 
oppressor of true religion and Caesar as the oppressive voice 
claiming sole historical authority, there was an easy parallel to 
be made. No matter how useful and dependable Caesar’s Com¬ 
mentaries were, there were still signs of an outcry against them, 
an outcry related not just to patriotism but to Protestant patrio¬ 
tism. But Caesar, as writer of his own invasion, was an obvious 
target for such feeling. What would happen when Englishmen 
confronted a different kind of Roman authority—one not so easily 
hated? 



6 

Defeat 


Nam si vos omnibus imperitare vultis, sequitur ut omnes 
servitutem accipiant? Si statim deditus traherer, neque 
mea fortuna neque tua gloria inclaruisset; et supplicium 
mei oblivio sequeretur: at si incolumen servaveris, aeter- 
num exemplar clementiae ero. 

—Tacitus, The Oration of Caractacus at Rome, Annals 


While caesar, representing the first real contact between 
Rome and Britain, was made difficult to accept for Englishmen 
because of his associations with the new Rome of popery, the 
story of the first century a.d., encompassing the Roman con¬ 
quest and early occupation of Britain, was also complicated, but 
in different ways. Caesar, while massively authoritative as a his¬ 
torian and awe inspiring as a conqueror, was nevertheless rather 
easily positioned as a target for anti-Romanism. Figuring the 
grossest ambitions of the Roman empire, and thus fully capable 
of eliciting animosity identifiable with those feelings directed 
against the papacy, Caesar understandably became the object of 
the resentment and resistance we have seen in the last chapter. 
We can see why English Protestants would be hesitant to submit 
quietly to his historiographical control. But this was not true of 
the historian who had provided the preponderance of evidence 
on first-century Britain: Tacitus. Unlike Caesar, Tacitus was not 
writing the story of his own conquest; he himself was not an em¬ 
peror seeking dominion within the story as well as through its 
telling, nor was he out to magnify himself (or Rome) to the detri¬ 
ment of other peoples. Furthermore, a great many points Tacitus 
made actually helped argue ancient British merit, and in Carac¬ 
tacus, Boadicia, and Galgacus, he introduced new British heroes. 
But perhaps most important was that, unlike Caesar, Tacitus in 
particular could be associated with Protestantism. Thus English¬ 
men who wanted to write the story of first-century Britain had 
many reasons to turn to Tacitus and to try to domesticate him. 
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And yet, Tacitus, too, was problematic. He was still a Roman, 
and his stories of Britain, exciting though they were, still carried 
negative connotations of the Britons and contradicted the British 
History. And there was also an added wrinkle to the darker side 
of Tacitus: he had been appropriated by the Scots in the con¬ 
struction of their history. While the Scottish use of Tacitus of¬ 
fered some advantages for Englishmen, the Scottish chronicle 
was just as vulnerable to criticism as Geoffrey and nearly as dis¬ 
agreeably foreign to Englishmen as the Romans; so, here again 
arose the disturbing prospect of losing English historiographical 
autonomy. Any English Protestant account of the Roman con¬ 
quest of Britain was forced to determine whether Tacitus and the 
Scottish chroniclers who had incorporated him ought to be em¬ 
braced, for there was a lingering sense in which only Geoffrey of 
Monmouth could truly accommodate the demands of patriotic 
anti-Romanism. In this case of the Roman conquest, the demand 
was to mitigate the humiliating fact of having been beaten and 
occupied by the Romans. In their negotiations with Tacitus and 
with the Scots, English writers once again showed their abiding 
attachment to Geoffrey in the face of the most formidable nega¬ 
tions of him, and their difficulty in imagining ancient Britain as a 
result of this ambivalence. 

Geoffrey had fashioned his version of the Roman conquest of 
Britain in perfect accord with the rest of his grand design. After 
being subdued by Caesar only by the treachery of one of her own 
native sons, Geoffrey’s Britain was ultimately placed under the 
Roman yoke mostly through her own devices. Britain’s conquest 
by Rome—her younger sister civilization—was attributable to bad 
luck and to decisions Britons themselves made. The two major 
players in the conflict were Guiderius and Arviragus, the two 
sons of Cymbeline, a name Geoffrey had gleaned from Sueton¬ 
ius. 1 Guiderius defiantly refused to send the tribute agreed upon 
in Caesar’s day, and successfully fought off Roman attempts to 
enforce it. All was in readiness for a full scale victory over the 
Romans and expulsion of them from Britain, when Guiderius 
was struck down by a Roman assassin disguised as a Briton. The 
assassin, Hamo, was subsequently put to justice by Arviragus, 
who assumed kingship and quickly became a hero to his people 
and a terror to the Romans. Arviragus, a name Geoffrey bor¬ 
rowed from Juvenal, 2 was so impressive that Emperor Claudius 
gave him a daughter, Genissa, in marriage. Thereafter, when 
Claudius’s lieutenant, Vespasian, invaded Britain, Arviragus was 
fully capable of standing up to him, and only Genissa’s heartfelt 
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pleas induced Arviragus to accept peace. He acquiesced to 
Roman occupation, but remained famous throughout Europe, re¬ 
spected and feared by the Roman world. 3 Thus, a combination of 
Roman treachery and British great-heartedness was responsi¬ 
ble for Roman Britain. The competition with Rome was once 
again invoked, and, as we saw in chapter 2, Arviragus gained fur¬ 
ther anti-Roman significance by his supposed support of Joseph 
of Arimathea. For sixteenth- and even seventeenth-century En¬ 
glishmen, there was everything to like about Geoffrey’s story of 
Guiderius and Arviragus, except for one thing: Tacitus had ren¬ 
dered it absurd. 

While he might well have known Caesar, Geoffrey, like every¬ 
one else of his day, would have had no way of knowing about 
Tacitus, one of the more dramatic discoveries of Renaissance hu¬ 
manism. Few people knew anything about Tacitus until Bocac- 
cio’s famous finding of him late in the fourteenth century, 4 and 
no one in England knew anything of him until Polydore Vergil 
wove the Annals and Agricola into his account of Roman Brit¬ 
ain. 5 Tacitus figured largely in Polydore’s attack on Geoffrey, for 
it was through Tacitus that Polydore could extend and intensify 
that displacement, which he had begun using Caesar, of Geoffrey 
with Roman authors. Tacitus mentioned many tribes, like the 
Iceni and the Silures, which greatly aided Polydore’s dismantling 
of Geoffrey’s geography and royal genealogy. He also mentioned 
very significant persons and events Geoffrey had conspicuously 
neglected—the Claudian wars with Caractacus, the rebellion of 
Boadicia against the tyranny of Nero, and the conflict between 
the governor Agricola and the Caledonian Galgacus—while 
Geoffrey had rendered stories of people “of whome Tacitus ma- 
keth no mention.” And what of Arviragus, whom at least Juvenal 
had mentioned? Doubtless he was no heroic freedom fighter, 
guessed Polydore, but rather one of the puppet kings which, as 
“the authoritee of Cornelius Tacitus” made clear, the Romans 
occasionally employed “which bie there presence mighte the 
easlier bridell and keepe under the inhabitants.” 6 Thus, English¬ 
men were introduced to the Tacitean stories of Britain under 
most unpalatable circumstances; Tacitus was unveiled as a dev¬ 
astating secret weapon of the Italian Catholic debunker of the na¬ 
tional mythology. 

And yet, in a sense, defying Tacitus’s authority on behalf of 
Geoffrey of Monmouth became not only untenable but also unde¬ 
sirable. When Bodin rendered his very high opinion of Tacitus, 
he helped spark a significant trend. 7 “Tacitism” has even been 
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described as a rage spanning nearly from 1580-1680, 8 as in En¬ 
gland critics of historiography like William Cornwallis and Rich¬ 
ard Brathwait gave Tacitus their highest marks, and writers like 
Francis Bacon extensively cited and imitated him. 9 In such a cli¬ 
mate Tacitus became almost impossible to ignore regarding 
Britain, and was perhaps more instrumental than any other sin¬ 
gle writer in making Geoffrey look silly in comparison to the Ro¬ 
mans. The famous translator of Tacitus, Henry Savile, could 
refer seriously to Romulus while casually dismissing the Galfrid- 
ian stories as fabulous and lamenting to his sovereign the lack of 
any native sources on her distant ancestors; Savile exemplifies 
the humanist assumption that Tacitus had completely super¬ 
seded Geoffrey. 10 Moreover, overt resistance to this type of think¬ 
ing was rare. Some of Geoffrey’s defenders, such as John Ross, 
did attack Tacitus and argue his similarity to Caesar in being 
subject to extreme bias. 11 But for the most part, contesting Tac¬ 
itus proved a much different proposition than contesting Caesar. 
If one wanted to detect Roman biases against Britain, one could 
do so with Caesar much easier than with Tacitus. Caesar had vis¬ 
ited Britain only briefly, had gleaned information about it from 
questionable sources, and was promoting himself; Tacitus, on 
the other hand, wrote in a state in which Britain was much better 
known, and had the advantage not only of decades of record 
keeping with Britain as a Roman province, but also of the reports 
of his father-in-law Agricola, who had spent years in Britain. But 
Tacitus was not just harder to attack than Caesar; he was also 
easier to take. In fact, as we have just seen in the last chapter, 
Tacitus actually helped detractors of Caesar make their case. 
Much of what Tacitus had revealed about first-century Britain 
could be read as quite complimentary indeed. Humphrey Lhuyd, 
the Welsh antiquary who worked to defend some of the most 
treasured points of Galfridian mythology against the attacks of 
Polydore, cited Caractacus and Boadicia as prime examples of 
British valor, and argued Tacitus as proof that the Italian had 
unjustly downplayed the Romans’ troubles in Britain. 12 Oddly 
enough, the Roman historian, so contradictory to the letter of 
Galfridianism, could be seen as contributory to its spirit. 

This point is especially true if we view anti-Romanism as in¬ 
trinsic to this spirit, for Tacitus came to be peculiarly linked to 
the cause of Protestantism. With his bitter assessments of the 
crookedness of those in power, Tacitus gained a reputation as a 
staunch critic of imperial Rome and of tyranny. Further, his rela¬ 
tively charitable remarks on barbarian peoples, such as the Ger- 
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mans in his Germania and the Britons in his Agricola, caused 
Tacitus to be viewed as something of an advocate for them. 
From very early in their history, Protestants picked up on such 
significations. In the early decades of the Reformation, German 
Lutherans drew on the Germania for nationalistic inspiration— 
ancient precedents for German virtue in general and capacity to 
resist Roman tyranny in particular. 13 This basic trend of identify¬ 
ing Tacitus with nationalistic Protestantism reappeared through¬ 
out the sixteenth century, with the prime example of Hotman’s 
Francogallia, and extended well into the seventeenth. 14 Con¬ 
versely, over the same period, the attack on Tacitus was led most 
notably by Catholics like Giovanni Botero, who detected in Tacitus 
a disconcerting subversiveness. 15 In England, interest in Tacitus 
was cultivated among those Protestants whose anti-Romanist 
belligerence made them increasingly suspicious (and, finally, 
intolerant) of a monarchy thought to be growing too absolutist 
and too conciliatory to popery. This focus on Tacitus was fa¬ 
mously the case with the men of the Essex circle, but has been 
traced through the circle of Prince Henry, to the critics of the 
Duke of Buckingham, and, thereafter, to the republicans who 
rose up against Charles I. 16 

Such association of Tacitus with anti-Romanism, moreover, 
was applicable specifically to his treatment of first-century Brit¬ 
ain. As Malcom Smuts and Alan T. Bradford have shown, 17 we 
should not be surprised to find among the most prominent En¬ 
glish critics of Tacitus the Catholic royalist-enthusiast Edmund 
Bolton. In his Hypercritica, Bolton condemned Tacitus for being 
irreligious and a bad influence on readers, and then, in Nero Cae¬ 
sar, he proceeded to attack the Tacitean critique of monarchy by 
proving that not even a Nero could invalidate such a perfect form 
of government. My conjecture is that by the mid 1620s, Bolton 
had realized that the Stuarts were to be the best defense for 
those of his religion, and that this realization colored his Nero 
Caesar, which affords not merely a tremendous compliment to 
James but also a remarkable pro-Romanism. Covering the 
Roman occupation of Britain, Bolton declared that the Roman 
drive to subjugate other peoples was an urge “as full of natural 
pietie, as majestie,” the Romans having been destined by God to 
be lords of the earth; Rome was the “gratious common mother 
of mankinde.” Like another seventeenth-century Catholic writer, 
Broughton, 18 Bolton viewed the Roman capture of Britain to be 
wholly beneficial to the Britons, and thus he saw the Britons as 
mostly welcoming of their captors, and the Boadician uprising as 
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an unlawful rebellion against divinely installed authority. One 
looks not very far in Nero Caesar to find a parallel being devel¬ 
oped between the “insolencie” of the Boadician rebels and the 
zealous English Protestants of Bolton’s day; of Boadicia’s upris¬ 
ing, Bolton judges, “The names of libertie, and reformation are 
the usuall maskes of faction” (italics mine). Bolton, ever wary of 
Tacitus as a “lover of popular partie,” is working to undo the anti- 
Romanist interpretations of Tacitus he could observe in his Prot¬ 
estant countrymen. 19 He knew that such Tacitean British figures 
as Boadicia—who had struck out against Nero, the prototypical 
Roman tyrant—could become figures of patriotic anti-Ro- 
manism. 

But how useful could a Boadicia really be for this purpose? 
Whatever new and exciting British characters and stories Tac¬ 
itus had introduced to Englishmen, could they replace the anti- 
Roman provisions of the Galfridian tradition? However much 
we may assume that Englishmen appreciated Tacitus’s anti- 
Romanist potential, many remained oddly hesitant to supplant 
Guiderius and Arviragus with Caractacus, Boadicia, and Galga- 
cus. Geoffrey’s characters were simply friendlier to the imagina¬ 
tion; they were civilized and majestic, and they had controlled 
their own destiny, faced the Romans on an equal footing. Tacit¬ 
us’s figures were alien, strange, and barbaric losers—tough, 
spirited losers, but losers nevertheless. And there still remained 
the vexing loss of historiographic power symbolized by Tacitus. 
Though not an image of Roman imperialism, like Caesar, he was 
still a Roman and still someone else’s writer; relinquishing Geof¬ 
frey was to relinquish totally one’s own right to claim at least part 
of one’s own story. But Tacitus had an additional drawback to 
him: the Scots had gotten to him first, and had employed him to 
exalt themselves at the expense of the Britons and of the British 
History. 

Hector Boece’s Scottish chronicle, which first appeared in 
Latin in 1526 and then in John Bellendon’s translation of the 
1530s, was the first real attempt to blend the new-found Tacitus 
into legendary history. The humanist Boece had as his goal the 
explication of a huge gap of seven hundred years in the middle of 
John of Fordun’s Scottish chronicle. John of Fordun had pro¬ 
vided no information between the founding of Scotland by Fergus 
I in the fourth century b.c. all the way to the fifth century a.d., 
and these were crucial centuries in arguing the antiquity and de¬ 
velopment of Scottish institutions. 20 Hector’s fruitful imagination 
and skill at forging realistic touches, such as diplomatic events 
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and speeches, helped him fill this blank with an interesting line 
of kings and res gestae, but nothing helped him further his de¬ 
sign more than his discovery and use of Tacitus. Many commen¬ 
tators have remarked on Boece’s creative Scottification of 
Tacitus’s three British heroes: Caractacus became Caratack, the 
Scottish king; Galgacus became King Galdus, stout fighter of Ro¬ 
mans, one of Scotland’s greatest monarchs, and the eponym of 
Galloway; and Boadicia’s rebellion was split in two, divided be¬ 
tween the uprising of Voada, sister of King Caratack and King 
Corbred of Scotland and jilted wife of the British king Arviragus, 
and that of Voadicia, her daughter. 21 But what has not been em¬ 
phasized much is that by drawing upon Tacitus, Boece was ac¬ 
crediting his chronicle. It is true that by changing and adding 
details to Tacitus’s narratives for blatantly patriotic reasons 
Boece was leaving himself open for the heavy criticism which 
promptly ensued, by Humphrey Lhuyd in particular. 22 But 
Boece’s inclusion of Tacitean elements actually made his fabu¬ 
lous account appear less fabulous; at least the Scottish chronicle 
had presented major events that Geoffrey had inexplicably left 
out. Largely because of Boece’s use of Tacitus, the perception 
grew that the Scottish chronicle was closer to the truth than the 
British History. And this threat to the British History was re¬ 
doubled by Boece’s adaptation of it to the Tacitean narratives. 
Arviragus, for example, was equated with Boadicia’s husband 
Prasutagus and made an unfaithful, opportunistic husband and 
an unscrupulous puppet of the Romans. One of Geoffrey’s great¬ 
est anti-Roman heroes had been incorporated into the story but 
had been drained of all his meaning, while the Scots were to be 
seen as the true opposers of Rome. 

This sense propagated by Boece that his chronicle was truer 
than Geoffrey’s, and that the Scots were Rome’s true foes, be¬ 
came remarkably durable. Lhuyd’s attack on Boece was force¬ 
fully rebutted by George Buchanan, whose name carried 
tremendous weight in his own day and well after as both a hu¬ 
manist and a zealous Protestant. 23 Buchanan’s Rerum Scoti- 
carum Historia (1582) did not swallow Boece whole, but divested 
his chronicle of much of its decoration and remained careful to 
contradict nothing that Tacitus—an author “gravissimus”—had 
said. Nevertheless, Buchanan kept Boece’s basic outline, and 
while avoiding absurdities (like Voada and Voadicia) he did not 
dispel the identification of Caratack with Tacitus’s Briton leader, 
and he supported the notion of Galgacus as Galdus. As prelude 
to the Scottish kings, Buchanan blasted the Brute myth and its 
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defender Lhuyd, declaring that Boece was far superior. 24 Hugh 
Trevor-Roper has contended that Lhuyd’s exposure of Boece 
had demoralized Buchanan, who wrote a history for which he 
had no conviction, but Roger Mason has refuted this, arguing 
that far from bowing to Lhuyd, Buchanan resented the Anglo¬ 
centric cachet of the British History and fervently set out to as¬ 
sert Scottish pride against it. 25 Certainly, Buchanan’s Historia 
turned out to be not at all damaging to the Scottish chronicle, at 
least not in the eyes of Scottish writers. As late as the 1680s, Ed¬ 
ward Stillingfleet had to work hard to refute a Scottish “advo¬ 
cate” of Boece’s kings. 26 Such prominent seventeenth-century 
Scotsmen as Thomas Craig and Samuel Rutherford saw both the 
Scottish chronicle and Tacitus as providing support for their var¬ 
ious arguments, and in Craig’s case, the argument entailed the 
explosion of the British History. Craig argued that Tacitus, 
whom he considered infallible, had confirmed the Britons’ help¬ 
less barbarity and humble vassalage to the Romans. 27 Buchan¬ 
an’s influence as a scholar, a Protestant, and a constitutionalist 
helped develop the idea that Boece’s kings could withstand seri¬ 
ous scrutiny—such as a comparison to Tacitus—while Geoffrey’s 
could not, and hence the implication was that in the ancient 
world as in the contemporary, the true enemies of Rome resided 
north of the Tweed. 

For Englishmen, however, the Scottish chronicle was fraught 
with complication. On the one hand, there were some good rea¬ 
sons for accepting or at least exploiting it. Here was a supposedly 
“ancient” native tradition which could be argued more reliable 
than Geoffrey, and which could be firmly situated with Protes¬ 
tantism of both royalist and opposition strains. 28 From the first, 
Buchanan was respected among English Protestants, and it has 
even been argued that his correspondence with the Leicester cir¬ 
cle during the 1570s was what instigated his completion and pub¬ 
lication of the Historia. 29 Then, in the 1640s, when Buchanan’s 
treatise, De lure Regni, an argument for constitutional limits on 
monarchy, became more pertinent than ever, John Hall cited 
“the excellent Buchanan” and the Scottish chronicles for ammu¬ 
nition against the royalists. But on the other hand, Englishmen 
often spurned the Scottish chronicle despite Buchanan’s associ¬ 
ation with it, as was the case with Hall himself. Hall used the 
Scottish chronicle to provide a wealth of examples for the limita¬ 
tions of kingship, but did not take the stories seriously; he em¬ 
ployed the Scottish kings only to show that if the royalists wanted 
to argue royal antiquity from such “fabulous and monkish” stuff, 
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the stories of the Stuarts’ forebears did not at all serve to vali¬ 
date absolutism. 30 

In fact, we see quite a bit of aversion to the Scottish chronicle 
even among Englishmen otherwise friendly to Buchanan. Daniel 
Rogers, said to be Buchanan’s closest friend in the Leicester cir¬ 
cle and the chief encourager of the Historia, referred in his notes 
to Boece’s “plurima errata” [very many errors], and remarked 
that Buchanan had greatly exaggerated the Scots’ successes 
against the Romans. 31 To an English antiquarian like Camden, 
Buchanan was of high reputation, and his rejection of the Brute 
myth was sensible enough, but his exaltation of the Scots was 
unacceptable. Camden judged that the Caledonians were actu¬ 
ally northern Britons instead of Scots and so effectively re¬ 
claimed Galgacus; and of course, Caractacus was assumed 
British, the Scottish king-list being a non-factor. 32 But not every¬ 
one who rejected the Scottish chronicle was so willing to treat 
Buchanan with equity. To an Englishman partial to Geoffrey, like 
Richard Harvey, Buchanan was every bit as much a biased for¬ 
eigner as Polydore, like him ignorant of British antiquities, and 
only out to glorify his own people. 33 For many Englishmen, 
whether they leaned to Tacitus or to Geoffrey, the Scottish 
chronicle was to be discounted as fabulous—or as a threat. 

Thus, for Englishmen, writing Britain’s first Christian century 
forced vexing questions about the limits of patriotic historical in¬ 
terpretation. How should one serve the conflicting interests of 
anti-Romanism, historiographical autonomy, and truth? Geoffrey 
of Monmouth seemed broken by Tacitus, an appealing author in 
many ways; but the Tacitean stories had distasteful aspects to 
them; but the Scottish chronicles made possible a synthesis of 
classical and legendary history and were associated with Protes¬ 
tantism; but the Scottish chronicles were just as fabulous as 
Geoffrey, and, being Scottish, like Tacitus they belonged to some¬ 
one else and carried anti-British significance; and so we are back 
to Geoffrey again. Geoffrey always provides the most attractive 
scenario, and writers are loath to relinquish him. But could his 
drawbacks be ignored in the face of Tacitus? Or could a writer 
forge his own solution from a combination of these choices? This 
tack had the disadvantage of making the history appear idiosyn¬ 
cratic and concocted, but, confused about what direction to 
choose, many writers attempted it in an effort to salvage some¬ 
thing of Galfridianism. But here again was a concern—the same 
type of concern felt by those contemplating the union of England 
with Scotland. Commentators have remarked on the way those 
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involved in the union debates faced the worrisome question of 
how such a change would affect national identity; how could one 
nation merge with another and remain the same nation? 34 Those 
trying to reconcile and mix together different accounts of this 
very critical time in British history automatically faced their own 
version of the same question: how could either Tacitus or the 
Scottish chronicle be satisfactorily absorbed into the national 
story? Where were the boundaries which indicated what one 
truly possessed ? Clearly, trying to achieve a workable combina¬ 
tion of the three traditions was no easier, and avoided no more 
perils, than choosing any one of them. 

Grafton and Holinshed offer us two fine examples of this situa¬ 
tion, since both writers were concerned with confronting the 
Scots. Grafton’s views were made clear in his poetical preface 
to his edition of John Hardyng’s chronicle, where he seconded 
Hardyng’s argument of the Scots’ proper subservience to En¬ 
gland. Then, in his own Chronicle at Large, he explained his in¬ 
corporation of the Scottish kings into what was otherwise meant 
to be a chronicle free of foreign influences; since, owing to the 
original arrangement between the sons of Brutus, Scotland was 
properly a subsidiary of what was now England, Grafton would 
give a short summary of the Scottish chronicle in appropriate 
places. And this he proceeds to do, interlacing Boece’s kings with 
Geoffrey’s, but clearly privileging the importance and reliability 
of the British stories. But thus Grafton cannot keep down 
Boece’s claim to such privilege. By mentioning Caratack, Voada, 
and Galdus, Grafton was inadvertently calling attention to the ex¬ 
istence of Tacitus, an author of whom he was evidently aware but 
whom he tries to avoid, as he avoids all foreign authors. Tenta¬ 
tively incorporating the Scottish kings, in order to imply the ab¬ 
sorption of inferior Scotland into superior England, Grafton 
inadvertently injects into his Galfridian material hints of the 
Roman author threatening to undo both it and this idea of superi¬ 
ority. 35 

Holinshed, too, intended to put the Scots in their place and bol¬ 
ster Galfridianism but took the opposite approach from Grafton, 
welcoming Tacitus into his scheme and subverting Boece. In 
keeping with his partner William Harrison’s Description of Brit¬ 
ain, which noted the fealty Scotland owed to England, Holinshed 
took many opportunities to pounce on the errors of Boece. 
Exposing Boece’s manipulation of Tacitus as a transparently 
desperate ploy to aggrandize the Scots, Holinshed explained that 
“what notable feat soever was atchiued by the old Britains 
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against the Romans, the same by him is ascribed to the Scots 
and Piets.” In the Historie of England, Holinshed assured his 
reader of the Britishness of Caractacus and Galgacus, and later 
in the Chronicles, in Harrison’s Historie of Scotland, the author 
at a few points reminds the reader to disregard the Boecean non¬ 
sense he was paraphrasing and to refer back to the Historie of 
England for the real story. Holinshed presents all three versions 
of first-century Britain but strongly indicates that Tacitus ne¬ 
gated Boece; the differences between the two accounts being so 
plainly visible, Boece was found guilty of deliberately distorting 
Tacitus. 36 But as in Grafton’s, in Holinshed’s solution there was 
irony: in insisting on the total authority of Tacitus’s every word, 
Holinshed effectively nullified Geoffrey as well as Boece—for had 
not Boece at least mentioned the Tacitean stories? Where was 
Geoffrey’s Boadicia? Although suspicious of Geoffrey, Holinshed 
did not, and Harrison certainly did not, want to destroy him— 
partly because he was key to England’s case against the 
Scots 37 —and yet, they contributed to that destruction in trying to 
take possession of Tacitus away from the Scots. Holinshed and 
Grafton both find they cannot ignore the Scottish chronicle, so 
they attempt to master it and force it to conform to their design. 
But such attempts result in dangerous contradictions, and in the 
desired Galfridian truth becoming entangled—a confusion of 
historiograhic boundaries reflective of the confusion of bound¬ 
aries at the national level. 

Thus, while anti-Romanism called for an impression of the 
Roman conquest conducive to British glory (or at least not hu¬ 
miliating), the tensions and entanglements between Geoffrey, 
Tacitus, and Boece made such an impression difficult to produce; 
the problem of disparate accounts looms large in writing the 
Roman conquest, especially in the case of Guiderius vs. Caracta¬ 
cus. Could they coexist? Did one have to replace the Galfridian 
hero-king with the Tacitean rebel chieftain? Could that chieftain 
perhaps become more agreeable in the guise of a Scottish king, 
or did such a guise make him less so? There was much to like 
about Tacitus’s Caractacus. Not only had he displayed courage 
and pluck under siege from the Romans, but he had also been 
notably dignified in defeat. Taken to Claudius’s Rome as a cap¬ 
tive, Caractacus asked for mercy in eloquent, honorable fashion 
and was granted it, which aplomb along with his military exploits 
had earned him Roman respect. Tacitus even hailed the achieve¬ 
ment of taking Caractacus as on a level with the defeats of Sy- 
phax and Perseus, no small compliment to the Britons. What was 
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more, he had something significant in common with Guiderius: 
both were ultimately defeated because of treachery. Just as 
Guiderius had Hamo, Caractacus had Cartismandua, queen of 
the Brigantes tribe, who betrayed him to the Romans after he 
had sought sanctuary with her. In fact, was it possible that the 
two figures were actually one and the same? It was tempting to 
think so, since, like Guiderius, Caractacus had fought against 
Claudius and was even the son of Cymbeline (Cunobelinus). 38 
The temptation to identify Caractacus with Geoffrey’s Guiderius 
was great enough that as late as the 1670s Winston Churchill suc¬ 
cumbed to it; by collapsing Geoffrey’s figure into Tacitus’s, the 
Galfridian tradition could be partially preserved. 39 But this solu¬ 
tion was uncommon. More often, sixteenth- and seventeenth- 
century writers saw two separate Briton leaders of dubious rela¬ 
tion to each other, and so they had to determine whether Guider¬ 
ius could be salvaged, and if not, whether Caractacus was 
consolation for this loss. 

Many writers naturally gravitated toward Tacitus’s Caracta¬ 
cus, but it proved more difficult than we might expect to abandon 
Geoffrey’s Guiderius. Despite Grafton’s scheme, it soon became 
almost impossible for writers to ignore such a colorful Tacitean 
figure as Caractacus; but few could imitate Lhuyd, who ignored 
the Galfridian king and embraced the Tacitean chieftain as sup¬ 
port for Galfridianism. Contending with the Scots, Lhuyd tried to 
use Caractacus as proof for the general British heroism Geoffrey 
had described. 40 More often, writers tried to work Caractacus 
into the national story while recognizing that he had no place in 
the British History. Several writers followed Holinshed in trying 
to suggest that the stories of Guiderius and Caractacus could 
somehow both be true, though such a strategy, as we have seen, 
caused confusion. William Slatyer permitted the two heroes to 
coexist by saying that the adventures of “Caradoc” occurred dur¬ 
ing the reign of Guiderius; but to avoid the apparent contradic¬ 
tion of having two British leaders at once, Slatyer needed to 
acquiesce to Boece and accept “Caradoc” as the Scottish king. 41 
John Stow followed Holinshed’s design of presenting the Galfrid¬ 
ian story alongside that of Tacitus, and seemed to sense that 
Guiderius would have to be relinquished. After relating the tale 
about Guiderius and Hamo, Stow suggests that Cymbeline would 
probably have continued to reign into the time of Claudius, which 
would effectively cancel Guiderius out. Even so, Stow is unwilling 
to exclude Guiderius from his chronicle. 42 Moreover, those who 
ostensibly forgot about Guiderius projected some of his signifi- 
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cance onto Caractacus. We can note in John Speed, for example, 
some subtle embroidering on Tacitus’s account. Caractacus 
grew “both famous and fearefull to the Romans”; he stood as the 
“prop” against “Destinies determining the downfall of Britaine,” 
“bold” but with the hand of fate against him, and with his speech 
at Rome—which was essentially a plea for mercy—he “openly 
and boldly checked the avarice and ambitious humors of the Ro¬ 
mans.” Speed allows himself a bit of spin on the Tacitean Briton, 
as though to transfer onto him some of Guiderius’s office as de¬ 
fender of national reputation, victim of bad luck, and corrector of 
Roman pride. 43 Thus, against all likelihood, traces of Guiderius 
persisted, causing confusion about how to imagine Britain’s re¬ 
sistance to the Claudian invasions. 

While writers wondered about what to do with Guiderius in the 
face of Tacitus’s British chieftain, they wondered even more in¬ 
tently about another Tacitean figure, Boadicia, who had no Gal- 
fridian equivalent; since it was so entirely different from anything 
Geoffrey had provided, the Boadician story brought on in striking 
fashion the problem of a barbaric heritage. Scholars have noted 
the interest in Boadicia which grew throughout the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, and have also associated it with Protes¬ 
tantism, 44 but this interest had to run against the savagery which 
Tacitus and a later writer, Dio Cassius, 45 had attached to the Boa¬ 
dician rebellion. According to Tacitus and Dio, Boadicia had re¬ 
paid the indignities she and her daughters had suffered under 
the Romans (she was whipped; they were raped) with mass 
slaughter and tortures of the most gruesome type, and had fi¬ 
nally been put down by Suetonius Paulinus, whose numbers 
were far inferior to hers, because of the Britons’ wild lack of mili¬ 
tary discipline and skill. Of course, there was also the fact, dis¬ 
agreeable to many, of Boadicia’s being a woman, and thus being 
associated with the Britons’ disturbing lack of gender hierar¬ 
chies and civilized marriage customs. And yet, Boadicia repre¬ 
sented such a defiant resistance to Roman authority that most 
English writers were able to look past what must have appeared 
to them as awful blotches on her character. Bolton’s stance, ac¬ 
knowledging her bravery but deeming her rebellion truly impos¬ 
sible to admire, did not become the norm for Protestant writers. 
Thomas Heywood, for example, though he stole all his informa¬ 
tion from Nero Caesar, left out all of Bolton’s pro-Roman and 
anti-British touches in order to extol “this brave Brittish Cham- 
pionesse.” 46 It has recently been argued that the typical response 
to Boadicia was extreme aversion, fostered in particular by the 
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attitude of Camden, and that Englishmen repulsed by the barbar¬ 
ity associated with Boadicia began identifying more with the 
Roman conquerors in the story. 47 1 take issue with this position 
and suggest that anti-Romanism affected Protestant writers 
strongly enough that they generally made an effort to view Boa¬ 
dicia charitably and swallow their distaste; the extreme negativ¬ 
ity of Fletcher and Milton (discussed below) I take to be unusual. 
The effort to view Tacitus’s Britons as ammunition for anti-Ro- 
manism was certainly not limited to Caractacus. 

We can detect a high degree of esteem for Boadicia in quarters 
from which we would anticipate just the opposite—that is, from 
humanist writers who accepted Tacitus’s absolute authority. No 
one, for example, did more to popularize Tacitus than the six¬ 
teenth-century scholar Justus Lipsius, and he used his favorite 
author’s remarks on the Britons’ employment of female warriors 
as proof that women were fully capable of wielding military 
power. 48 English Protestants were no less apt to glean such a 
message from Tacitus. When John Selden devoted an entire 
chapter of the English Janus to defending female rule, he treated 
Boadicia as an obvious, prime example: “you shall not read, that 
the Iceni ... got any shame by that Boadicia.” For Selden, their 
women warriors should not mark the Britons with barbarism. 49 
Camden, though admiring of Roman achievements and register¬ 
ing some disgust at Boadicia’s cruelty, was not overly harsh to 
her by any means. He speaks of her suicide, Tacitus’s version of 
her death, as showing her “invincible courage and resolution,” 
and while speaking of the “most barbarous and savage maner” 
of the Britons’ human sacrifices to the God Andate, Camden 
doubts that any such God really existed among them—which to 
me seems to imply Camden’s suspicion that the Roman authors 
had misrepresented British rituals and colored them uglier than 
they had actually been. 50 Speed, much influenced by Camden, 
was effusive in his praise for Boadicia, and locates in her the very 
anti-Roman significance which Bolton seems to suspect was 
being ascribed to her: the Romans’ mistreatment of Boadicia 
was “against all manly civilitie”; her slaughters of the Romans, 
recorded by her enemies, were “to her immortall and never- 
dying memory”; her Roman victims “and all indeed feared the 
valour of this heroicke Lady”; and her bloodlust and blood sacri¬ 
fices seemed to her insufficient “to wash off the staine of their 
ignoble and unmanly injuries.” Boadicia’s barbarity becomes just 
revenge against odious Romans. Moreover, Speed found espe¬ 
cially admirable in Boadicia what he saw as her struggle against 
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Roman historiographical wrongdoing: she killed herself “lest liv¬ 
ing she should see either her owne miseries in their triumphs, or 
leave her remembrance in the records of their lavish and selfe- 
pleasing historians.” Boadicia had prevented the Romans from 
further abusing the Britons in a history over which they the con¬ 
querors had had an unfair control. 51 Thus, Boadicia’s barbarity 
did not preclude a good opinion of her, nor did those who ac¬ 
cepted Tacitus align themselves with the Romans against her; in 
fact, Selden, Camden, and Speed all took steps to ameliorate her 
image, Speed even indicating that the Romans, as enemies of 
Britain, were hostile historiographers. 

But the suspicions Speed felt about the Roman writing of Boa¬ 
dicia point to the true obstacle to English acceptance of her: she 
was of a foreign, a Roman, historiographical tradition. Her bar¬ 
barity, though egregious, could to an extent be excused, as could 
her femininity; the barbarism she truly represented was the pre¬ 
dominance of Roman authors and the incapacity of British. Hers 
was a story told exclusively by the Romans, and while Lhuyd had 
tried to sneak her in as evidence for the British History, as he 
had with Caractacus, 52 her separatedness from Galfridianism 
was plain to see. Only Gildas among native authors had men¬ 
tioned her, and he only briefly and not by name; 53 Geoffrey had of 
course totally neglected her, as Bolton noted with scorn. 54 How 
could a barbarian woman who existed only as conceived by the 
Romans serve the interests of national pride and anti-Roman¬ 
ism? Speed’s concern about the provenance and reliability of her 
story reflected the tensions felt by many. What accounted for the 
brutality and primitiveness Tacitus and Dio had attributed to 
her? Had the Roman writers perhaps misused Boadicia? But in 
that case, what was her story? And who owned it? It is a great 
testimony to the power of anti-Romanism that her appeal be¬ 
came so strong despite the savagery with which Tacitus and Dio 
had branded her. But a great many writers felt that her story re¬ 
quired some embroidering so that it would fit into the national 
narrative; she needed to become more friendly to Galfridianism. 
Boadicia’s potential for anti-Romanism drew Englishmen to her, 
but in their desire to maximize this potential, many went beyond 
Tacitus and tried to appropriate and change her story for their 
own country. In the process of trying to domesticate this strange, 
barbarian creature of Roman annals, English writers cluttered 
and complicated her story and, really, made the problem worse; 
they underscored instead of corrected the barbarism of not own¬ 
ing her. 
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One way of gaining more control over Boadicia was to draw 
upon Boece’s rendering of her, and this solution not only con¬ 
fused the story, but also enmeshed the story with the Scottish 
material. The Scottish solution made Boadicia seem more famil¬ 
iar by situating her within a royal family. As the sister of Carat- 
ack, she was made part of a tradition in which her ancestors and 
descendants were supposedly identifiable. Further, the notion 
that she and Tacitus’s Caractacus could have coexisted and 
shared some comprehensible relationship with each other— 
instead of being two separate Tacitean figures whose connection, 
if any, was completely unknown—made good sense to many. In 
effect, Boece had allowed Tacitus’s two most famous Britons to 
come together and share a past and a destiny. Moreover, Boece 
brought Galfridian mythology into the Tacitean picture by the 
identification of Arviragus with Prasutagus, Boadicia’s husband, 
a move which glued together many strands from three traditions 
and made a coherent narrative. These advantages gave Boece’s 
“Voada” story a remarkable degree of currency. Slatyer, in rely¬ 
ing heavily on Boece for the Boadicia story, was not being inno¬ 
vative. 55 John Bale saw “Voada” as the wife of Arviragus and 
sister of Caratack, king of Scots; Holinshed himself mentioned 
that Arviragus was known to Tacitus as Prasutagus. 56 Nor was 
this infusion of Boece into the Boadicia story short-lived, as even 
in the 1680s Nathaniel Crouch was still affected by it. 57 The prob¬ 
lem with these echoes of Boece was that they implied exactly the 
notion Holinshed and others worked so hard to deflect: Boece 
was closer to the truth than Geoffrey. Paradoxically, even as the 
Scottish version of Boadicia helped incorporate her into Galfridi- 
anism, Geoffrey was also subverted by it. 

Thus, some Englishmen determined that the best way to han¬ 
dle Boadicia was to exaggerate her story and qualify her as a full- 
fledged Galfridian hero, a major highlight in the ongoing compe¬ 
tition with Rome. The principal aid to this endeavor was, oddly 
enough, an Italian, Ponticus Virunnius, whose paraphrase of 
much of the British History was made available in David Powel’s 
edition of 1585. Powel, like other admirers of Geoffrey such as 
John Leland and Edmund Howes, 58 cited Virunnius as singular 
proof that scholars of the highest caliber who had no British ties 
could appreciate Geoffrey of Monmouth. Faced with a figure as 
newly conspicuous as Boadicia, Virunnius evidently realized that 
her absence might discredit the whole chronology, so he injected 
her into his otherwise purely Galfridian narrative as though she 
were part of it. This lent Powel the opportunity to claim Boadicia 
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as proof that Galfridian heroes were also mentioned by Romans 
like Tacitus. But Virunnius not only incorporated Boadicia into 
the British History, he also radically augmented her story in ac¬ 
cordance with its spirit: the atrocities of Boadicia were trans¬ 
ferred onto the Romans, improving the justice of her cause and 
mitigating her barbarity; Boadicia was made victorious over 
them; and her wave of rebellion was said to have stretched into 
the continent, stopping just short of Rome. Thus, this Tacitean 
figure, awkwardly placed into the thick of a Galfridian chronicle, 
was made over to appear as though she belonged there, and Vir¬ 
unnius made this connection explicit by declaring her as great a 
threat to Rome as Brennus. 59 Her exploits were part of a continu¬ 
ing theme; they refigured those of a predecessor, Brennus, and 
anticipated those of Arthur (see next chapter). Though not as 
popular as Boece’s arrangement, Virunnius’s Boadicia did not go 
unnoticed; Lhuyd cited Virunnius to praise one of Britain’s great¬ 
est champions. 60 John Bale, always in the market for anti-Ro- 
manism, enthusiastically drew upon Virunnius’s Boadicia. But 
the disadvantage to this strategy became obvious. The more one 
departed from Tacitus, the more fabricated the story seemed, to 
the detriment of the very Galfridian material it was supposed to 
help; one could see that Boadicia was Tacitean, not Galfridian. 
Even Bale saw the problem and pulled back a bit from his initial 
enthusiasm. 61 

From the problem of Boadicia and her barbarity, then, we can 
see how strong Geoffrey’s pull truly was. This barbarity was not 
shunned by writers of the time, with a few prominent exceptions. 
Boadicia seemed fully equipped, just as she was, to symbolize 
England’s stand against Roman oppression. And yet, she was at 
the same time not at all equipped because she stood outside the 
Galfridian tradition. Petruchio Ubaldini, an Italian Protestant in 
Leicester’s circle who made a series of character sketches of he¬ 
roic British and English women in order to praise Elizabeth, with 
Boadicia attempted as straightforwardly as he could to adapt 
Tacitus and Dio to the purposes of encomium. Where they dis¬ 
turbed him, as with the account of her horrendous tortures of 
captured women, Ubaldini admitted to his disgust but said that 
the Romans, a vicious people governed by the vicious emperor 
Nero, deserved what punishment they got. But even while he 
suggested that Boadicia at her most raw could still earn admira¬ 
tion, Ubaldini was influenced by the need to domesticate her 
story: he split Boadicia’s story in two, in keeping with Boece, 
naming a Voadicia and a Bunduica; he made Voadicia to look as 
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though her conquests had been extensive and protracted; and he 
situated both women within a list of Galfridian female person¬ 
ages, including Cordelia, Gwendoline, and Martia, as though to 
imply some unity of story. 62 In the end, a purely Tacitean hero 
was simply not as satisfying as a Galfridian queen. 

If a key part of the tension surrounding Boadicia was the bar¬ 
barity of not owning her, her supposed husband, Arviragus, 
threw into sharp focus the problem of continuity. Tacitus re¬ 
vealed with Boadicia a new and unexpected view of ancient Brit¬ 
ish life as the life of savages, but Geoffrey’s omission of Boadicia 
did not speak to the issue of recordlessness as directly as did his 
incredible elaboration of Arviragus. Geoffrey had made Arvira¬ 
gus an important figure in the competition with Rome, an impor¬ 
tance which grew as the hero-king became associated with 
Joseph of Arimathea. Through Arviragus, Galfridianism ex¬ 
plained British submission to Rome as a magnanimous and free 
gesture. The problem was that the Romans, too, had mentioned 
the name of Arviragus, but not in any such way that would justify 
all of this attention. Juvenal’s single-line mention of Arviragus, 
combined with Tacitus’s ignorance of him, suggested a clear 
message: such a British “king” might have existed, but as a non¬ 
factor, or at best an unknown one. The shadowy figure of Arvira¬ 
gus symbolized the disturbing prospect that there was some¬ 
thing sitting there worth knowing, but that neither British nor 
Roman historiography had grasped it. In other words, Arviragus 
served as a reminder of just how much about ancient Britain had 
escaped record keeping and been lost. We should see the contin¬ 
ued use of Galfridian and Boecean conceptions of him as an ef¬ 
fort to stave off this painful reminder and deny it. 

This effort proved far-reaching among Protestants, as a great 
many writers in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries con¬ 
sciously or unconsciously tried to make more of Arviragus than 
the scant evidence suggested there had been. David Powel was 
concerned enough about the status of Arviragus that he claimed 
not only Juvenal but Tacitus had mentioned him, misnaming him 
Prasutagus; the urge to believe that some dram of information 
had survived about Arviragus induced Powel to draw upon 
Boece. 63 We have noted how Holinshed was affected in the same 
way. For Holinshed, much of Geoffrey’s magnifications of Arvira¬ 
gus, like the Genissa story, were admittedly the stuff of fabrica¬ 
tion, but his use of the Boecean Arviragus, despite Boece’s 
deflation of his heroism, points to Holinshed’s need to under¬ 
stand more about him. Holinshed’s retention of the story that Jo- 
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seph of Arimathea arrived in Arviragus’s reign further bespeaks 
this need as well as the anti-Romanism that accounts for it. 64 The 
idea of his involvement with Joseph and the first British Chris¬ 
tians, which helped flesh out the story of both Arviragus and the 
early church, was sufficiently captivating to extend from Bale 
and Archbishop Parker to Henry Spelman. 65 The mystique of 
Arviragus as a figure of anti-Romanism was thus pervasive 
enough significantly to shape perceptions of him. 

Consequently, the Galfridian impression of the hero-king con¬ 
tinued to resonate, even with the sceptical. Speed, who repudi¬ 
ated the Galfridian Genissa story, did so gently, and showed 
symptoms of wanting an Arviragus who stood up to the Romans. 
Speed interprets the reference in Juvenal as invested with a cer¬ 
tain Roman awe at the British king: 

Arviragus was in his fame in the dayes of Domitian, unto whom the 
Poet, as Prophet, would foredome his happy successe in the disposi¬ 
tion of his governnent over the Britaines, as in these verses are 
seene: 

It bodes great honour to thy selfe, some King thou shalt deprive 
Or else Arviragus from the rule of Britaines waine shalt drive. 

Speed, trying to find something of Arviragus’s mystique without 
violating Juvenal, has stretched him to the limit, implying that 
the satirist’s single line—in the satire, part not of a serious 
prophecy, but of a silly sycophant’s attempted interpretation of a 
fish—conveyed some Roman awe at Arviragus. Speed’s Arvira¬ 
gus has “fame” in Rome; his Romans are quite concerned about 
Arviragus and about Domitian’s success in Britain, and his 
translation inserts the word “rule,” reinforcing Arviragus’s im¬ 
portance. 66 Geoffrey’s Arviragus was derived from an extension 
of this same type of wishful thinking—that one could extrapolate 
a hero from one obscure line. It was difficult for many to accept 
that all further information on this tantalizing British figure, 
whom mythology had made a pillar of anti-Romanism, had disap¬ 
peared. 

The swirl of conflicting versions between Geoffrey, Tacitus, 
and Boece, combined with the drive to find dignity in Britons de¬ 
feated by Rome, caused poets to develop many different concep¬ 
tions of the first century. Poets attempting to reconstruct these 
events and people were pulled between the attractions of Tacitus 
and Boece, accuracy and considerable anti-Romanist potential, 
and those of Geoffrey, whose Guiderius and Arviragus could 
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seem ridiculous, but were nevertheless invested with the strong¬ 
est anti-Roman meaning of all. 

Guiderius, for example, whom we should deem least likely to 
survive the intervention of Tacitus, did not disappear, and in sev¬ 
eral instances we can glimpse abiding appreciation for him. 
Guiderius at times became something of a focus for frustrations 
over the embarrassment of Roman conquest and for indignation 
at Roman deceit. In Ross’s Britannica, the author relates the 
story of the treachery of Hamo, and Guiderius appears as a just 
and warlike resister of Roman oppression. After he denied trib¬ 
ute to the Romans, he engaged Claudius’s forces in battle, and 
“Claudius ipse fugit” [Claudius himself fled]. For Ross, who as 
we have seen defied the authority of Tacitus, Guiderius stood for 
British virtue and against its enemy, Roman subterfuge; Hamo, 
a Roman in the guise of a Briton, and a pretender to knowledge 
of British customs, had infiltrated and subverted the British 
kingdom, just as Tacitus essentially had done and as the papists 
were trying to do. 67 But the clearest enthusiasm for Guiderius we 
find in the Mirror supplements. Higgins emphasized the assert¬ 
iveness and justice of the refusal of tribute, having his Guiderius 
declare that “Mee thought it was to bace and seruile thing. / No 
Romayne should mee in subiection bring.” We also get a strong 
sense of Guiderius’s puissance, and of the sneakiness of the Ro¬ 
mans, their only means to victory; Hamo, whose British disguise 
is diabolically deceptive, strikes just when the Britons have the 
Romans on the run, and from this we should “knowe / The subtil 
slights of Romaynes in their war.” Higgins further drives home 
this point of the Roman conquest reflecting Roman rather than 
British inadequacy by giving a small monologue to Hamo, 
wherein he laments the “shrouding sheet of shame” that will 
ever be his. Like Ross, Higgins is seeking through Guiderius 
some native control over the story of how the Romans came to 
occupy Britain. 68 

But of course, the more writers depended on the historical and 
historiographical face-saving invested in Guiderius, the more 
vulnerable they were to his fictiveness. This problem is evident 
in Ross and Higgins, but truly striking in the other contributor 
to the Mirror supplements, Thomas Blenerhasset. Blenerhasset 
opens his Induction with a lament of Memorie, who explains that 
records from before the fall of Rome have been lost because of 
the Gothic invasions, “so that Princes, before that time, how re- 
nowmed so euer they were, be at this present . . . buryed so 
deepe in obliuion, that I Memorye cannot without a new inquirye 
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of many most Noble Princes, repeate a few wordes.” Memorie 
needs the assistance of her interlocutor, Inquisition, to root out 
information on ancient British kings; here we have both an ad¬ 
mission of the unavailability of ancient Britain and an insistence 
that an imaginative historical reconstruction were possible: In¬ 
quisition vows “by celebrating their decayed names, with a fresh 
Memoryall” to “geue libertie” to ancient heroes to tell their sto¬ 
ries. First among these heroes is “Guidericus,” the “exployts of 
whose lyfe were so passing singular, that had hee not beene 
moued with two much boldnesse, euen hee had brought vnder 
his rule the whole Worlde.” We thus are told that Guiderius’s 
story will be magnified beyond anything heretofore (or after, to 
my knowledge) associated with him, and Blenerhasset is true to 
his Induction, moving on to a monologue which paints Guiderius 
in the grandest of colors. Guidericus’s protest to Rome is made 
out of his strong sense of British equality with her (“Shall Troi¬ 
ans we to Troians tribute yeelde?”); after refusing tribute he 
wins a glorious victory over Claudius’s general, Galba, and takes 
his shield; spurred on by this success he drives into the conti¬ 
nent, despoiling Gauls, Germans, and Lombards; he makes 
Rome fear another Cannae and remember Brennus; he is halted 
only by defections and especially by Roman incursions into Brit¬ 
ain in his absence (Arviragus becomes a Mordred figure of 
treachery on the home front); and, brought before Claudius, 
helpless but undaunted, he is killed (Brennus-like) by a descend¬ 
ing thunderbolt. Blenerhasset’s version of Guiderius, then, in a 
way reminiscent of Virrunius’s Boadicia, is geared toward en¬ 
hancing a hero’s place within the competition with Rome. He is 
made to fit the pattern of Brennus and Arthur, becoming instead 
of an unlucky loser a winner who aimed too high and fell, in the 
process humiliating the Romans, the other Trojan race. And all 
this for the stated purpose of reclaiming national stories thought 
lost; this Guidericus is the wish fulfillment of what would be 
found if the nation’s own chronicles could be restored. And yet, 
as intent as Blenerhasset seems in his purpose with Guidericus, 
he has unravelled it not only by going to Geoffrey, but also by 
manufacturing all of this himself. 09 

Though bound to turn on itself, such allegiance to Galfridian 
anti-Romanism carried over to the more pressing issues of how 
to imagine Caractacus and Boadicia. The Scottish chronicle 
played a role in this decision making, as poets saw Boece’s ac¬ 
count as the best way to ensure Boadicia’s assimilation into the 
national narrative. William Warner exemplifies this thinking. De- 
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termined to find glory in the British confrontations with Rome, 
he proclaims that Guiderius made things for Rome “hotter than 
the Punicke Warres” until his assassination. But, seeking to 
touch on the highlights of British history, Warner could not stick 
with Geoffrey and ignore Boadicia, and so turns to Boece: 
“Voada” turns out to be not only “Queene of Brutes,” emphasiz¬ 
ing her contiguity with the British History, but also the ex-wife of 
Arviragus and ally of Corbred, king of Scots. Warner is careful 
here. Voada herself is no Scot—she’s one of the “Dardan 
Brutes,” as she calls them—and her brother Caratach is subtly 
omitted; Warner will use the Scots’ rendering of Boadicia, but, 
being dedicated to Galfridianism, will not let them have her. Nor 
will the poet allow the Scottish version of Arviragus to leave him 
a mere Roman puppet. Although he turns out to be a “friend of 
Caesar,” this is only after earning the Romans’ respect through 
the fierce “hauocke” he made against them. And yet, despite 
such precautions, Warner cannot avoid including the revolt of 
Voada’s daughter, Voadicia; that he is depending on the Scottish 
chronicle is a reality he cannot quite suppress . 70 Warner wants to 
take advantage of the Scottish chronicle on his own terms, but 
its presence is always disruptive. 

In the drama, we can also see poets at odds with themselves 
between Geoffrey, Tacitus, and Boece, although here we can de¬ 
tect efforts to move on from the British History. Two dramas in 
particular, The Valiant Welshman, the story of Caractacus by 
R. A., and John Fletcher’s Bonduca, call our attention to historio¬ 
graphical divisiveness. These two plays make every effort to em¬ 
brace Tacitus and his version of Britain. But even so, they find 
it necessary to bolster his two British heroes with the Scottish 
chronicle, and they also exhibit a bit of remorse for the Galfridian 
narrative they abandon. Relinquishing historiographical control 
to the Romans is seen as necessary and even desirable, but not 
without its cost. 

The Valiant Welshman, it is announced to us in the letter to 
the reader, takes its inspiration from Tacitus, and the play tries 
to live up to this advertisement in letter and spirit . 71 Many 
touches of R. A.’s story of “Caradoc” are designed to manifest 
the Tacitean vision of Britain and of Caractacus’s career. Cara- 
doc’s stomping ground is a Britain fragmented and inhibited by 
inner conflict, as traitors and ambitious nobles grasping for 
power abound. One of the most important of these traitors in the 
play is Codigune, whose name and obsequious allegiance to the 
Romans are borrowed from the Agricola .' 72 But the play is Ta- 
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citean as much in tone as in detail. This notion of a Britain di¬ 
vided against itself is explicitly Tacitean and was often thought, 
for example by Samuel Daniel, to be among Tacitus’s more 
agreeable points, for it afforded Britain an excuse for losing to 
the Romans—an excuse not unlike Geoffrey’s mythology of be¬ 
trayal. 73 The inclusion in the play of Tacitus’s story of Caradoc’s 
betrayal by “Cartimanda,” queen of the Brigantes (IV.8, V.2), 
goes to the same purpose: Caradoc does as well as can be ex¬ 
pected considering the sedition surrounding him. The structure 
of the play thus encourages us to contemplate what about Tacit¬ 
us’s Britain might actually serve the national interests. 

The play also marks its affiliation with Tacitus by taking steps 
to downplay Galfridianism. We get not one king but many, and 
Caradoc is dissociated from a royal lineage; we are to think of 
distinct tribes, Silures and Ordovices, rather than pan-British 
kings, and of present accomplishments rather than received tra¬ 
dition. Galfridian associations, meanwhile, are often made ridicu¬ 
lous. When Morion, stupid son of the virtuous Morgan, Caradoc’s 
friend, falls in love with a false faerie queen, we realize that he 
has been duped by legendary, Welsh, magical nonsense that isn’t 
there; let us not be similarly misled, goes the hint. And Morion’s 
father, Morgan, is a heroic figure whose crassness and mock 
Welsh dialect divorce this heroism from a Galfridian ideal. In a 
comic scene with rustic clowns, he remarks of one of them, “God 
plesse vs, if he do not speake as good Brittish, as any is in Troy 
walles” (IV.3). Such a moment seems to make light of Galfridian 
pretension, and we realize that we are intended to admire Mor¬ 
gan for his actions, without reference to some now discredited 
view of Cambro-British ancestral glory. On the other hand, the 
Romans hark back to their connection to Romulus without ap¬ 
parent irony (V.2), but this superior antiquity is not made to 
imply superior virtue or skill, and the Romans clearly view the 
Britons as formidable adversaries. The play seems ready not 
only to accept the superiority of Roman historiography but also 
to point to its advantages for Britain. 

And yet, as eagerly as the playwright appears to showcase the 
patriotic potential of Tacitean stories, his dedication to Tacitus is 
not quite complete. First, in several instances he finds Tacitus 
as requiring some shoring up; the Roman author is not always 
adequate on his own. Tacitus’s story about Caractacus’s com¬ 
portment at Rome, for example, needs the infusion of anti- 
Roman flourishes. Having found the Tacitean speech lacking, 
R. A. formulates his Caradoc’s speeches before Claudius as de- 
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fiance against a man who imagines himself a god on earth; “I was 
not borne to kneele, but to the Gods,” explains the Briton captive, 
reminding the Caesar that he is “but a man.” For Caradoc, such 
homage were to perform a kind of idolatry, to “basely bow vnto a 
lumpe of clay” (V.5); hence, an anti-papal message is allowed to 
surface. Second, a good deal of this revising of Tacitus involves 
the Scottish chronicle. Some critics have suggested Harrison’s 
Historie of Scotland as the main source of the play, 74 but I think 
this is too strong and underestimates the direct influence of Tac¬ 
itus. Nevertheless, Boece does have a presence here. “Voada” 
is included as Caradoc’s sister, such character names as “Gald” 
decorate the story, and the play takes a partially Boecean tone 
with its emphasis on intrigue and diplomacy. R. A. certainly does 
not provide unadulterated Tacitus. 

Third and most important, we can detect in The Valiant Welsh¬ 
man a few yearnings for the British History. R. A. chooses a 
name from the British History, Octavion, for his imaginary Brit¬ 
ish king, and the king’s daughter, significantly, is named Gui- 
niver. As she becomes Caradoc’s wife and then his queen, it 
seems the author has a latent desire to think of Caradoc as a type 
of Arthur, a significance which the emergence of Tacitus would 
never permit. Caradoc is given a speech which conveys the Tro¬ 
jan connection in a bit of a different shade than we saw with Mor¬ 
gan. While the comic Morgan’s reference to “Troy walles” seems 
absurd, Caradoc’s calling on his being “Descended linially from 
Hectors race” (II.3), in the middle of a glorious oration, seems 
less so. We not need take this moment seriously, but it can per¬ 
haps imply a wish that the Trojan background could be taken se¬ 
riously. Such a wish, however, is probably most discernible in the 
Bardh who serves as the play’s Chorus; constantly harping on 
the fame of great heroes, he seems to personify the wish that 
some trace of a British historiographical tradition had survived. 
The Bardh is called up at the opening of the play (1.1) by the spirit 
of Fortune, who declares that the Bardh has a story to tell which 
“merites Homers penne” and which the “scornefull English” 
have neglected; the Bardh appears, answers that he certainly re¬ 
calls Caradoc’s story, and prepares to spin his tale for the benefit 
of posterity: “that succeeding times, / In leaves of gold, may reg¬ 
ister his name.” Hence, we get the hopeful suggestion that some¬ 
thing of ancient Britain, something epic and magnificent, has 
escaped English notice but can be reclaimed; we also get the 
equally hopeful transference of a Tacitean story onto a British 
storyteller. If only Caradoc belonged to Geoffrey instead of Tac- 
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itus! Later, the Bardh characterizes Tacitus’s account of Cara- 
doc’s last battle as his most famous, which “histories, / Aboue the 
rest, to his immortall fame, / Haue quoted forth” (IV.iv). But what 
history other than Tacitus has told of it? And did he tell it in such 
glowing terms as the play does? Caradoc’s immortality derives 
not from bardic lore but solely from a brief account in Tacitus, a 
fact which seems a bit unpalatable to the playwright in spite of 
his dedication to the Roman annalist. We see in The Valiant Wel¬ 
shman that even those poets attracted to Tacitus could become 
confused, because of some subtle attachment to Geoffrey, as to 
how to imagine Tacitean Briton heroes. 

This lingering attachment to an ideal of native historical con¬ 
trol is even more subtle, and yet still present, in Bonduca. 75 What 
many of the play’s readers take to be its strange prejudice 
against the Britons I regard as a concerted effort to welcome 
Tacitus that falls just short of total conviction. Readers have ar¬ 
rived at various ways of explaining the play’s apparent attitude 
toward its two central figures, Bonduca and Caratach: Bonduca, 
lauded elsewhere (as we have seen), is portrayed as irrational, 
ineffective, and vainglorious, whereas Caratach, who constantly 
finds fault with her, is conceived as the model gentleman-soldier, 
exhibiting a suspiciously high opinion of his Roman adversaries. 
While most critics discern a negative view of Bonduca, chalking 
up Fletcher’s portrayal either to simple Jacobean mysogyny, or 
to that along with a preference for civilized Romans over savage 
Britons, 76 others try to salvage Bonduca’s character. A study by 
Julie Crawford suggests that Caratach—overly friendly to other 
men and especially to the Romans who should be his enemies, 
and unwilling to support the patriotic, anti-Roman efforts of a 
powerful British female—veils a critique of King James. 77 While I 
cannot agree with Crawford that Fletcher means for us to admire 
Bonduca more than Caratach, I do feel that the play is indeed 
driven by Protestant anti-Romanism and that we are not invited 
to sympathize with the Romans. Although the Romans seem to 
dominate the play, though it almost seems to be generated from 
their standpoint, they are not, as Crawford observes, especially 
admirable. This disjuncture between seeing things from the 
Roman perspective and not really being in sympathy with them 
is exactly the point I want to elucidate. I read the play as con¬ 
fronting through its two central characters the question of the 
adaptability of Tacitus to the purpose of anti-Romanism. With 
Caratach, whose position is finally validated in the play, the out¬ 
look for this adaptability looks optimistic, but Fletcher does har- 
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bor some reservations, which he conveys through his portrayal 
of Bonduca. 

Caratach’s many scenes of a conciliatory attitude to the Ro¬ 
mans demonstrate not so much a weird love for them or a corre¬ 
sponding national self-loathing, as an awareness on the author’s 
part that ancient British heroism can and should survive in 
Roman annals. If Caratach sometimes takes his admiration of 
the invaders to a seemingly excessive pitch, we must observe 
that his great concern seems not really to be for the Romans 
themselves, but for the story they will inevitably tell. The play’s 
first scene offers a fine example. Caratach rebukes Bonduca for 
her boasting about and exaggerating a recent victory, but does 
so mostly because of how British comportment will look to 
Roman observers. To her plea to let her “think we conquer’d,” 
Caratach responds, 

Do; but so think, as we may be conquer’d: 

And where we have found vertue, though in those 
That came to make us slaves, let’s cherish it. 

There’s not a blowe we gave since Julius landed, 

That was of strength and worth, but like Records 
They file to after-ages. Our Registers, 

The Romanes, are for noble deeds of honour; 

And shall we barre their mentions with upbraidings? (I.i.136-44) 

In other words, let us be at our best, for the Romans have been 
“Registers” of our glories up until now (note the positive view of 
Caesar’s Commentaries implied), and will continue to be so for 
as long as our deeds and comportment permit. Caratach rightly 
sees Roman historiography as crucial to the survival of British 
fame and is optimistic about the capacity of a Tacitus to contrib¬ 
ute to such fame. The point is not that the Romans exemplify an 
ideal standard of virtue that only Caratach among the Britons is 
capable of meeting. Rather, Caratach stands for a positive idea 
of British virtue that ought to be propagated in place of the image 
of savage impotency that threatens to prevail. 

Later, when Caratach is effusive in eulogizing the dead Roman 
captain Penyus (V.i), we are not, in my opinion, meant to feel that 
he wants to be like Penyus or be a Roman, for Penyus is no para¬ 
gon of virtue, having pridefully abstained from battle and com¬ 
mitted suicide in an attempt to exorcise some of his shame. 
Rather, it appears the scene is designed to disprove all the nega¬ 
tive comments about Britain which Penyus, more so than any 
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other Roman, has been making. It is Penyus who describes Brit¬ 
ain as a worthless quagmire defended by primitive nobodies, the 
conquest of which would provide no honor to Rome (II.i.35—56), 
and who in his self-torture calls himself “a Britain coward, a base 
coward” (III.v.165). This type of thinking is dispelled as Caratach 
stands over the dead Penyus and grants him more grace than he 
probably deserves. Importantly, the Romans watch Caratach do 
this: Drusus gushes, “Thou hast done honestly, good Caratach, / 
And when thou diest, a thousand vertuous Romanes / Shall sing 
thy soul to heaven” (V.i.88-90). The Romans are the remember¬ 
ers, and their memory will be of a valiant Briton, not of a savage 
in a quagmire. Caratach shows us not that a singular Briton can 
be like a Roman, but that Britons can be quite a bit more heroic 
than a conquering enemy civilization might easily paint them in 
its history; and he also seems to show us that Tacitus did not, in 
fact, paint them as Penyus would have. Caratach embodies the 
author’s wish both that Tacitus can be read as having done jus¬ 
tice to the Britons and that the real Britons actually deserved 
such a positive rendering. 

In fact, Fletcher’s Caratach seems geared to calling our atten¬ 
tion to Tacitus’s potential as a source of honor for Britain and of 
anti-Romanism. Several touches recall Tacitus’s Caractacus, like 
Caratach’s reference to the fact of his fighting Rome for the past 
ten years (I.i.63-73); such a detail both establishes the high de¬ 
gree of success of Caratach’s career against Rome and reminds 
us that it is Tacitus who can grant us this impression. Of similar 
significance is Caratach’s surrender to the admiring Romans at 
the play’s finale, in which he submits to being taken as a captive 
to Rome: “Then Rome shall know / The man that makes her 
spring of glory grow” (V.iii. 194-95). I take Tacitus to be the 
source for Caratach’s posture here, for the speech of Caractacus, 
who is caught in the same position of being helpless but dignified 
before Roman captors, delivers roughly the same argument: my 
valor having made possible for Rome the glory of a hard-won vic¬ 
tory against a tough opponent, I should be treated with respect. 
We are hence led to remember why so many Englishmen were 
drawn to Tacitus; since his Romans, like Fletcher’s, considered 
conquering Britain a great accomplishment, Britain is thereby 
magnified by the annalist. And we should not view Caratach as 
suffering from some twisted Rome-envy. Though always insist¬ 
ing on fair play with the Romans, he does not want to become 
them; he fights to preserve “The Libertie we hold as dear as life” 
against a grasping, tyrannical foe whose “mindes that where the 
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day is claim inheritance” (I.i.159-74)—a foe, in other words, who 
wrongly thinks himself head of all the world. Caractacus’s ardent 
convictions about freedom 78 are enlarged in Caratach to become 
easily translatable to anti-popery. We realize that while the Ta- 
citean Caractacus is imagined through the Romans, he can still 
be fashioned as a freedom fighter for Britain. 

Bonduca, however, points to the limitations of relying on Tac¬ 
itus, of seeing things from a Roman perspective. In some in¬ 
stances, it may seem that Bonduca, another Tacitean figure, is 
perfectly capable of containing patriotic, anti-Roman signifi¬ 
cance. Her defiant speech when she chooses death before yield¬ 
ing to the Romans—the death Tacitus would have her 
die—seems indeed to manifest all her anti-Catholic potential, as 
Crawford and Simon Shepherd have argued. 79 “If Rome be 
earthly,” she asks, “why should any knee with bending adoration 
worship her?”; instead, she asserts that a nation is blessed not 
by civilized pomp, “high power,” but by “simple puritie” and “sa¬ 
cred thoughts in holy bosoms stor’d” (IV.iv. 15-26). Moreover, this 
significance might seem capable of being translated through a 
Roman point of view. After her death, the general Suetonius will 
have her thought of as “truely noble, and a Queen,” and give her 
a fair funeral. The implication is that the Roman tradition might 
treat her fairly, even positively. Petillius is so impressed at the 
show of defiance he falls in love with Bonduca’s equally defiant 
daughter. And yet, the entire scene has the air of civilized men 
watching caged wildwomen perform. The Romans stand as spec¬ 
tators from below, marvelling at the futile, brutal gestures of a 
people who have been reduced, we might think, to the level of a 
mere curiosity. Bonduca’s conviction is impressive, but her insis¬ 
tence on killing herself and her daughters goes to the point of 
barbaric uselessness, so the Romans think. They voice much dis¬ 
gust at her actions, and Suetonius reacts to her death with a 
calm, disdainful “Desperate and strange” (154). And this is the 
whole issue. How can a history of civilized invasions of a barbaric 
land, written by the conquerors, make the conquered look any¬ 
thing but desperate and strange? 

The suspicion that the message of Tacitus might be equivocal 
or even damaging to Britain colors Caratach’s relationship with 
Bonduca. I do not think we can attribute his demeanor toward 
her to mere mysogyny. Whenever we find Caratach correcting or 
lecturing to or even upbraiding Bonduca and her daughters, it 
is almost always because their behavior reflects what we could 
interpret from Tacitus as their worst, most barbaric aspects. 
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Caratach twice frees Roman prisoners from the tortures of Bon- 
duca and the daughters (Il.iii, III.v); he scornfully redirects Bon- 
duca’s sacrificial ritual to be about a glorious, fair battle instead 
of about her bloody revenge; and he angrily ascribes the loss of 
the battle to her recklessness and inability to strategize 
(III.v. 126-38). Mysogyny abounds, but I do not think it the point. 
Rather, the point is that Tacitus (along with Dio) is responsible 
for all of these targets of Caratach’s ire—brutality to prisoners, 
nasty sacrifices, revenge outweighing loftier goals, unwise and 
even frenzied conduct of battle resulting in its loss—and so we 
have Fletcher lashing out through Caratach at the Tacitean 
story itself. According to Tacitus, Boadicia did lose because of an 
ill-conceived frontal assault, when her superior numbers could 
have won the day had they been allocated better; and so we have 
Caratach yelling at Bonduca for exactly this frustrating mistake. 
Tacitus is, simply, frustrating. With a story like Boadicia’s he has 
much potential to serve England, but much of the story is unpal¬ 
atable, and about this there is nothing to be done. 

That nothing can be done Fletcher seems to concede by subtly 
pointing out the fruitlessness of the two alternate solutions, 
Boece and Geoffrey. Boece’s presence is felt in the presence of a 
Caractacus figure in the Boadicia story. That the two Tacitean 
figures would have some relation to one another is a Boecean 
device, and the name “Caratach” certainly recalls Boece. Mean¬ 
while, Galfridian legend comes into the play with Nennius, Bon- 
duca’s constant companion and partaker of her successes and 
failures. But while both traditions inhabit the play, neither is able 
to divert any unpleasantness from the Tacitean account at the 
heart of Bonduca. Caratach’s intervention does little to allay the 
problems within the Bonduca story, and we realize that his is fi¬ 
nally a separate issue; and Nennius might recall Geoffrey’s fa¬ 
mous scourge of Romans, but this character much diminishes 
the magnitude of the name, and is absorbed into the situation of 
his queen. Fletcher indicates through “Caratach” and “Nennius” 
that we might want native traditions somehow to soften the im¬ 
pact of unlikable Tacitean elements—but they cannot. Still, his 
awareness of these unlikable elements means that the play¬ 
wright’s embrace of Tacitus was not unqualified. I think he 
strongly approves of Tacitus but still harbors some wish either 
that his account of Boadicia could have been more flattering and 
less troublesome, or that there could be some native answer 
to him. 

Drayton, on the other hand, surprisingly enough makes a re- 
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markably coherent effort to accommodate himself to Tacitus and 
to suppress his Galfridian attachments. The poet’s acceptance of 
Tacitus differs from his enmity toward Caesar. As we have seen, 
Drayton designates Caesar as a principal historiographical ad¬ 
versary, whom he finally becomes compelled to follow in contra¬ 
diction to all his protests. Toward Tacitus, on the other hand, 
Drayton seems to hold no animosity, and he actually seems to 
feel that Tacitus, along with the entire Roman view of first-cen¬ 
tury Britain, can be mined for a wealth of patriotic matter. Dray¬ 
ton explicitly follows Camden’s emphasis on the extreme pride 
Rome took in conquering Britain (VIII.221-30) 80 ; British glory 
can actually be reflected from the Romans’ records of their own 
victories and celebrations. The rendition of Caractacus is in ex¬ 
actly this spirit of the loser who gains credit for losing to the all- 
powerful Romans. In his version of Caractacus, Drayton not only 
takes care never to contradict Tacitus, but also seems to find 
value in some potentially embarrassing aspects of the Roman- 
centered view of history. Caractacus finally lost and ran away, 
but with some imaginative touches, a patriotic slant can be put 
on the tale without really violating Tacitus; finally overwhelmed 
by the Romans after a long and valiant struggle, Caractacus re¬ 
treats to Cartismandua “for revenge, not feare” (241). 

But much more striking is how Drayton emphasizes the bar¬ 
baric spectacle Caractacus must have made as he stood captive 
at Rome: Rome “had her selfe prepar’d (as shee had all been 
eyes) / Our Caradoc to view; who in his Countries guise, / Came 
with his bodie nak’t, his haire downe to his waste, / Girt with a 
chaine of steele; his manly breast inchaste / With sundry shapes 
of Beasts” (247-51). We see that Drayton’s rendering is much dif¬ 
ferent from that of The Valiant Welshman, in which the scene at 
Rome is deemed in need of some beautifying. Instead of embroi¬ 
dering on Tacitus, Drayton boldly gives us a description which is 
not even called for by the Tacitean scene but which could easily 
be implied by it, 81 as though brutal honesty about Caractacus’s 
probable appearance would still not detract from his patriotic ca¬ 
pacity. Instead of apologizing for that primitiveness, Drayton dis¬ 
plays it, turning a negative (savage nakedness) into a positive 
(primitive dignity) and shifting our image of the Romans’ reac¬ 
tion from one of curiosity to one of awe. His Caractacus has the 
best of both worlds: every excuse for losing, yet also an un¬ 
abashed, powerful, regal bearing in his naked, “manly” presence, 
which suggests a hero worthy enough to challenge the Romans. 
Drayton assures us, it seems, that Britain need not think itself 
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Rome’s equal; instead, Britain gains prestige from a hero like 
Caractacus, a David to the Goliath of Rome, who “with a setled 
grace, / Undaunted with her pride, . . . looked her in the face” 
(253-54). Thus, Drayton not only accepts Tacitus, but also takes 
pains to capitalize on him; with Caractacus, Tacitus has granted 
Britain the benefit of the ultimate underdog. It is as if Tacitus 
were deemed useful even where we would not expect him to be. 

This unexpected allegiance to Roman historiography rather 
than Galfridian continues throughout Drayton’s portrayal of the 
Roman conquest and early occupation. His “Cunobelin” 
(VIII.208) is purely Dio’s, carrying no associations with the Gal¬ 
fridian Cymbeline. Similarly, his Boadicia (VIII.269-88) is almost 
entirely Tacitean, with her agreeable qualities highlighted and 
her disagreeable ones omitted. 82 “Brave Voadicia” is a freedom 
fighter (“to quit her yoke no longer that delay’d”), and vigorously 
encourages men as “resolute, as strong” as the Roman invaders. 
Like so many other English writers, Drayton sees in Tacitus a 
much better option for Boadicia’s death story than that of Dio: 
“The Queene (t’ out-live her friends who highly did disdaine, / 
And lastly, for proud Rome a Triumph to remaine) / By poyson 
ends her dayes.” Once again, Tacitus can be exploited; a bare 
detail of his can be given an extremely favorable, patriotic spin. 
By now we should not find surprising such an admiring impres¬ 
sion of Boadicia as Drayton’s seems to be. And yet, we must re¬ 
call that this is the most tenaciously combative pro-Geoffrey poet 
we have, and we can detect no effort whatsoever on his part to 
situate her in the Galfridian chronology. Even Arviragus gets 
downplayed to an extreme. Drayton merely uses him to explain 
the political dynamics of Roman occupation: 

And when that we great Romes so much in time were growne, 

That shee her charge durst leave to Princes of our owne, 

(Such as, within our selves, our suffrage should elect) 

Arviragus, borne ours, heere first she did protect; 

Who faithfully and long, of labour did her ease. (VIII.317—21) 

In a way, Drayton here preserves Galfridianism by answering 
the question of how there could be figures termed “kings”—like 
the all-important Lucius—in an occupied Britain. But reducing 
Arviragus to the status of a puppet for the Romans marks a pre¬ 
cipitous demotion for him. Gone is any trace of his fiery resis¬ 
tance to the Romans and his fame throughout the Roman world. 
In its place is a view of late first-century Britain dependent en- 
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tirely on the Agricola (290-308). Drayton will not stray beyond 
the confines of what the Roman writers permit him to imagine. 

Why is this? Why has Drayton banished Guiderius from Poly 
Olbion as if suddenly bound like Camden to Roman historians? 
Paradoxically, Drayton is here probably trying to save Geoffrey 
with this supplanting of him for the Romans. Though a dogged 
believer in Brutus, his convictions about the Galfridian tradition 
as a whole became inapplicable when he was confronted, about 
specific issues, with the direct negations provided by a writer like 
Tacitus. Drayton was so concerned with Brutus being true that 
he was willing to concede that some fanciful elements had trick¬ 
led over the centuries into parts of the British History. This is 
what Wye concedes in her defense of Geoffrey in Song VI (277— 
300): we should realize that “where wit hath found / A thing most 
cleerlie true, it made that, fictions ground,” and thus decorated 
the core of truth with “Active ornament”; only overly fastidious 
“Criticks” whose “judgements are so strict” would scrap the en¬ 
tire Galfridian tradition because some portions of it were found 
fabulous. The best way to handle a Tacitus, perhaps, was to em¬ 
brace him wholly. One could then hope one’s reader would con¬ 
clude that the presence of Tacitus overturned only isolated parts 
of the Galfridian chronology—parts, like the magnificence of Arv- 
iragus, constituting (as we may presume) the “Active ornament.” 
In short, although Drayton sees Caesar as being in Geoffrey’s 
way, he tries to hold that Tacitus is not. But this was, naturally, 
to take an illogical and self-defeating course. Tacitus was really 
as damaging to Geoffrey as Caesar was, and whether grudgingly, 
unconsciously submitting to Caesar or happily welcoming Tac¬ 
itus, Drayton was still submitting to the Roman yoke. It was cer¬ 
tainly possible to find positive implications in Tacitus, but it was 
not possible to do so without contradicting Galfridianism. Dray¬ 
ton has, for example, left himself having to settle for a Britain- 
as-underdog-to-Rome paradigm instead of the Britain-as-sister- 
civilization-of-Rome idea Geoffrey provides. No worshipper of 
Brutus would ever want this. As always, I think, Drayton’s sin¬ 
cere efforts on behalf of the British History turn back on him. 

In addition to this willingness to make concessions to unshak¬ 
able authorities so that he might retain his beloved Brutus, Dray¬ 
ton may have had another reason to follow Tacitus: a desire to 
prevent any Scottish claims on ancient British history. In the Il¬ 
lustrations, Selden expresses several times his contempt for 
Hector Boece, 83 and on this Drayton would have had cause to 
agree with his friend. Scholars have detected bitterness in Dray- 
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ton directed toward King James, and Richard Helgerson has 
even argued that the principle of multiplicity in Poly Olbion 
forms an implicit critique of the central authority. 84 Indeed, in the 
vast poem there is no mention at all of the reigning monarch, a 
startling omission. While Claire McEachern has contended that 
the poem’s inclusiveness embraces Scotland, 85 Drayton never 
did get around to writing a Scottish section for the poem, nor 
does he do much celebrating of his king’s home country. On the 
contrary, Edward I is celebrated as “Scotlands scourge,” and his 
annexation of Scotland seems rather definitive, while the humili¬ 
ating losses of his son to the Scots are omitted (XVII. 185-200); 
later in Song XXIX, various English victories over the Scots are 
catalogued by the Tyne, who seems to relish tales of Scottish 
bodies strewing the ground (139-288). Hence, it is that Drayton 
was probably not one to favor the long, fabulous Scottish ances¬ 
try of his king, and obliterating Boece’s appropriations of Tacitus 
was certainly one major way of cutting at the Scottish chronicle. 
In the Tacitean section of Song VIII, a Boecean influence is not 
only absent but nullified. Drayton does not give credit to the 
Scots for holding out against the Romans; those who “would in 
no wise stoupe to Romes imperious will” are called “Northerne 
Britans ” (309-10). And no sooner does Drayton mention this con¬ 
siderable achievement than he stresses how the northerners de¬ 
generated into the Scots: these people “Into the straitned Land 
with theirs retired farre, / In lawes and manners since from us 
that different are; / And with the Irish Piet, which to their ayde 
they drew... A greater foe to us in our owne bowels bred, / Then 
Rome ” (311-16). The northerners become aliens and enemies, 
not “us” but “them,” even more so than the Romans. Drayton is 
here at once repudiating the Boecean mythologies of Scottish or¬ 
igin and national accomplishment and distancing his Britons 
from the Scots. This moment in Drayton’s story belongs to Tac¬ 
itus, and Tacitus belongs to the poet and to his Britons—not to 
Scotland. Hence, his adherence to Tacitus can be seen as an indi¬ 
rect way not only to support Geoffrey, but also to dig at the heri¬ 
tage of a monarch whom Drayton found unsatisfactory. 

To Spenser, meanwhile, we once again attribute the strangely 
ambivalent stance of at once accepting the rise of humanism and 
regretting the fall of the British History. With regard to first-cen¬ 
tury Britain, in Spenser we can detect no real effort to preserve 
Geoffrey or to defeat the Scottish chronicle; Spenser appears 
much more ready than Drayton to replace Geoffrey of Mon¬ 
mouth with Tacitus (as opposed to trying to forge a truce be- 
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tween them, as Drayton does), and to acknowledge the 
superiority to Geoffrey which the Scottish chronicle advertised 
for itself. And yet, even with this readiness, we can see regret 
that it must be so. 

In “The Ruines of Time,” 86 for example, the requirement of 
bowing to humanist historiography is followed but lamented. Ver- 
lame’s spirit mentions the attacks on her of “Bunduca, that vic¬ 
torious conqueresse” as one of the most noteworthy events in 
her distant but remarkable past. By associating “Bunduca” so 
closely with Verlame, and by explicitly placing the story within 
the auspices of “Cambden the nourice of antiquitie,” Spenser 
provides us with an essentially Tacitean Boadicia story. Camden 
stands as the lone understander, the sole illuminator of “the light 
of simple veritie”; and Camdenism calls for a strict adherence to 
Tacitus. 87 Within this view of history, Verlame claims “Troyno- 
vant” as her subordinate, which in effect means that we are de¬ 
ferring to a Roman paradigm, and that we are really talking 
about merely Londinium, not the city of Brutus. Similarly, we are 
permitted to mention Uther Pendragon’s dealings with Verlame 
only because Camden does, and the story is deemed inferior in 
antiquity and importance to that of Bunduca; Tacitism prevails 
over any traces of Galfridianism Camden allows to survive. And 
yet, all these nods to Camden and to Tacitus fall within a com¬ 
plaint about lost antiquity. Whatever they are able to tell us 
seems relatively inconsequential and uninspiring; “Wasted it is, 
as if it never were,” mourns Verlame about her past glory. We 
have of Verlame, and the ancient Britain for which she stands, 
nothing but historical crumbs that only remind us of overwhelm¬ 
ing absence, of ancient things never to be known. Camden de¬ 
serves our thanks, and his efforts will always be appreciated, but 
truly, they mostly go toward confirming that passing years “all 
moniments obscure.” Such is the pill we must swallow, if we are 
Spenser, as a cost of abandoning Geoffrey. Bunduca has many 
points in her favor; she “with the Romanes fought, / Fought, and 
in field against them thrice prevailed.” But the patriotic and anti- 
Roman significance of such a figure simply falls short. A past 
dominated by Tacitean heroes is finally an occasion for sorrow, 
not celebration. 

From the View, we can observe an analogous attitude toward 
the Scottish chronicle. Here Spenser mentions Buchanan sev¬ 
eral times as an authority he respects. 88 Tacitus and Buchanan 
both make the list of the ancients and moderns from whom it is 
possible to divine the truth about antiquity. But with this recep- 
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tion of Buchanan as an authoritative source comes the possibility 
of validating the Scottish chronicle as more truthful than the 
British History, and this is exactly what Spenser appears to be 
doing in the View. While, as we have seen, the Brute myth gets 
dismissed in Spenser’s treatise, Scottish foundation mythology 
does not. While he rejects the Boecean origin story of “Gathelus” 
the Spaniard, just as Buchanan did, 89 Spenser lets Fergus, the 
first king of Scotland, stand; Spenser seems unwilling to re¬ 
nounce that part of the Boecean mythology which Buchanan had 
preserved. And yet, on this apparent approval of Buchanan (and 
thus indirectly of Boece) Spenser cryptically places certain lim¬ 
its: Buchanan “being very excellently learned, and industrious to 
seeke out the truth of all things concerning the originall of his 
owne people, hath bothe set downe the testimony of the aun- 
cients truely, and his owne opinion together withall very reason¬ 
ably, though in some things he doth somewhat flatter.” Insofar 
as Buchanan is to be given weight because of his honest and 
thorough use of ancient authorities and of his own mostly judi¬ 
cious conjectures, such a statement implies a vote of confidence 
for his ratification of Boece. But in what sense does Buchanan 
“flatter”? Perhaps it is difficult to say 90 because Spenser lacks 
the conviction to take Buchanan to task in any direct way on any 
specific point. Rather, I would guess that simply disagreeable to 
Spenser is the general idea of Buchanan having the ability to in¬ 
vest his country’s mythological past with a mantle of truth, and 
thereby glorify Scotland, while the same could not be done for 
Britain equally. He thus resorts to casting a vague shadow of sus¬ 
picion over this ability, calling it flattery, because he feels power¬ 
less to flatter his own country in the same way or to do anything 
to counteract Buchanan. In dealing with the Scottish chronicle, 
once again Spenser judges the British History to be inferior to 
other traditions, but still likes the idea of its benefits to his nation. 

Hence, it is that in its portrayal of the first century Briton Mon- 
iments gives us the same impression; we get reminders that 
Boece and Tacitus have thrown this Galfridian material into the 
realm of fiction, and yet at the same time, we are made to see 
that humanist revisions cannot meet the demands of patriotic 
anti-Romanism the way Geoffrey can. Spenser’s rendition of 
Bunduca (II.x.54-56), for example, is subtly deferential to Boece 
and Tacitus by her very presence in a Galfridian chronology. 
This Bunduca is inserted as though to call attention to her ill¬ 
suitedness to the chronicle around her. Seemingly placed outside 
of the chronicle’s time continuum, 91 she has no relation to the 
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string of fathers and sons, uncles and nephews running through 
the rest of Briton Moniments. We seem invited to wonder why 
she needs to be here, in a Galfridian chronicle. The reason must 
be the same for Spenser as it was for Warner, whom Spenser as¬ 
suredly follows here: Tacitus and his popularizer Boece have 
made Boadicia impossible to neglect. And her obvious distinc¬ 
tiveness from the Galfridian figures around her reminds us that 
it is they who must ultimately go, not she; Tacitus and Boece 
have established her place in history and in the imagination. This 
place, of course, has much to commend it, as Spenser demon¬ 
strates. Not only does Boadicia provide an excellent pattern for 
Queen Elizabeth, 92 but her story can play to the tune of the com¬ 
petition with Rome. Spenser works Bunduca into his chronicle 
with a device that recalls Tacitus’s usefulness. She arrives on the 
scene because she disapproved of the “great trouble” the king¬ 
dom was suffering from internal discord; the nation “with her 
owne powre her owne selfe overthrew, / Whilest Romanes dayly 
did the weake subdew.” This conception of ancient British in¬ 
fighting is obviously Tacitean, 93 and can actually serve the poet: 
it fits in well with the old Galfridian argument that the Britons 
were truly self-defeated rather than bested by the Romans. 
Hence Bunduca naturally commits glorious, defiant suicide, as 
Tacitus allows: “She triumphed on death, in enemies despight.” 
She finally determines her own destiny, and so we can see how a 
Tacitean figure can contribute some genuine face-saving. 

But when Bunduca is beaten only after “Captaines” of hers de¬ 
fect to the enemy, we can begin to see the problem: this betrayal 
is something Spenser has had to invent for the Boadicia story, 94 
and so it reveals how that story lacks desirable features. Boa¬ 
dicia certainly has her blemishes: she has no real place within 
any sort of continuum or larger narrative; her story bespeaks a 
culture too alien and a defeat too humiliating to be identified 
with; for these reasons she cannot truly replace Galfridianism; 
and she inevitably will replace it—she now demands attention 
and cannot be avoided or pushed aside. Thus, Bunduca requires 
alterations in her rather embarrassing story; elsewhere I have 
shown how Spenser manipulates his Bunduca story to point out 
the many qualities wherein she is sadly deficient in comparison 
to a Galfridian hero. 95 Such is, I think, the substance of Spenser’s 
Bunduca: she is simply not like Guiderius and Arviragus. But 
such figures will not survive the historiographical change taking 
place, and Spenser shows this first by collapsing Guiderius into 
“Kimbeline” and then by exaggerating the most ridiculous as- 
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pects of the Arviragus story, such as his marriage to Genissa 
(50-52). 96 In both cases, the poet harps on the anti-Roman signi¬ 
ficances of the heroes, the defiance of Guiderius and the “dred” 
Arviragus struck in the Romans. But Spenser is aware that such 
provisions are on their way out—they no longer count for history. 

This newly realized fancifulness of heroes as useful as Guider¬ 
ius and Arviragus is something Shakespeare dramatizes in Cym- 
beline, although evidently with less remorse than Spenser. 
Arviragus and Guiderius, though they appear in their proper 
chronological places as the sons of Cymbeline, are treated as if to 
pre-empt any chance that they will live out, as adult kings, their 
Galfridian destinies as defiers and chastisers of the Romans. 
Shakespeare accomplishes this pre-empting in two ways. First, 
there is the play’s entire premise of the Britons refusing tribute 
to invading Romans and having to drive them off. As several crit¬ 
ics have seen, this idiosyncratic notion of such a conflict during 
Cymbeline’s reign is really a borrowing from Spenser’s device of 
projecting Guiderius’s story onto Cymbeline and conflating the 
two kings into one. 97 In Spenser, the effect is to remind us that 
Guiderius, whom the poet has left out, has now been left out of 
history; in Shakespeare, meanwhile, we do get a Guiderius, but 
one whose life story has already been played out in his father’s 
reign. In fact, the plot of Cymbeline seems to resolve all at once 
the Galfridian life stories of both Guiderius, who first defies the 
Romans, and Arviragus, who agrees to terms with the Romans 
only after forcing them, with arms, to respect him as an equal. 
Critics have explained this design in Cymbeline by suggesting 
that it allows for a perfect compliment to King James. By situat¬ 
ing a drama of British resistance to Rome in the reign of Cymbe¬ 
line, Shakespeare gains a British king who is peculiarly 
associated with the dawn of true religion, who is blessed with two 
sons, and who stands up to the Romans but who really stands as 
a great peace maker. But if so, the playwright has sacrificed for 
a mere masque-like topicality any sense of the Galfridian chro¬ 
nology as serious history. If Cymbeline invests its two princes 
with any dynastic significances, these are wholly Jacobean, not 
Galfridian. 98 Shakespeare gives us no indication that the truce 
with Rome might rupture in the future reign of either prince. The 
same feeling of tranquil closure at play’s end that seems to have 
doused Cymbeline’s fire over the Molmutian laws cancels any 
sense that either prince will grow up to be the staunch, anti- 
Roman rebels of the British History. Their worthy deeds, it 
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seems, exist only within the confines of the play, as if to invali¬ 
date any assumptions we would have about their later careers." 

Second, what worthy deeds the play does allow the boys to 
achieve are only achieved within the context of savagery and an¬ 
onymity. Guiderius, and especially Arviragus, are names that in 
the Galfridian tradition “go down in history.” The usefulness of 
Arviragus for anti-Romanism derives largely from the myth of 
his great fame among the Romans; his deeds helped compensate 
for the Roman conquest because so many people in his world 
knew of and admired them. But Shakespeare summarily obliter¬ 
ates this aspect of their characters. These princes are isolated in 
the woods, unaware of their places in history, and they have even 
been given false names; such is the condition under which they 
perform all their heroism. This primitive state, which colors ev¬ 
erything we see them do, has convinced many readers that they 
recall such primitive Britons as Tacitus described 100 ; the princes 
make us think of ancient British wildmen much sooner than they 
make us think of the kings they will become in Galfridian legend. 
Even Guiderius’s slaying of Cloten (IV.ii) takes place within com¬ 
plete rural isolation, and so becomes an act symbolizing not the 
potential of future King Guiderius but the unheralded victory of 
namelessness over pompous, inflated, false royalty. Shakespeare 
brings out this dissociation between the princes and the Galfrid¬ 
ian significances of their (real) names by making the boys un¬ 
comfortable about their situation. Their restlessness, their 
longing to test themselves and exercise their virtue, is often 
couched as a desire for renown. “What should we speak of / When 
we are old as you?” (III.iii.35—36), demands Arviragus of Bela- 
rius, implying a desire not merely for adventure but to tell stories 
and to be their subject. Later, insisting on going to battle against 
Belarius’s protests, the prince complains, “I am asham’d / To 
look upon the holy sun, to have / The benefit of his blest beams, 
remaining / So long a poor unknown” (IV.iv.40-43). Unfortu¬ 
nately, we soon realize, they must go into battle as poor un¬ 
knowns, and they astound people—like Posthumus’s interlocutor 
in V.iii—only because their amazing prowess issues from poor 
unknowns. Shakespeare thus gives us a sense of unfulfillment of 
this wish to be known, as though it were pointless for them—and 
for us—to worry about such a thing. It is not necessary that the 
names “Guiderius” and “Arviragus” be associated with noble 
feats of world-famous, royal, anti-Roman derringdo. All that is 
necessary is that we appreciate the general fact of a valiant re- 
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sistance to Rome in the first century on the part of the primitive 
Britons, the basic picture Tacitus gives us. 

Thus, if the Galfridian relevance of Guiderius and Arviragus is 
rendered obsolete in Cymbeline, Shakespeare finds this no awful 
calamity. In the first place, the divorce of topicality and history 
in this play is no more traumatizing than it is in King Lear. Al¬ 
though Cymbeline is much more precise with details from Gal¬ 
fridian chronology, suggests futurity to a much greater degree, 
and is situated much more firmly in a historical circumstance 
and time than Lear, the two plays ultimately spring from the 
same attitude about the Galfridian tradition: it now serves an or¬ 
namental, or at best only mythopoeic purpose. The present can 
be informed by the world of Cymbeline even if that world corre¬ 
sponds in no sense to historical persons. In fact, the topical ma¬ 
trix of the play can in a sense be tied to its jettisoning of the 
British History. Constance Jordan has shown that Cymbeline at 
play’s end figures James in merging the directives of British king 
and Roman emperor; Cymbeline’s peace weaving, exchanging 
insular patriotism for union and empire, recalls not only Jaco¬ 
bean foreign policy but also the issue of the union with Scot¬ 
land. 101 Perhaps, then, by analogy the playwright transfers 
historiographical dominion from Geoffrey not only to Tacitus but 
also to the Scottish chronicle. It is time to relinquish national 
identity crisis and accept the fact of empire: insular, native tradi¬ 
tion, figured in the Molmutian laws and the reigns of Guiderius 
and Arviragus, must be transcended. In the second place, the 
sense is that we can indeed locate glory in poor unknowns. Even 
Caractacus and Boadicia lack roots, and a place within a larger 
scheme. The general resistance to Rome of such savage nobod¬ 
ies as these should be enough to content us, for it was a gallant 
effort, and it now constitutes history, it is now truth. This attitude 
Guiderius and Arviragus themselves advise: 

Guid: I do note 

That grief and patience, rooted in them both [smiles and 

sighs], 

Mingle their spurs together. 

Arv: Grow patience, 

And let the stinking elder, grief, untwine 

His perishing root with the increasing vine. (IV.ii.56—60) 

Finally, it is grief, the “stinking elder,” that stems from a root; let 
us stop grieving about roots, about the “stinking elder” of anti- 
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quated traditions, and patiently allow them to perish. Although 
we should retain our favorable impression of the Britons and re¬ 
spect their fight against Rome, it is time to move on from our 
fixation with Galfridianism. 

At times granting the Britons not even this much consider¬ 
ation, Milton can seem eager to accept Tacitus and humanism to 
a degree most detrimental to his ancient forebears. In fact, Mil¬ 
ton’s treatment of first-century Britons in the History as “Pro¬ 
genitors not to be glori’d in” (5:61) has been sufficient to 
persuade many readers of his preference for the Roman over the 
native; his strikingly harsh and anti-feminist treatment of the 
Boadician rebels as “right Barbarians ” (5:80) has received espe¬ 
cial note. 102 Milton shows in his polemics his appreciation for the 
value of Tacitus to republican positions. While he drew from and 
imitated other sources more frequently, readers of the polemics 
have noted that Tacitus certainly has a presence 103 ; in the Defen- 
sio Milton scolds Salmasius for misusing Tacitus, who should be 
considered a great enemy of tyranny (4.1:443), and draws upon 
the Germania for the ancient German custom of electing kings 
(4.1:448-49). The Agricola also makes its way into the Defensio 
(4.1:479) to dispel the notion that ancient Britain had anything re¬ 
sembling a single hereditary monarchical line. It seems that if 
Tacitus stands to disillusion our idealistic, leftover Galfridian no¬ 
tions about the Britons, that is fine with Milton, and actually 
serves his ends. Tacitus can help him undermine the very idea 
of national precedent, on which bishops and royalists so depend, 
by making the ancient past seem not only alien but also cut off. 
Hence, it is that in the History Milton relies very heavily on Tac¬ 
itus and even brings out those Tacitean elements, such as the 
crazy disorganization of the Boadician rebellion, in which the Bri¬ 
tons appear as ridiculous savages. To the extent that Milton 
wants to dissociate his own time from the Britons and break the 
ideal of continuity with them, Tacitus is a handy resource. 

But Milton balances this dissociation from the Britons with an 
admiration for their stand against Rome, and Tacitus can help 
him in both cases; Milton is one of the few authors for whom Tac¬ 
itus is helpful in two contrasting senses: making the Britons look 
terrible for republican purposes and making them look good for 
anti-Romanist purposes. In the Areopagitica Milton enthusiasti¬ 
cally cites a comment in the Agricola about the aptness of the 
Britons to learning (2:252); to the extent one is looking to identify 
with the Britons, Tacitus can provide. In the History, then, Mil- 
ton shows that at times Tacitus can carry implications not only 
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complimentary to the Britons, but also pejorative to the Roman 
invaders. Part of Milton strongly dislikes a Roman conquest of 
Britain, seeing the obvious parallel to popish tyranny, and so 
using Roman historiography against the Romans themselves 
seems to have appealed to him. Dio’s account of the Claudian in¬ 
vasion, for instance, offers Milton an excellent opportunity: 

He [Claudius] who waited ready with a huge preparation, as if not 
safe anough amidst the flowr of all his Romans, like a great Eastern 
King, with armed Elephants marches through Gallia. So full of perill 
was this enterprise esteem’d, as not without all this Equipage, and 
stranger terrors then Roman Armies to meet the native and naked 
British valour defending their Country. (5:66) 104 

In this passage, reminiscent of his comparison of Satan to an im¬ 
perious king of the “gorgeous East” in Paradise Lost (II. 1-4), 
Milton’s interpretation of Dio’s account makes Claudius appear 
much like a pope or a vainglorious, foppish, impotent king like 
Charles I, as contrasted with the Britons, whose simplicity 
smacks of Puritanism. Tacitus proves amenable to the same 
treatment. He can be used, as in Camden, to show how foolishly 
exalted the Romans felt over conquering only a “small part of the 
Rand,” conferring “excessive honours” as though “for atchiev- 
ments of highest merit” (5:67). How impressed with themselves 
the Romans were though they held every advantage becomes a 
clue to their tyranny; meanwhile the Britons, heavily outgunned, 
nevertheless demonstrate their devotion to freedom. In recount¬ 
ing the story of Caractacus, Milton strictly follows Tacitus (5:70— 
72) to the point of roughly translating him, 105 and yet clearly 
wants the story of this man “that could withstand so many years 
the Roman Puissance” to do him credit. It is as though the Ta- 
citean story is deemed as complimentary as one could wish. 
Moreover, unadorned Tacitus can also be used just as effectively 
to stab at the Romans. Suetonius Paulinus, the cool-headed gen¬ 
eral who halted the Boadician rebellion and whom we might well 
expect to receive Milton’s total approval, is called “over-proud of 
his Victorie” and overly severe to the Britons, because Tacitus 
has permitted Milton to conclude thus. Then, Milton draws upon 
Tacitus’s remark on the Britons’ contempt for Suetonius’s lack 
of political power and turns it into a comment on the Britons’ nat¬ 
ural love of freedom; the Britons marvel at Suetonius’s being or¬ 
dered about because they “so much eeven till then were nurs’d 
up in thir native libertie” (5:82). 106 Similarly, in Milton’s treat- 
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ment, the various projects of Agricola to confer benefits on the 
Britons, and thereby to condition them to Roman ways, become 
part of an insidious plot to drain their spirit: “which the foolisher 
sort call’d civilitie, but was indeed a secret Art to prepare them 
for bondage” (5:85). 107 To the degree Milton equates the Romans 
with popish tyranny and identifies with the Britons, Tacitus is a 
principal vehicle for him. 108 

And yet, this usefulness of Tacitus for patriotic and/or anti- 
Roman flourishes still does not totally satisfy Milton. On the one 
hand, he is happy to concede authority for first-century Britain 
to the Roman writers of that era, great examples as they are of 
how great deeds and worthy tellers of them go together. Leaving 
Geoffrey for Caesar and then for Tacitus is a relief, a happy es¬ 
cape from inadequacy analogous to the Roman conquest itself: 
in history as in historiography, the Romans “beate us into some 
civilitie; likely else to have continu’d longer in a barbarous and 
savage way of life” (5:61). And on the other hand, in narrating 
first-century Britain, he can counterbalance this attitude with 
Tacitus, a writer also friendly to his anti-Roman impulses. 
Strangely, however, we can recognize both strains and still not 
capture Milton’s entire design. The author demonstrates a cer¬ 
tain resistance to Tacitus and even an odd leftover attachment 
to Galfridianism; strikingly, he shows much more distrust of Tac¬ 
itus than Drayton, the great partisan of the Galfridian tradition, 
and more effort than Spenser in keeping some elements of Gal¬ 
fridianism alive as serious history. 109 

Let us first note that we can detect misgivings about the au¬ 
thority of Tacitus in the exact place we would least expect it: the 
Boadician rebellion. After relating the numbers given in Tacitus 
conveying the overwhelming casualties of the Britons as com¬ 
pared to a mere few hundred Roman losses, Milton uses Dio to 
suggest that the entire Tacitean conception of the battle might 
well be an exaggeration: “Dion sets down otherwise the order of 
this fight, and that the field was not won without much difficultie, 
nor without intention of the Britans to give another Battel” 
(5:81). This is hardly a retraction of Milton’s Tacitean material, 
but any such questioning of Tacitus is rather extraordinary, and 
bespeaks a will to revise the entire idea of ancient Britain he 
forces Englishmen to accept. We must reserve the possibility 
that the most humiliating (in Milton’s eyes) episode of the na¬ 
tion’s ancient history is actually not so humiliating—it has only 
been cast so by a suspicious Roman pen. This implication comes 
across most strongly in Milton’s dismissal of the preparatory 
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speeches and ceremonies Tacitus and Dio ascribe to Boadicia: 
“A deal of fondness they put into her mouth, not worth recital”; 
“And this they do out of a vanity, hoping to embellish and set out 
thir Historie with the strangness of our manners, not careing in 
the mean while to brand us with the rankest note of Barbarism, 
as if in Britain Woemen were Men, and Men Woemen” (5:79). 
This passage reflects a good deal more than Milton’s aversion to 
or denial of ancient British gender roles. It is, in effect, a vitriolic 
accusation directed against Tacitus, not merely for his morality 
but for his truthfulness, such as I have not seen before in anyone 
else. 110 Tacitus and Dio are charged with a kind of tyrannical un¬ 
fairness, knowing they own the story but irresponsibly enliven¬ 
ing it to titillate their own people and to magnify themselves by 
painting their enemies as deserving to be dominated. What man¬ 
ner of tyranny could seem to Milton more papistical in character 
than misuse of a history over which a conquering force holds ex¬ 
clusive control? Milton seems to be lashing out at not only the 
misuse but also the control. At this moment, surprisingly enough, 
he seems to feel the same frustration with Roman historiography 
that he later expresses with medieval monkery (5:229-30), and I 
think for the same reason: it must seem galling to have to rely on 
such men, so influenced as they were by Roman directives. 

Milton, then, does vouchsafe a few moments of discontentment 
with Tacitean authority, and these are complemented by other 
moments when he carefully allows for the preservation of Gal- 
fridianism. The story of Guiderius and Arviragus, for example, 
which appears summarily and disdainfully put to rest, is truly not 
put to rest at all. Milton declares that the enormities of the leg¬ 
ends, such as Hamo’s treachery and Genissa, are “too palpably 
untrue to be worth rehersing in the midst of Truth.” This seems 
rather damning until we realize that Milton has distinguished 
“such like stuff” from the stories themselves: Geoffrey “names 
these two Sones of Cunobeline, Guiderius, and Arviragus; that 
Guiderius beeing slaine in fight, Arviragus to conceale it, put on 
his Brothers Habillements, and in his person held up the Battel 
to a Victorie” (5:67). The “rest,” the “stuff,” is what is “palpably 
untrue”—but then apparently these basic points about the two 
kings are not “palpably untrue.” Milton, in sorting out the pat¬ 
ently fabulous aspects of their stories, has permitted Arviragus 
and Guiderius, in their Galfridian guises as Roman fighters, to 
retain a tenuous but vital link to historicity, and he has even so¬ 
lidified this link by designating them as the sons of Cunobeline, 
an unarguably historical figure. Something of what Geoffrey said 
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might well be true; that Milton would hold to this position on be¬ 
half of these two characters in particular shows that his appreci¬ 
ation for Galfridian anti-Romanism has not totally deserted him. 
Later, Milton evinces the same impulse by interpreting Juvenal’s 
line about Arviragus even more liberally than Speed had: “And 
Juvenal the Poet speaks of Arviragus in these days, and not be¬ 
fore, King of Britain: who stood so well in his resistance, as not 
only to be talk’d of at Rome, but to be held matter of a glorious 
Triumph, if Domitian could take him Captive, or overcome him” 
(5:93). Milton tries to dissociate Arviragus from Galfridianism by 
situating him specifically in Domitian’s reign, but this turns out 
to be merely a device to make a Galfridian-style, anti-Roman 
hero appear more likely to have actually lived. And we see here 
how Milton has brought out these anti-Roman significances. Los¬ 
ing Arviragus is something he is not prepared to do, even when 
another poet, Drayton, is so prepared. 

We can observe this latent urge to preserve Geoffrey, moreover, 
in Milton’s attitude toward Buchanan, an adversarial approach 
which is not merely humanistic preference for eliminating fa¬ 
bles. 111 We might expect Milton’s regard in the History for Bu¬ 
chanan and the Scottish chronicle to be quite high. In the 
Commonplace Book (1:460-61), the Tenure (3:225-26), and the 
Defensio (4.1:481), he cites Buchanan for favorable evidence of 
traditions limiting monarchical power, and so Milton did look 
upon the Scottish chronicle with some sympathy. But as with 
Tacitus, with Buchanan, political congeniality was not for Milton 
exactly tantamount to unquestioned historiographical authority. 
And while Milton is, as we would imagine, much more critical of 
Buchanan than of Tacitus, he has similar motivations for resist¬ 
ing both of them. Milton observes that Buchanan “departs not 
much from the Fables of his Predecessor Boethius,” and then that 

With no less exactness of particular circumstances, he takes upon 
him to relate all those tumultuarie inrodes of the Scots and Piets into 
Britain, as if they had but yesterday happen’d, thir order of Battel, 
manner of fight, number of slain, Articles of Peace, things whereof 
Gildas and Beda are utterly silent, Authors to whom the Scotch Writ¬ 
ers have none to cite comparable in Antiquity; no more therefore to 
be believ’d for bare assertions, however quaintlie drest, than our 
Geofry of Monmouth when he varies most from authentick storie. 
(5:133-34) 

Milton soon explains that any legendary history, Galfridian or 
Boecean, derives from the “inbred vanity” of blind patriotism, 
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but in this passage he has actually placed the two traditions on 
different levels of truthfulness. Milton sees that Boecean inven¬ 
tions, which Buchanan uses, are merely masquerading as seri¬ 
ous history by means of humanistic touches; the Scottish 
chronicle tries to feel like Tacitus merely by “quaintlie” dressing 
itself up. Milton, then, is interested in dispelling the notion that 
Boece is more truthful than Geoffrey. In fact, the Scottish chroni¬ 
cle in Milton’s eyes becomes Geoffrey’s inferior; the “barest as¬ 
sertions,” the core story lines of Boece, are equivalent to 
Geoffrey’s boldest fictions, when he “varies most from authentick 
storie.” Hence this attack on Buchanan and Boece is, to an ex¬ 
tent, a defense of the inner core of Galfridian truth with which 
Milton on some level is loath to part. In his treatment of Arthur 
Buchanan receives again the brunt of Milton’s censure: 

Buchanan our Neighbour Historian reprehends him of Monmouth 
and others for fabling in the deeds of Artur, yet what he writes 
thereof himself, as of better credit, shews not whence he had but 
from those Fables; which he seems content to believe in part, on con¬ 
dition that the Scots and Piets may be thought to have assisted Ar¬ 
thur in all his Wars, and atchievments; whereof appears as little 
grownd by any credible story, as of that which he most counts Fabu¬ 
lous. (5:171) 

Milton (as we will see) is well known for his disavowal of Arthur 
in the History, but in confronting Buchanan here he swings back 
to Geoffrey a bit. It seems quite important to Milton that we not 
fall under the spell of imagining the Scottish chronicle as any 
more valuable than the Galfridian one. In fact, here Geoffrey 
seems to hold more value to Milton, for at least Galfridian fables 
do not disguise themselves in the humanist rhetoric of sophisti¬ 
cated, selective historiographical procedure. Which should we 
deem more likely to hold the precious kernel of truth? Clearly, it 
is Geoffrey rather than Boece. When Milton later suggests that 
Scottish history from before the eleventh century lacks any 
sound foundation (5:303), this is a far cry from his attitude toward 
the Brute myth, which he denigrates but still maintains in the 
realm of possibility. 

Finally, then, something is lacking in an entirely Tacitean view, 
and this lack cannot be cured by the Scottish chronicle, even 
though it combines humanism with native mythology; Milton’s 
case exemplifies the abiding appeal of Galfridianism, even to 
those Protestant Englishmen who would most eagerly forget it. 
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The first century marks a startling testimony to this appeal—for 
between Tacitus and the Scottish chronicle, Englishmen were 
given a whole range of reasons, rational, patriotic, and religious, 
for repudiating Galfridianism totally. And yet they did not, for no 
one painted a rosy picture of the humiliating Roman conquest, 
and no one conserved some semblance of British dignity within 
it, the way Geoffrey had. But a test of this appeal perhaps even 
more challenging than the first century is the one to which we 
have just alluded: Arthur. It is to this challenge that we must now 
proceed. 



7 

Defrayal 


Thus hafe we euydens to aske the Emperour the same , 

That regnez at Rome, whate ryghte that he claymes 

Speech of King Arthur, Alliterative Morte Arthure 


With king Arthur, we probably have the central figure of 
the entire competition with Rome. Certainly, it was he who occu¬ 
pied the pre-eminent place in Geoffrey’s own design, and he who 
caused Geoffrey’s Historia to become catapulted into its stand¬ 
ing as one of the most influential texts of the Western World. The 
entire Historia leads up to Arthur, and everything following him 
is mere aftermath, at best hopeful anticipation of a return to the 
British glory he embodied. It hardly needs to be remarked how 
Arthur, since his was the story of Geoffrey’s which had so over¬ 
whelmingly captured the medieval imagination, was by far the 
main idea initially prompting the political use of the British His¬ 
tory as well as the effort to preserve its historicity. Henry VII did 
not name his eldest son “Brutus” or “Cassibelane,” nor did John 
Leland, the most famous Galfridian partisan, name his book 
“The Assertio Bruti.” Hence, in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, Arthur was called upon for all manner of civic pag¬ 
eantry and official polemic, from Henry VIII’s various self-justi¬ 
fications, to the imperialistic visions of Elizabeth’s John Dee, to 
Ben Jonson’s Jacobean masques; there was even a place for him 
in the imagination of anti-monarchical opposition . 1 But while Ar¬ 
thur stands as the most obvious motivator for Renaissance En¬ 
glish attraction to the Galfridian tradition, he was also its most 
fragile and vulnerable element. Geoffrey’s account of him had 
been outlandish to begin with, and centuries of accumulated 
Lancelot romances and holy grail legends had done considerable 
disservice to Arthur’s believability. But as deep as this tension 
between Arthur’s appeal and his historicity ran in and of itself, 
the dimension of Protestantism deepened it. Arthur was the prin- 
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ciple pulling together everything in the competition with Rome: 
the greatest testimony to Britain’s equality to Rome in might and 
superiority to it in goodness, the upholder of the One True 
Church, the carrier of the antique Trojan blood, the scourge of 
Romans, the new Brennus, the British answer to Caesar’s pride 
as one of the Nine Worthies, and the redeemer of Britain’s 
shameful loss and submission to Rome. To a Protestant nation, 
Arthur’s anti-Roman associations became a vital aspect of his 
patriotic significance, and yet they were also the least preserv- 
able aspect of his story. 

Arthur’s anti-Roman associations were bound to the story of 
his military success against the Romans in continental cam¬ 
paigns; for this success there naturally existed not a trace of evi¬ 
dence, and such grandiose claims certainly needed it. The story 
contradicted anything that could have been expected from the 
beleaguered Britain of the fifth and sixth centuries, and therefore 
warranted some sort of mention from continental historians. But 
there was none to be found. At least defenders of Brutus could 
explain Roman ignorance of him by pointing to the murkiness of 
the times, and at least the Romans had mentioned Brennus, Cas- 
sivellaunus, and Arviragus; by the fifth century a.d., as tumultu¬ 
ous as it was, continental historians could be fully expected to 
have mentioned something as noteworthy as a British army de¬ 
feating a Roman one in a significant engagement. The only logi¬ 
cal conclusion was that Geoffrey had fabricated the story, and a 
great many English Renaissance writers came to it. But star¬ 
tlingly, the legend of Arthur’s wars on Rome did not die out, its 
greater meaning for the nation overcoming, in some writers, all 
historical judgment. In addition, even those Englishmen who re¬ 
jected the Roman wars were careful to maintain the idea of Ar¬ 
thur as a conquering hero, and my argument is that they did so, 
paradoxically, because of a lingering attachment to the very anti- 
Roman associations their historical scepticism appeared to have 
negated. While rejecting the wars against Rome, such writers 
conveyed bitterness against the constraints of history and the 
lack of historical resources which had caused the deeds of so 
great a hero to be lost—as though they would like to have an Ar¬ 
thur as great as that Worthy who conquered Rome, and were 
frustrated at their inability to establish him. Anti-Romanism in¬ 
fluenced the English image of Arthur even where his battles 
against Rome had been expunged; in a great many writers, we 
can detect strong Protestant feeling for Arthur even with the pri¬ 
mary historical reason for such feeling for him discredited or 
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taken away entirely. This paradox surrounding Arthur’s wars on 
Rome serves as our last and probably best example of Protestant 
feeling instigating contradictory impulses in the English Renais¬ 
sance historical outlook. 

His wars against Rome, it should first be noted, provided not 
the sole reason for Protestants to focus their patriotic attentions 
on Arthur. He was in general thought to have fostered, and his 
reign was thought to have represented, the pure Christianity of 
the One True Church of the Britons as it existed prior to the ar¬ 
rival of Augustine. John Leland devoted an entire chapter of the 
Assertio to listing Arthur’s various godly habits, projects, and 
gifts . 2 He was thought to have been crowned, for example, by Du¬ 
britius, a pious archbishop who stood firmly against the Pelagian 
heresy—easily associated by Protestants with popery—and pre¬ 
sided over a pristine Christianity. For John Bale, for example, 
Dubritius was a learned, productive, and influential zealot, “Pel- 
agiana dogmata uehementer improbans” [vehemently refuting 
the Pelagian heresy ]. 3 This line of thinking recurs in David 
Powel, and then in Francis Godwin, who associated the exem¬ 
plary Christianity of Dubritius with that of Arthur, whose great¬ 
ness, though it had been contaminated with much exaggeration, 
was undeniable and wanted only better recording . 4 Henry Spel- 
man later mentioned the archbishop’s coronation of Arthur, con¬ 
tinuance of the non-Roman, Eastern Christian rites, and work to 
suppress Pelagianism . 5 Dubritius, whose ties to Arthur Geoffrey 
had first established , 6 is merely one way Arthur came to be imag¬ 
ined as the guardian of true religion. 

But Geoffrey could not possibly have fashioned anything re¬ 
garding Arthur more pertinent to the cause of Renaissance En¬ 
glish Protestantism than the wars against Rome. According to 
Geoffrey, Arthur was affronted with a delegation from a Roman 
procurator named Lucius Hiberius insisting that Britain pay the 
tribute anciently owed to Rome since Caesar’s invasion. To this 
Arthur took much offense, noting that Belinus and Brennus had 
taken possession of Rome, that Constantine had been its em¬ 
peror, and that Caesar, meanwhile, had prevailed in Britain only 
because of British disunity: truly, Britain could easily lay claim 
to tribute from Rome. Thus, Arthur spelled out the competition 
with Rome in one speech and situated himself as the culminating 
phase of it. Further setting the stage for a climactic showdown, 
Geoffrey had Lucius rally oriental kings to the Roman cause, 
thereby establishing the paradigmatic epic confrontation of pious 
West versus heathen East, Rome now being identified with the 
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ungodly side bound to lose. This West/East opposition was well 
developed in the Middle Ages, appearing in John Lydgate’s Fall 
of Princes, the alliterative Morte Arthure, and its famous plagia¬ 
rize^ Thomas Malory . 7 And naturally the Eastern heathens did 
lose, Arthur vanquishing Lucius and sending his dead body as a 
grim mock tribute to Rome, and soon preparing to march on 
Rome itself. Only news of the treacherous coup of his regent in 
Britain, his nephew Mordred, halts Arthur’s advance on Rome. 
In Geoffrey, Arthur’s defeat of Lucius was the truly great 
achievement of his reign, much more significant than his con¬ 
quests of France and Norway . 8 To the bevy of Arthurian stories 
emanating from the Middle Ages, the Roman wars retained this 
prominence. Aside from his initial ascent to the throne and his 
tragic downfall and death, Arthur had few significant adventures 
of his own, especially when compared to the vast material on 
Lancelot, Gawain, Tristram, and many others; the defiance of 
and victory over the Romans essentially was his adventure. In 
the pre-eminent Arthurian resource known to Renaissance En¬ 
gland, Malory, this was certainly true. We can see, then, how ob¬ 
viously relevant Arthur’s Roman wars would have been to 
English Protestants; here they could observe the great act of 
heroism of the nation’s own Worthy, a glorious victory in an epic 
struggle with an imaginary heathen, tyrannical Rome. 

This usefulness of the Arthurian defeat of the Romans did not 
necessarily depend on the most incredible versions of the story, 
those of Malory and John Hardyng; in fact, the story was proba¬ 
bly all the more useful without such elaborations. Not satisfied 
with Arthur’s aborted trip to Rome, both fifteenth-century au¬ 
thors have him actually entering the city and being crowned em¬ 
peror in Rome itself. In Hardyng, news of Mordred’s revolt does 
not reach the king until after the imperial coronation ceremony; 
in Malory, Arthur appears to spend most of his reign in a state 
of having achieved imperial dignity, for his glorification in Rome 
occurs early in his career, Mordred’s treachery coming much 
later, occasioned by Arthur’s fight against Lancelot rather than 
the Romans . 9 It has been suggested by A. Kent Hieatt, to whom 
we owe a tremendous debt for pointing out the significance to 
Spenser of Arthur’s Roman wars, that this taking of Rome was 
necessary to a patriotic, Protestant use of the basic story . 10 But I 
would disagree. An Arthurian trouncing of the Romans would, to 
my mind, be sufficient to render the king a Protestant hero, and 
would have the added benefit of fitting well with the rest of the 
competition-with-Rome narrative; once again, as with Belinus 
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and Brennus, Cassivellaunus, and Arviragus, the Britons were 
just within reach of total domination of the Romans, when for¬ 
tune or their own bad decisions robbed them. There was some¬ 
thing appealing, to Geoffrey as to his readers, in a Britain always 
on the verge of, but yet to consolidate, the final comeuppance of 
the Romans. Furthermore, this more moderate account, more 
true to Geoffrey, would somewhat improve the story’s chances at 
believability. The absence from continental history of a king who 
actually marched into Rome and became crowned there was 
completely inexplicable; a glorious but quite temporary victory 
over the Romans, though still absurd, was much easier to digest. 

Believability held some importance. Malory, and the entire 
medieval Arthurian tradition of which he was the culmination, 
popularized Arthur immensely, but almost any learned man of 
the sixteenth century would have recognized this “tradition” as 
the stuff of fabulous romance. The key question was whether and 
in what degree it was built on a foundation of historical truth. 
Was Arthur analogous to that other Christian Worthy, Charle¬ 
magne, a great king in history around whom a mountain of imag¬ 
inary stories had proliferated? Or was there no substantial 
difference between the fabulous tales in Malory and their ulti¬ 
mate “historical” source, Geoffrey of Monmouth? Should the lat¬ 
ter be deemed the case of the Roman wars, Arthur’s usefulness 
as national Protestant example would be greatly diminished. 

This distinction between the Roman wars and romance was 
extremely difficult to make, however, as the wars were indeed 
quite obviously fabulous, and this a great number of authors 
were easily able to recognize. The medieval tradition was unkind 
to the story, even if we ignore the neglect of Gildas and Bede to 
make any mention whatsoever of Arthur . 11 Geoffrey’s source, the 
ninth-century author Nennius, had mentioned only Arthur’s 
twelve victories over the Saxons, in which he held the title not 
of king but of “dux bellorum .” 12 From this it seemed to many, in 
Geoffrey’s own era as in the Renaissance, that these twelve bat¬ 
tles provided all the glory that could safely be attributed to Ar¬ 
thur. In the twelfth century, Henry of Huntingdon recorded the 
twelve battles but went no further . 13 For the reputable William of 
Malmesbury, meanwhile, Arthur had been an admirable general 
whose story the Welsh had clouded with fables—a fate that such 
a man, whom history should have captured faithfully, did not de¬ 
serve . 14 Thereafter in the fourteenth century, Ranulph Higden, 
who otherwise accepted a great deal of Geoffrey, followed Henry 
on Arthur’s twelve battles and then went on to complain about 
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the tall tales Geoffrey had spun about Arthurian world domina¬ 
tion: there had never been a Roman procurator called Lucius 
Hiberius. Although the translator of Higden’s Polychronicon, 
John of Trevisa, rebutted these attacks on Geoffrey’s Arthur— 
insisting, for example, that there certainly could have been a his¬ 
torical equivalent to Lucius, perhaps better known by another 
name 15 —Ranulph’s criticisms proved influential. Robert Fabyan, 
popular in the sixteenth century and a close follower of Ranulph, 
declared his intention to adhere to the Polychronicon and es¬ 
chew Geoffrey’s Arthur stories, citing one in particular: Roman 
writers “mynde nothynge of suche actes done agayne theyr con¬ 
sult or emperoure called by Gaufryde Lucius Hyberius. Therfore 
I wyll spare all that longe mater .” 16 

This general attitude that the Galfridian account of Arthur, es¬ 
pecially the Roman wars, was entirely fabulous reached into the 
sixteenth century so that not only a rather common chronicle, 
like Thomas Cooper’s , 17 could look coldly on the king, but so also 
could a bastion of patriotic Protestantism like John Foxe. Foxe, 
so well known for identifying Queen Elizabeth as the second Con¬ 
stantine, could not make Arthur a part of this design; Foxe 
judged the king’s foreign conquests “more fabulous, than that 
any credit should be given unto them; and more worthy to be 
joined with the Iliads of Homer, than to have place in any ecclesi¬ 
astical history .” 18 Arthur’s conquests were at best overly glori¬ 
fied and poeticized versions of a history long contaminated. With 
such a famous Protestant falling into a long tradition of rejection 
of Arthur’s Roman wars, the story invariably suffered. 

With such a long-standing refutation of the story having 
evolved, the Arthurian victories over Rome seem less able to in¬ 
fluence Renaissance Englishmen than perhaps any other Gal¬ 
fridian story. Why find precedent or inspiration in Arthur with 
the heart of his story so terribly fragile? In regard to all three of 
our problems, the story of Arthur versus Lucius seems ridicu¬ 
lously overmatched. The problem of disparate accounts con¬ 
victed Geoffrey of outrageous lying; no one else had related 
anything remotely resembling the defeat of Lucius Hiberius. The 
problem of a barbaric heritage made such a strike against Rome 
seem thoroughly impossible; from Gildas, the culture of fifth- and 
sixth-century Britain looked riven with turmoil, with heresies 
gaining ground and Piets, Scots, Saxons, and infighting all debili¬ 
tating the Britons. At best, he could be thought to have given the 
Britons “some stay and quietness during his life,” as Foxe put 
it . 19 The civilization of Arthurian Britain appeared extremely un- 
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likely to muster a great host for a massive invasion of the conti¬ 
nent. As for the problem of continuity, the historicity of Arthur, 
unlike Brutus and almost all other Galfridian personages, was in 
part defensible by reference to surviving bardic lore, as John 
Price cleverly demonstrated . 20 But while the name of Arthur held 
this rare advantage over other Galfridian materials, no tradition, 
native British or otherwise, had carried with it a trace of the 
Roman wars. Actually, the account of Nennius seemed to negate 
the possible existence of any such tradition, for why would he re¬ 
cord the battles with the Saxons, as though they represented the 
sum of Arthur’s achievement, and neglect Arthur’s Roman cam¬ 
paign? Would not such a memorable story have been passed 
down along with the twelve battles, paltry in comparison? Thus, 
the story which gave Arthur all his meaning had almost nothing 
to credit it. 

And yet, against all probability it did not disappear. John Le- 
land and John Price, who styled themselves as and were widely 
considered to be rational defenders of Arthur’s historicity, could 
easily have jettisoned the questionable Roman wars in order to 
save their hero from utter historical condemnation. Since both 
men admitted that Arthur had been subjected to much fabling, 
conceding that the Roman wars were part of these fables would 
have been a sensible approach. But neither man did so. Leland 
did not affirm the Roman wars, but he did lend credence to the 
notion of a protracted series of Arthurian campaigns in France; 
the basic conception of Arthur as a conqueror of foreign realms 
was for Leland an essential point of truth. And of the Roman 
wars, Leland said that they had become the subject of too much 
controversy, so he would not go into them; his goal was to record 
only those details of Arthur’s career he considered irrefutable, so 
as to silence all naysayers. But while he considered the Roman 
wars too sensitive for his case, he did not deny them . 21 Price, 
meanwhile, did not exactly affirm the Roman wars either, but he 
did indirectly credit them. In citing various Welsh materials to 
prove a non-Galfridian source for Arthur, Price refers to the 
Roman wars as the sources do, and does not contradict them. 
When, for example, he cites the Welsh tradition of the three trai¬ 
tors of Britain, Androgeus, Vortigern, and Mordred, Price does 
nothing to dispel the impression that Mordred was vilified spe¬ 
cifically for preventing Arthur from defeating the Romans: 
“Quod vt resciuit Arthurus, conserto praelio, fusisque Romanis 
mature rediit” [which when Arthur learned, with the battle 
joined and the Romans having fled, he quickly returned ]. 22 Later 
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in the century, and well into the seventeenth, the idea of the 
Roman wars was still alive, forwarded by such writers as 
Thomas Churchyard and the ever-credulous William Slatyer. 23 
Churchyard in particular clung to the story and grasped its anti- 
Roman meaning. In his Worthines of Wales, he interrupts his 
versified discussion to record, in Geoffrey’s Latin and in English 
prose translation, the insulting letter of Lucius and the orations 
of Arthur and his peers in defiant answer; this is to show us, ex¬ 
plains Churchyard, the “pride and pomp” of the Romans, and to 
remind us of how close Arthur came to achieving the total con¬ 
quest of Rome. Churchyard punctuates this interlude with a note 
on its contemporary relevance: “Would to God we had the like 
ayde of Kings and offer now to daunt the pride of the Romish 
practises.” 24 

As a result of this refusal of the Roman wars to die away alto¬ 
gether, and also, I believe, as a result of this feeling for the sto¬ 
ry’s anti-Roman meaning, English Protestant writers often 
evince a conflicted approach, drawn to the wars but incapable of 
asserting them. Richard Grafton, for example, was in the awk¬ 
ward position of being a devoted Protestant and an equally de¬ 
voted adherent to the chronicle of Fabyan. His slavish borrowing 
of the older chronicler led Grafton to duplicate almost all of Faby- 
an’s Arthur story, which called Geoffrey in question and made 
the twelve battles the major Arthurian accomplishment. But 
Grafton made some key alterations to Fabyan: while Fabyan 
went on to express disbelief at the story that Arthur “wrought 
wonders” in France, Grafton merely reports that Arthur did go 
into France where he “wrought wonders,” and Grafton mentions 
nothing about the Roman wars, thus carefully omitting Fabyan’s 
clear rejection of them. Grafton also appended to his Arthur ac¬ 
count a referral to Leland for the fuller story, as though to sug¬ 
gest, without contradicting Fabyan, that there was quite a bit 
more to Arthur than Fabyan’s account had dictated. 25 Thus, 
Grafton appears torn between conducting what he clearly felt to 
be sound historiography—rehashing Fabyan—and keeping the 
idea of Arthur as a conqueror of foreigners. Grafton’s rival, John 
Stow, went through a similar trial. In his 1582 Chronicles of En¬ 
gland, he was displaying his awareness of humanist develop¬ 
ments, but he still recorded Arthur’s overthrow of the “greate 
powers” Lucius Hiberius had amassed against him. This shows 
that Stow felt attached to the idea of the Roman wars, for he cer¬ 
tainly would have had by 1582 every reason to exclude them; dec¬ 
ades earlier, in his Summarie of English Chronicles, he had 
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included the story even though he admitted its dubious status. In 
the long run, however, he had to relent; from the Annates, un¬ 
changed from the Chronicles in most other respects, the Roman 
wars are absent, and the “wonders” Arthur wrought across the 
sea are now thought “far vnlike to be true.” 26 We cannot know if 
any regret accompanied this change, but it must not have been 
an easy decision, else Stow would have reached it in 1582. More¬ 
over, this clash between common sense and the allure of Arthur- 
as-international-conqueror seems to have outlasted the six¬ 
teenth century. An “Advertisement to the Reader” prefacing the 
1634 edition of Malory defends the historicity of Arthur, mention¬ 
ing, without specifics but also without scepticism, his many “He- 
roicall Imployments” abroad which left him open to Mordred’s 
coup. 27 These writers all show signs of wanting a kind of Arthu¬ 
rian glory they know they cannot have. 

This sense of desiring a certain type of Arthur though feeling 
powerless to envision him is also discernible even in those Prot¬ 
estant writers declaredly committed to repudiating Arthurian fa¬ 
bles; their lamentations on being left without an accurate 
account of Arthur’s greatness, I believe, reflect an abiding con¬ 
cern with what Arthur was supposed to stand for. In the Annates, 
when Stow erased the Roman wars from his account, he retained 
William of Malmesbury’s comment that while Arthur had cer¬ 
tainly been a great man, he had simply been abused by prefer¬ 
ences for fables over facts. 28 This device of employing and 
enlarging upon William’s comment, intensifying the sense of dis¬ 
appointment in the way tradition had done wrong by the great 
king, became a staple of sceptical Protestant historiography and 
antiquarianism, employed, for instance, by Samuel Daniel and 
John Clapham. Clapham, in fact, for a moment departing from 
his strict humanism, suggested that Arthur had achieved some 
sort of “great and difficult enterprises in forraigne Countries,” 
and had made “his name no lesse famous abroad then at home.” 
Clapham consequently expressed indignation that understand¬ 
ing of such activities had become so foggy, for if only Arthur “had 
beene faithfully registred, the glorie of the Brittish Nation might 
well have been preserved from all suspition of vntruth, without 
the support of forged and fabulous inventions.” 29 It should be 
noted that Catholic writers who rejected Arthur’s foreign con¬ 
quests, including Ranulph, Fabyan, John Rastell, and, of course, 
Polydore Vergil, tended to make little of William’s remark; for Po- 
lydore, the Roman wars and even Arthur’s victories against the 
Saxons issued from an ignorant people’s hyper-enthusiastic folk 
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tales, as “with woonderus admiration they extol Arthure unto the 
heavens.” 30 

For Protestants like William Camden, meanwhile, Arthur is in 
one sense only the product of fables, but in another sense he is a 
glorious hero only in need of documentation, a victim of insuffi¬ 
cient historiography. Camden, in describing the barbaric letter¬ 
ing on the Arthur cross, falls into decrying the barbarity of an 
age which failed to tabulate the feats of such a hero: 

The letters being made after a barbarous maner, & resembling the 
Gothish Character, bewray plainly the barbarism of that age, when 
ignorance (as it were) by fatall destinie bare such sway, that there 
was none to be found, by whose writings the renowme of Arthur 
might be blazed, and commended to posteritie. A matter and argu¬ 
ment doubtlesse, meet to have been handled by the skill and elo¬ 
quence of some right learned man, who in celebrating the praises of 
so great a prince, might have wonne due commendation also for his 
owne wit. For, the most valiant Champian of the British Empire, 
seemeth even in this behalfe onely, most unfortunate, that he never 
met with such a trumpetter, as might worthily have sounded out the 
praise of his valour . 31 

This goes far beyond William’s comment. On the one hand Cam¬ 
den is playing the role of the judicious antiquarian here, admit¬ 
ting that Arthur’s great deeds lacked any “trumpetter,” 
effectively cancelling any faith we could have in the Galfridian 
tradition needed to style the king a world-beating conqueror. And 
yet, on the other hand, this regret that Arthur’s great deeds have 
been lost to “posteritie” also implies a belief, or a wish, that there 
had truly been such great deeds and that they had simply been 
omitted from historal records. But the only idea which would 
have prompted this belief or wish is that of the Arthur Geoffrey 
had created. To see Arthur as “the valiant Champian of the Brit¬ 
ish Empire” was to be affected by the traditional image of Arthur 
as scourge of foreigners, especially Romans. Thus, Camden has 
expressed a wish that the very Galfridian hero he himself has 
dispelled could remain a possibility. The complaint about a lost 
history conveys both a dismissal of the conquering, anti-Roman 
Arthur and a quiet confirmation that this is the Arthur we truly 
want. 

This frustration of Camden’s over the inability to situate a con¬ 
quering Arthur in history reappears in bold fashion in two other 
prominent writers, Raphael Holinshed and John Speed. Neither 
author could countenance the wellspring of fictions that had en- 
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cumbered Arthur’s story, but this disavowal of Arthurian fiction 
bespeaks a longing for sufficiently glorious and anti-Roman Ar¬ 
thurian fact. 

Holinshed discourages us from believing in such tales as Ar¬ 
thur’s war on Lucius, because he could see they were “meere 
fables insted of true matters,” with “not anie approoved author” 
validating them; the best view of Arthur, suggested Holinshed, 
was probably that of William of Malmesbury, “a writer of good 
credit and authoritie.” But Holinshed’s feelings ran quite a bit 
deeper than his dispassionate account of Arthur would suggest. 
A bit earlier in the Historie, when handling the final years of the 
Roman occupation in Britain, he breaks into a diatribe worth 
quoting at length: 

If therefore the Britaine writers had considered and marked the val¬ 
iant exploits and noble enterprises which the Brittish aids, armies 
and legions atchiued in seruice of the Romane emperours ... if (I 
saie) the British writers had taken good note of the numbers of the 
British youth thus coueied ouer from hence, & what notable exploits 
they boldlie attempted, & no lesse manfullie atchiued, they needed 
not to haue giuen eare unto the fabulous reports forged by their 
Bards, of Arthur and other their princes, woorthie in deed of verie 
high commendation. 

And pitie it is, that their fame should be brought by such meanes 
out of credit, by the incredible and fond fables which haue beene deu- 
ised of their acts so unlike to be true, as the tales of Robin Hood, or 
the gests written by Ariost the Italian in his booke intituled Orlando 
Furioso, sith the same writers had otherwise true matter inough to 
write of concerning the woorthie feats by their countriemen in those 
daies in forren parts boldlie enterprised, and no lesse valiantlie ac¬ 
complished, as also the warres which now and then they mainteined 
against the Romans here at home, in times when they felt them- 
selues oppressed by their tyrannicall gouernment, as by that which 
is written before of Caratacus, Voadicia, Cartimandua, Venusius, Gal- 
gagus ... and diuers other, who for their noble valiancies deserue as 
much praise, as by toong or pen is able to be expressed . 32 

A more ambivalent statement on Arthur and his significance 
could scarcely be imagined: Holinshed inveighs against the Brit¬ 
ish bards both for untruth, for leaving nothing behind but fables, 
and for neglect of greatness, for failing to record a history glori¬ 
ous enough to warrant fabling—that is, to warrant celebratory, 
fictional embroidering on a core of fact. Arthurian legend, on the 
one hand, is condemned as nothing but ridiculous folk tale and, 
on the other hand, is tied to real, historical events and people— 
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especially Arthur himself—of such greatness that their absence 
from commemorative history is held a crime to the nation. The 
Romans and their historiography factor in just as ambivalently. 
The Roman writers provide us with the models we require to 
show the direction British historiography should have taken, and 
yet we are dissatisfied to learn our history from them. Holinshed 
proclaims such figures as Caractacus and Boadicia worthy top¬ 
ics for historical celebration, but is embittered at not having 
heard about them from native sources. Bardic lore is a national 
disgrace, but it is also a disappointment only because of how it 
represents the magnificence that could have been; the nation’s 
worthies, who distinguished themselves as an important part of 
the Roman empire and who showed a freedom-fighting spirit in 
resisting its tyranny, could have been recorded not half-heart¬ 
edly by Romans but fully and grandly by the Britons themselves. 
Equality with Rome in history and in historiography is a tantaliz¬ 
ing dream, the loss of which arouses Holinshed’s spleen, and at 
the center of that dream stood Arthur. For what are these bold 
enterprises in foreign parts, the stories of which we are so sad 
never to know? One senses that a story like that of Arthur’s 
Roman wars, if only it were believable, is precisely what Holin¬ 
shed mourns not possessing. 

Speed’s account is just as complex. Less susceptible to Geof¬ 
frey than Holinshed, he is not Geoffrey’s friend regarding Arthur. 
Geoffrey has done Arthur a grave disservice, transforming his 
victories over the Saxons into the stuff of Hercules and Hector, 
“with the Conquests of other Kingdomes and Countries, wherein 
he never came.” With this exaggeration, Geoffrey has called in 
question not only Arthur’s deeds but also his existence. So Speed 
sets the record straight. It was clear that no room could be avail¬ 
able for stories like the slaying of Lucius Hiberius. But Speed 
also goes much further to dismantle the patriotic, anti-Roman 
image of Arthur: the king was actually not a Briton at all but a 
Roman. Leland had made the suggestion that the name was Ro- 
mano-British, 33 but Speed’s point was rather extraordinary; he 
sought to correct those many “Historians that naturalize [Ar¬ 
thur] for a Britaine.” What could detach Arthur more drastically 
from his anti-Roman idiom than to call him a Roman? And yet 
for all this demystifying of Arthur, Speed still shows signs of long¬ 
ing for the Arthur of yore. The proposition that Arthur might 
never have existed is totally repudiated, William of Malmesb¬ 
ury’s attitude being turned into a complaint against the fabulous 
tradition which has subsumed a truly great hero into a legendary 
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one: “of his person we make no doubt, though his acts have 
beene written with too lavish a pen.” We can perceive, as with 
Holinshed and Camden, Speed’s disappointment at the absence 
of the right pen, which would have recorded Arthurian deeds 
both great and true. In Speed’s case, moreover, Arthur’s exis¬ 
tence is also explained in such a way as to place him on a par 
with Hector and Hercules, heroes who were undoubtedly great, 
but whom fame and poetry had made larger than life. This effec¬ 
tively resituates Arthur in his accustomed role of native competi¬ 
tor with the classics; Britain’s Worthy is on the same level of 
reality and unreality as the Trojan War. But most remarkable is 
an observation Speed makes in substantiating his theory of 
Arthur’s Roman lineage: “And by his naturall descent from the 
Romans, Arthur not onely denyed them Tribute, but also threat¬ 
ened to have a tribute from Rome.” Speed goes on to quote an 
alleged letter of Arthur’s to the Roman Senate, and it of course 
has no other provenance than Geoffrey. This move to dissociate 
Arthur from blind, patriotic distortions, then, also reconstitutes 
the Arthur who boldly defied the Romans and upheld the dignity 
of a people from as noble a stock as theirs—the Galfridian Arthur 
so conducive to the Protestant imagination. 34 Like his predeces¬ 
sors Camden and Holinshed, Speed shows how Arthur in his best 
persona—great, truly great, and truly great in an anti-Roman 
sense—stayed a powerful concept, despite flying in the face of all 
sound historiography. 

Like historians, poets openly shunned but secretly yearned for 
the idea of Arthur as chastiser of the Romans. Openly, poets 
stayed away from the topic. Not even Spenser can properly be 
said to have produced an Arthuriad. In Arthur’s wars on Rome 
lay the perfect epic subject, as many of them realized, and yet no 
one chose to take it up. Ben Jonson, as Roberta Florence Brink- 
ley once observed, seems paradigmatic here, calling King Arthur 
the best “ground” for a “heroic poem,” while never undertaking 
such an effort himself, relegating his Arthur concerns to “Prince 
Henry’s Barriers”; like Brutus, Arthur proved more conducive to 
the superficial world of masque than to imaginative characteriza¬ 
tions in poetry. 35 To some poets, in fact, it became simply unten¬ 
able to glorify in poetry a figure whom fables and romances had 
already glorified to the point where his true exploits would seem 
to have been quite modest, if they had ever happened at all. Wil¬ 
liam Warner, for example, though often eager to support the Gal¬ 
fridian tradition, admitted that it was beyond him to praise 
Arthur with world conquest: “if I vouch his world of kingdomes 
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wonne, /1 am no Poet”; poetry commemorating the nation’s his¬ 
tory would undermine itself if it made use of inflated non-events, 
and the poet must avoid this. The Arthurian conquest of Rome 
would devalue Warner’s entire project. He would allow for the 
victories over the Saxons, and for some vague notion of continen¬ 
tal activities, but that was the limit: “these seeme true, the rest I 
credite not.” For Hector to be suitable for poetry, there needed 
to be a Trojan War, and for Godfrey of Bouillon to be suitable, 
there had to have been a First Crusade; such is the assumption 
under which Warner is operating, and Arthur’s Roman wars, 
easily identified as pure fiction, if included would disqualify him 
from hero status. Warner apologizes to Arthur and hopes that 
the twelve Saxon battles will be “sufficient” to retain Arthur’s 
place in the Nine Worthies. 36 

But while no poet chose to centralize and depict the Roman 
wars, many continued to mention them, and so the idea, its ap¬ 
peal, and its significance reverberated; indeed, we may even con¬ 
jecture from his remarks that Warner truly wished he felt 
enabled to include Arthur’s best story. In his work on Merlin’s 
prophecies, Thomas Heywood shows that a poet could still allude 
to the “great victory over the Romans” as late as the 1640s. 37 
John Ross in the Britannica, as we have seen, always seems to 
have anti-Romanist impulses behind his poetry, and his treat¬ 
ment of Arthur stresses how the king humiliated Rome and 
forced her to acknowledge British greatness: “Lucius hac pugna 
cecidit Tiberius, in quo / tunc Romanorum gloria summa stetit. / 
Mortuus ad Romam defertur, vt inde senatus, / quae fuerit Bri- 
tonum gloria, perspiceret” [Lucius fell in this fight, in whom the 
glory of the Romans then resided. Dead, he was carried to Rome, 
so that there the senate might see what the glory of the Britons 
was]. Ross also assures us that Arthur would certainly have 
marched on Rome had it not been for Mordred’s treachery. 38 The 
poet tries to imagine that Arthur’s heroic, anti-Roman reputation 
coincided with the truth of history. 

This gratifying notion of the-Roman-conquest-that-almost-was 
also appears strongly in The Misfortunes of Arthur, a topical play 
of 1587-88, written by Thomas Hughes and others to capture with 
a historical parallel the anxious time following the execution of 
Mary Queen of Scots. Howsoever we might flesh out precisely 
the historical allegory, the play surely draws a correspondence 
between Elizabeth and Arthur and deals with the problem of 
maintaining, in the wake of Mary’s death, domestic cohesion 
under pressure from Catholic dangers at home and abroad. 39 
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With this emphasis on the threat of internal strife, the play 
mostly concerns Arthur’s handling of the treachery of Mordred 
and does not focus on the Roman wars or portray them. But they 
are nevertheless crucial here. The play explores the effort to 
deal with home front problems arising in the aftermath of a 
major victory against Rome; thus, the execution of the Catholic 
Mary becomes analogous to Arthur’s vanquishing of Lucius, and 
the Roman wars become analogous to England’s stand against 
popery. The Nuntius opens Act II with an account of the very 
long and deadly war in which, after the bold Lucius made Ar¬ 
thur’s situation quite perilous, the Roman leader finally “Doth 
bleeding fall”; such could easily be a recasting of Elizabeth’s 
struggle with Mary and its final resolution. And the death of Luc¬ 
ius, like that of Mary, represents an undercutting of Roman 
pride: “To thee [Britain] hath long renowmed Rome at last / Held 
vp her hands, bereaft of former pompe.” 40 Thus, poets avoided 
trying to imagine and reconstruct the Roman wars, but many 
were influenced by them and had a feel for their contemporary 
relevance. 

Into this category of poets who became inspired by the notion 
of Arthur the conqueror but who could not depict him falls Dray¬ 
ton, though against his own best efforts. In the Poly Olbion, the 
poet insists many times not only that Arthur actually lived, but 
also that he actually lived up to the most lofty conceptions of him, 
and that since he was indeed such a figure in history, heroic 
poetry in celebration of him would be the grandest ever seen. But 
at the same time, such insistences fall into quiet concessions that 
such a poem has never been written and that, by implication, it 
could not be. In Song III, when remarking on Camelot, Drayton 
suddenly laments the absence of an ancient, bardic, primary epic 
on the hero-king, as such a poem would challenge the predomi¬ 
nance of the classics: “So, almost through the world his fame 
flew from this Realme; / That justlie I may charge those ancient 
Bards of wrong, / So idly to neglect his glorie in their Song. / For 
some aboundant braine, o there had been a storie / Beyond the 
Blindmans might to have inhanc’t our glorie” (III.404-8). Situat¬ 
ing Arthur geographically, as this passage does in context, and 
emphasizing Arthur’s renown in his own time, Drayton argues 
the historicity of both the king and his reputation. This historicity 
being the case, such a personage calls out for a native epic that 
would answer Homer and, by extension, Virgil. 41 And yet, Dray¬ 
ton’s call for such a poem merely confirms its lack, and his scold¬ 
ing of the bards for this lack reveals his nervousness about 
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historicity; while by the Iliad we can infer a Hector, nothing 
really permits us to infer an Arthur. A similar moment occurs 
later in Song VI as the River Wye is about to launch into her de¬ 
fense of the British History. Commending the bards for rescuing 
the nation’s ancient heroes from Lethe, Wye cites Arthur as the 
prime example of their achievement: “Of famous Arthur told’st, 
and where hee was interr’d; / In which, those retchlesse times 
had long and blindlie err’d, / And Ignorance had brought the 
world to such a pass / As now, which scarce beleeves that Arthur 
ever was. /But when King Henry sent th’ reported place to view, / 
He found that man of men: and what thou said’st was true” 
(VI.269-74). Drayton is referring to a passage from Giraldus 
Cambrensis, which Camden, Speed, and others had cited, 42 de¬ 
scribing the discovery of Arthur’s tomb in Giraldus’s own time, 
that of Henry II. Arguing this episode as not the only significantly 
convincing piece of evidence for Arthur—as it was typically 
seen—Drayton takes Giraldus’s story as merely the tip of a huge 
iceberg of bardic, Arthurian truth. But in the process, Drayton 
has established that in his own time, as it was even back in Hen¬ 
ry’s day, Arthur has fallen grievously into doubt—Lethe nearly 
has claimed him. Here praising the bards, Drayton ends up beg¬ 
ging the same question he posed earlier in Song III: where is the 
bardic record of Arthur? On what basis do we construe him as a 
“man of men”? 

When running down the list of Galfridian stories about Arthur 
in Song IV, Drayton reveals that while his Arthur is necessarily 
the historical king in his grandest, most conquering image, the 
task of rendering an Arthuriad featuring this Arthur has never 
been accomplished and is beyond the poet. Just as Arthur will 
reappear later as a “God like” emperor, one of the first British 
heroes to undertake foreign adventures and to amass an “awfull 
Empire” (XIX. 163-71), so here in Song IV he is an irresistible 
force sweeping the lands of the earth, and checking Roman 
pride: 

Then told they, how him selfe great Arthur did advance, 

To meet (with his Allies) that puissant force in France, 

By Lucius thither led; those Armies that while-ere 
Affrighted all the world, by him strooke dead with feare: 

Th’ report of his great Acts that over Europe ran 

In that most famous Field he with the Emperor wan. (IV.309-14) 

Refusing to compromise or qualify the magnitude of Arthur’s 
deeds, Drayton declares him the overturner of all the glory that 
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was Rome. The ruthless empire has now tasted its own medicine 
and handed over all its built-up honor to a new “awfull Empire,” 
whose emperor, Arthur, wins the recognition of all of Europe. 
Thus Drayton pushes the decidedly anti-Roman incarnation of 
Arthur, and argues for a general “report” of him, as though fame 
has captured the king as he actually was. But what report is this? 
Merely Geoffrey’s word? As enthusiastic as Drayton is about Ar¬ 
thur, he himself has been able only to rehearse, briefly, 43 Galfrid- 
ian commonplaces about him; the poet has not written an 
Arthuriad here, can make no reference to anyone who has, and 
seems to prove the impossibility of making one. Drayton’s entire 
encomium of Arthur is couched as a quick summary of a much 
longer discourse the poet has heard. The encomium comes as 
part of an imaginary report of Wales’s debate with England, as 
Wales draws upon Arthur as an argument for her excellence. The 
poet even stipulates that he cannot reproduce the discourse as 
he heard it, it is so magnificent (IV.239-44). Drayton keeps our 
attention focused on the fact that his matter on Arthur is second¬ 
hand and all too brief, as with the “then told they” in the quote 
above. Basically, the poet is using occupatio to suggest that, al¬ 
though he himself is not up to the enormous task of an Arthuriad, 
such a thing were certainly doable in the hands of a master bard. 
In fact, he implies that what he has heard, and is now summariz¬ 
ing as well as he can, is just such an Arthuriad. But we know he 
has heard nothing. There exists no real antecedent to the myste¬ 
rious pronoun “they” who sing these songs on behalf of Wales, 
and no larger story to be told—no more vivid, realistic, or more 
credible stories about Arthur than those strictly Galfridian ones 
Drayton cursorily mentions. The Arthur and the Arthuriad Dray¬ 
ton so ardently supports as a concept remain a mere concept, 
and so there is a sense in which his occupatio becomes quite se¬ 
rious; apologizing for his inadequacy to the almost sacred charge 
of writing an Arthuriad, Drayton actually reveals the painful 
truth about his own situation. Arguing the possibility of an Ar¬ 
thuriad, his argument subverts itself. 

This is also true of Spenser, but as always he is much more 
cognizant of the situation than his disciple Drayton will be. For 
Spenser, the best way to handle Arthur is to concentrate on his 
national symbolism, especially his power as metaphor for Tudor 
accomplishment, rather than on his historicity; but at the same 
time, he makes us feel that this mythical Arthur, in order to func¬ 
tion in his symbolic capacity, ought to correspond to a person 
who lived in history—only he does not. Readers have often sug- 
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gested that, by such devices as inventing a fanciful princehood 
for Arthur, and replacing his dynastic role with the fictitious dy¬ 
nastic pair, Britomart and Artegall, Spenser nullifies the histo¬ 
ricity of the hero and downplays its importance. Arthur in this 
sense, say a great many readers, is present as mere “capital,” as 
a vehicle to lend weight to the poem; 44 he is a recognizable name 
attached to a lost but somehow glorious past, and useful, in a his¬ 
torically vague but an emotionally engaging way, to celebrate 
and comment on the present. In this role, he is a Paul Bunyan 
type—a myth invested with the values of a society, with mean¬ 
ings far outweighing historicity, basically a non-issue. 

But what we must see is that Spenser’s Arthur is not so much 
Paul Bunyan as he is Davy Crockett. Though seen in an imagi¬ 
nary youth, this Arthur is the actual king who lived in time. He is 
the son of Uther, in whose reign The Faerie Queene is set (III.- 
iii.52) at a particular juncture, Uther’s fight with the Saxons at 
Verulame, which Spenser felt to be an Arthurian moment with a 
particularly good claim to have been an actual event. 45 But the 
question then becomes, if he is indeed the man who will be the 
historical king, what is Spenser’s Arthur? Is he the Arthur of the 
twelve battles, whom even sceptics admitted as rooted in history, 
but whose achievement was minor? Or is he the hero who battled 
against the Romans and scored not a symbolic but a real victory 
over them, a reality which gave rise to the symbolism and al¬ 
lowed it to be? Arthur’s usefulness is severely deprived unless 
attached to this second, infinitely more glorious and satisfying 
historical conception of him. I do not, therefore, imagine Spenser 
is divorcing Arthur’s mystique from the historical figure, satis¬ 
fied with the thought of this figure merely as the petty Romano- 
British chieftain who resisted the Saxons. Rather, I feel that 
Spenser saw Arthur in his most glorious historical manifestation 
as the Arthur he needed, but also saw his unavailability. Such a 
stance explains why Arthur-as-conqueror appears, oddly, in The 
View as a factor in a serious argument for English dominion over 
the Irish; 46 for Spenser, Arthur is mostly worthless as a national 
symbol unless that symbolism has been built on actual events, 
recorded by “good record yet extant.” Spenser here in the View 
is being a rhetorical opportunist, succumbing for the immediate 
purpose of argument to an idea of Arthur he knows is untenable, 
but this move just shows that the Arthur he truly desired was the 
historical Arthur who took on the world and won. 

Spenser’s attitude toward Arthur’s historicity certainly in¬ 
forms Prince Arthur of The Faerie Queene. In the Letter to Ra- 
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leigh, as he explains his ideas about “Poets historically’ it seems 
that Spenser, in attempting to compare his project with those of 
Homer, Virgil, Ariosto, and Tasso, is positing that the goals of in¬ 
structing the reader and glorifying the hero ultimately depend on 
the foundation of historicity undergirding the epic poem. All four 
of these models are imaginative reconstructions of events and 
people either real or (in the case of Agamemnon, Odysseus, and 
Aeneas) considered real by Renaissance understanding. Thus, 
Spenser’s declared intention to treat Arthur as the same type of 
epic subject, but with a “pourtraict” of him “before he was king,” 
has a double sense to it. On the one hand, “before he was king” 
denotes temporality and physicality; it means Spenser is envi¬ 
sioning a real, historical Arthur understood as about to grow up 
into the man who would justify later reports of the “excellency of 
his person,” as Spenser puts it. In this way the poet conveys his 
urge to celebrate an Arthur whose mighty symbolic importance 
and whose tremendous feats in history would converge, in the 
same way, for example, they converge in Tasso’s Godfrey of 
Bouillon. But on the other hand, this Arthur will not be portrayed 
living in these tremendous feats. He will not be given his own cli¬ 
mactic episode, but will instead remain encapsulated in a fic¬ 
tional apprenticeship and extracted from the very history that 
made him a worthwhile topic. In a way, by this device Spenser 
avoids calling the existence of the Roman wars into question by 
ducking the issue; the glorious and historical Arthur will not be 
exposed and discredited in Spenser’s universe. But Spenser is 
essentially conceding that the Arthur he requires cannot func¬ 
tion in the same way as Aeneas, Godfrey, or Charlemagne can; 
he is not conducive to the same sort of epic celebration because 
the historical basis for his reputation is far too shaky. 

This double sense applies throughout Prince Arthur’s adven¬ 
tures in the poem. As some readers have argued, 47 Arthur’s 
prominent exploits are often designed to recall the war with Luc¬ 
ius and its anti-Roman significance; slaying prideful giants with 
clear popish associations, like Orgoglio (I.ix) and Gerioneo (V.x- 
xi), foreshadows the epic confrontation with Lucius. Indeed, 
these giants can easily be linked to the Lucius episode by the 
giant slaying which is part of Arthur’s campaign against the Ro¬ 
mans in Geoffrey of Monmouth. 48 But aside from this link, the 
basic idea of the climactic struggle with the huge, monstrous, 
prideful foe connects Prince Arthur’s battles with King Arthur’s 
Roman wars. Such episodes allow the poet’s Arthur to play out 
as Prince, here in a fanciful atmosphere, a role analogous to that 
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which he will play in history, and perhaps they also solidify our 
sense of the seriousness and actuality of that future role. Here in 
the poem, slaying purely metaphorical Orgoglios and Gerioneos, 
Prince Arthur’s youthful dream world can be seen as setting off 
a much more concrete future adulthood—one whose signature 
event, the war with Lucius, will not be pure metaphor. The prob¬ 
lem, however, is that by calling attention to the Roman wars only 
by the use of allegorical giants, Spenser also reminds us of the 
marvelous elements of the Galfridian story (e.g., a fight with a 
giant), which have contributed to its eclipse. And more impor¬ 
tantly, he also gives the impression that the foreshadowing exists 
only of itself. Spenser’s Prince Arthur is the man who will battle 
Lucius and who has little real nationalistic significance beyond 
this one; and yet, this moment never happens in The Faerie 
Queene but by analogy and foreshadowing, and it never seems 
as if it will or ever would be portrayed for us. It is not the First 
Crusade or the Trojan War or Rencesvals. 

This desire for that unattainable Arthur who achieves both 
anti-Roman greatness and historicity drives Briton Moniments, 
which makes explicit the poet’s desired Arthur and strongly im¬ 
plicit his unattainability. Professor Hieatt’s famous observation 
about the projected ending of The Faerie Queene —the Roman 
wars—being mentioned in II.x.49 is important to recall here; at 
the point of Caesar’s conquest of Britain, Briton Moniments al¬ 
ludes to the later, more welcome chapter of the long conflict be¬ 
tween the two peoples: “Thenceforth this land was tributarie 
made / T’ambitious Rome, and did their rule obay, / Till Arthur 
all that reckoning defrayd.” Spenser is, with wonderful brevity, 
crystallizing the entire Galfridian competition with Rome in 
these lines. As Geoffrey did, Spenser situates Caesar’s invasion 
in the context of a much larger story. We are reminded that in 
the Galfridian tradition, rivalry with the other Trojan race 
prompted Caesar’s invasion, and Caesar’s invasion urged on 
both Lucius and Arthur to their confrontation; Lucius wanted to 
claim the successorship of Caesar, while Arthur wanted to re¬ 
deem, or “defray,” the Britons’ humiliating submission, which 
began with Caesar, to an equal Trojan society unlawfully usurp¬ 
ing dominion. What we see here is a clear vision for what Arthur 
is supposed to mean: the man Prince Arthur will become shall 
one day score a monumental victory over the Romans. It is as 
though this future event, about which Prince Arthur reads, ani¬ 
mates with purpose Prince Arthur’s allegorical adventures in the 
actual poem we are reading; in a way, the poem’s Orgoglios and 
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Gerioneos are vehicles for the tenor of Arthur’s future “reckon¬ 
ing” with Lucius. We gain perspective on the meaning of Prince 
Arthur’s fanciful exploits in the poem by learning from Briton 
Moniments what King Arthur means in history: Britain’s stand 
against Rome. But hence the historicity of the Roman wars is 
key to unlocking the poem, and Spenser knows he cannot pos¬ 
sess them. This disparity is not only why the poet undermines 
Arthur’s genealogy, as I have argued elsewhere, 49 but also why 
Briton Moniments breaks off when Arthur reaches himself 
(II.x.68). He must be the Arthur of the Galfridian tradition, the 
man who punctured the pride of Rome, but this Arthur is, infuri¬ 
atingly enough, a non-entity, a shadow. Arthur is heading for a 
glorious future which must but will not be. The chronicle ends 
“As if the rest some wicked hand did rend, / Or th’Authour selfe 
could not at least attend / To finish it: That so vntimely breach / 
The Prince him selfe halfe seemeth to offend.” It is true; the au¬ 
thor himself, Spenser, cannot attend to finish the chronicle and 
paint the Arthur of the Roman wars, and this is a disagreeable 
position indeed for the poet historical. 

Shakespeare, in my view, feels not the same tension; although, 
as we have seen, the bare notion of Britain’s stand against Rome 
gained his sympathy, Shakespeare does not appear to see Geof¬ 
frey’s characters and stories as an effective way to further this 
notion. This attitude of Shakespeare’s colored his concept of Ar¬ 
thur and the Roman wars, though the playwright never out¬ 
wardly treats them. His scepticism toward the glorious and anti- 
Roman Arthur can be seen as implied in “The Phoenix and the 
Turtle” and in the prophetic ending of Cymbeline. 

It seems to me revealing that “The Phoenix and the Turtle” is 
appended to Robert Chester’s Loves Martyr, a great bulk of 
which includes one of the most thorough, orthodox, and zealous 
poetic renderings of Arthur; I would emphasize the connection, 
which has occurred to some critics, between Shakespeare’s 
poem and the seemingly extraneous but quite prominent Arthur 
section of Loves Martyr. 50 In fact, the retitling of the 1601 Loves 
Martyr as The Anuals of great Brittaine in the 1611 edition ad¬ 
vertised how integral the Arthur portion was to the rest of the 
work. 51 It is not my intention to speculate as to the specific politi¬ 
cal allegory of Loves Martyr, but clearly the work and its Arthur 
section serve as a compliment to Queen Elizabeth which after 
her death carried over easily to James. Since the Arthur section 
compliments the English monarchy by implying its reflection in 
Arthur’s greatness, Chester’s Arthur strongly forwards the his- 
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toricity of the hero and of his most glorious triumphs. Chester 
even opens the Arthur section by breaking into prose and sum¬ 
marizing with some vehemence many of Leland’s arguments in 
defense of Arthur, “that neuer dead Prince of memory.” After re¬ 
turning to stanzaic poetry to recount Arthur’s birth, early career, 
and coronation, the Arthur section, in imitation of Churchyard, 52 
interrupts itself to present both the letter from Lucius and the 
orations of Arthur and his allies in response to it; Chester even 
makes the effort to translate the letter and orations into blank 
verse. Chester thus follows Churchyard in making the Roman 
wars the defining moment for an Arthur whose historicity has 
been strongly asserted. In shifting back to his stanzaic narration, 
Chester is careful to describe the “glorious Victorie” over the Ro¬ 
mans as “Arthur’s honour and [Lucius] Tiberius shame,” and to 
mention how tantalizingly close Arthur came to taking Rome: but 
for Mordred’s uprising, “With honour had he [Arthur] re-kindled 
fire, / To burne the wals of Rome to his desire.” This passage 
conveys Arthur’s correspondence to other sackers of Rome, such 
as Brennus, and also suggests a kind of dream vision for the pur¬ 
ging of Rome from corruption. Thus with Loves Martyr we have 
a superb example of an attempt to celebrate the English monar¬ 
chy by identifying it with the Arthur at once glorious, anti- 
Roman, and real. In fact, this might well be the best example of a 
poem with all these components strongly in place. 

But what then is the relation of Shakespeare’s “Phoenix and 
Turtle” to this Arthur section? As a mournful funeral song on the 
departed Phoenix and Turtle, Shakespeare’s poem is rather out 
of step with Loves Martyr and with the other appended poems 
by his fellow contributors, Chapman, Jonson, and Marston, espe¬ 
cially the last. While Loves Martyr’s Conclusion announces the 
birth of a new Phoenix from the ashes of the immolated Phoenix 
and Turtle, and while Marston reaffirms this happy idea of futu¬ 
rity, Shakespeare, in a move that has caused much critical bewil¬ 
derment, 53 offers a poem of finality and tragedy, even saying in 
the Threnos that the birds die “Leauing no posteritie.” Shake¬ 
speare, assuming he understood something of the panegyrical 
intent of Loves Martyr, seems to be deflating the compliment a 
bit, suggesting that the glory associated with the Phoenix and 
Turtle is only of the past—that “Truth and Beautie buried be.” In 
a sense, then, “Phoenix and Turtle” implies that the type of 
praise afforded the monarch in Loves Martyr appears untenable 
at the present time; we revere the monarch, but no longer in the 
exalted allegorical and prophetic terms of the larger work, and 
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these terms very much include the Arthurian ones. No longer 
will we see the English sovereign as a reincarnated Arthur. Such 
thinking is burning away and will not rise from its ashes. 

This scepticism about an Arthur both historically valid and 
prophetically relevant in an anti-Roman sense recurs in Cymbe¬ 
line, the ending of which contrives a quite irrelevant Arthurian- 
style prophecy. Critics have often seen the prophecy imparted to 
Posthumus (V.iv. 137-50) and interpreted by the Soothsayer 
(V.v.435-58) as strangely irrelevant to the play’s outcome; the 
prophecies have a “lame duck” quality, as one reader puts it. 54 
From his few, wholly dismissive direct references to Geoffrey’s 
Merlin prophecies in other plays, 55 we can infer that Shakespeare 
placed little stock in them, and this attitude can explain why the 
prophetic machinery in Cymbeline seems so ineffectual. The 
prophecy’s main features, the lion’s whelp and the tree, both fig¬ 
ure prominently in the Merlin prophecies, and that it is Jupiter 
who descends with the prophecy and grants his sanction to Post¬ 
humus, the lion’s whelp, echoes the Merlin material quite pre¬ 
cisely: Merlin predicts a lion figure who will win “fauorem 
tonantis” [favor of the thunderer] , 56 Thus, Shakespeare reminds 
his audience of Merlinic prophecy, but critiques it by nullifying 
its usefulness and force and reducing it to a non-factor. More¬ 
over, as the prophecy in Cymbeline gives perspective on Brit¬ 
ain’s future relationship with Rome, its critique especially 
pertains to the Arthurian and anti-Roman significance of the 
Merlin prophecies. Merlin, naturally, predicted the Roman wars 
as one of the future King Arthur’s great accomplishments: 
“Tremebit Romulea domus” [the house of Romulus will shake]. 
With Merlinic-style prophecy before us in Cymbeline, we should 
expect the play’s prophetic vision to be in keeping with the spirit 
of the competition with Rome. Aware that we are dealing with a 
panoramic view of the two peoples and their interaction, we 
should get some inkling of the showdown to take place five centu¬ 
ries hence. But we conspicuously do not. Instead, the prophecy 
in Cymbeline predicts a flourishing relationship between Rome 
and Britain, in which Britain is certainly not humiliated, but in 
which long term cooperation, not a future climactic conflict, will 
ensue. The prophecy seems to belie anything like the Roman 
wars ever taking place in British history. Britain’s relationship to 
Rome will not be emblematized by Arthur’s victory over Lucius. 
This is probably why, as Professor Hieatt has noted, the play’s 
virtuous representative of Rome, whose virtue is instrumental in 
uniting the two peoples, is named Lucius. 57 This friendly Lucius 
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calls to mind but pre-empts the Roman wars, as a principle of 
amity supplants the competition with Rome. The prophetic vision 
in Cymbeline thus makes a mockery of the Merlin prophecies 
and also negates the general concept of the grand design, the 
centuries-long rivalry between Britain and Rome which culmi¬ 
nates with Arthur. 

Milton, despite what we might think, does not quite share this 
detachment. Milton is famous for having contemplated produc¬ 
ing the national Arthuriad and for repudiating this early notion 
in favor of mining the Bible for suitable topics; the development 
of this thinking has been explained by his estrangement from Ar¬ 
thur as too monarchical a symbol and as too ridiculously fictional 
a character. Milton had indeed said early in his career that his 
epic would be historical as well as edifying and conjectured that 
he would be able to find some suitable native hero that would 
measure up to Godfrey and Charlemagne. 58 Then, in Paradise 
Lost, the ideal of such a poem, which might pit native epic hero¬ 
ism against Roman, has been transcended with an “argument / 
Not less but more Heroic” (IX. 13-14). When Milton does recall 
the Roman wars, describing Arthur as “Begirt with British and 
Armoric Knights,” 59 he drains the concept of its significance— 
now it serves only as empty, inflated praise for Satan (1.580-81). 
The snide dismantling of Arthur in the History has served to 
support the view of Milton as totally disengaged from Arthur. 60 
And yet, I would suggest that the dismantling is a little too snide, 
almost verging on anger. Milton has given up on Arthur, but I do 
not think he has done so without regret. He was not naive like 
Drayton or finessing the issue like Spenser; like Shakespeare he 
recognized fully the poet’s inability to celebrate the nation with a 
wholly fabulous person and event: one suspects the Roman wars 
would be included in the “Battles feign’d” he notes as undeserv¬ 
ing of epic commemoration (IX.31). But he did not turn away 
from using Arthur for the competition with Rome with the same 
aplomb that Shakespeare did. Instead, the very forcefulness with 
which Milton dissociates himself from Arthur might be a clue to 
the depths of his feelings for him, and for the poem that might 
have been. 

In the History, for example, Milton takes such pains to pick 
apart the Arthur myth that what he really conveys is his annoy¬ 
ance at Arthur’s now mythical status (5:164-71). Ordinarily, Mil- 
ton is, in the History, fully capable of shooting past what he 
deems fabulous; witness his terse rejection of Geoffrey’s Caesar 
material, as we saw in chapter 5. Often, when he sees medieval 
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monkery tainting the facts, he feels no compulsion to defend his 
historiographical judgment. But about Arthur he is quite particu¬ 
lar, imaginative, original, and thorough in his attack, with the 
striking result that what is patently silly appears to be taken seri¬ 
ously enough to subject it to close historical analysis. Unlike 
other authors, it is not enough for Milton simply to note that on 
Arthur, beyond Geoffrey and Nennius “all other Histories are si¬ 
lent, both Foren and Domestic” (5:165). For Milton, it becomes 
necessary to produce apparent inconsistencies in Arthur’s par¬ 
entage, in the supposed extent of his victories over the Saxons, 
in the chronology of his supposed reign, and finally in the notion 
of his conquests in Scandanavia and Russia. Many of the points 
here Milton has arrived at only with effort. How could Arthur 
have been so great when Caradoc of Llancarvan mentions his 
having so much ado with a petty king in Britain itself? If we try 
to square Gildas, William of Malmesbury, and the Anglo-Saxon 
chronicle on the Britons’ victory at Badon Hill, must we not infer 
its happening in the reign of Aurelius Ambrosius, and not Arthur, 
and its being followed by a protracted time of relative peace with 
the Saxons, which would contradict Nennius, a principal Arthu¬ 
rian source? And with all the fighting with the Saxons, when 
would Arthur have had time enough to travel to Russia, as he is 
said to have done in the Laws of King Edward listed in Lamb- 
arde’s ArchainomiaP. This overkill suggests almost a vengeful¬ 
ness in Milton, as though the best way to handle a subject painful 
to him is to rip it apart. In fact, Milton, for all the affected rigor of 
his attack, hangs on to William of Malmesbury’s mention of Ar¬ 
thur and even inflates it a bit, incorrectly saying that William at¬ 
tributed most of Aurelius’s successes to Arthur (5:169) . 61 And we 
should notice how Milton never lets fly at the most obvious target 
of all, the Roman wars. He stops shy of insisting that Arthur 
never existed and will not denigrate him in his most fabulous but 
also most meaningful persona. On some level, it frustrates Milton 
that Arthur can never again be used as a symbol for his nation’s 
stand against Rome and tyranny; his hostility to his former hero 
stems from his missing a patriotic entity that had long been a 
friend to his mind. 

In the History, the author’s attention to the fifth and sixth cen¬ 
turies, the age of Gildas and formerly of Arthur, can be read as 
a reflection of this frustration. In the History, he is dedicated to 
following Gildas, the writer who represented more than any other 
the doubtfulness of Arthur’s existence, for Gildas, closest to him 
in time, had never divulged one word on him. But Gildas gives 
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only a sour impression of Britain at these pivotal but dark times, 
and while Von Maltzahn is surely correct to assume that sourness 
was at the time of composition precisely what Milton, imitating 
Gildas as gadfly to the nation, most aimed for, 62 could the poet 
truly subsist on sourness? Was it satisfying? In both Eiko- 
noklastes (3:587-88) and Defensio (4.1:490), Milton draws upon 
Nennius to compare the anti-monarchical movement of his day 
with the removal of Vortigern in the fifth century; thus Milton had 
an impulse to risk historical absurdity and look toward Arthurian 
times for precedent and meaning. Some part of him clearly 
wanted those times filled with something, and something he could 
use. Hence in the History, at the opening of Book III, including the 
famous Digression that was removed from it (5:129-30, 440-51), 63 
Milton makes the most of his role as neo-Gildas, striking a parallel 
between his own Englishmen, winners of the Civil War but on the 
verge of disintegration, and the Britons of the fifth century, free 
of the Romans but on the verge of being overrun by the Saxons. 
Milton thus seeks in the Arthurian period a pattern for the consol¬ 
idation of a British casting off of Romish oppression. But he can¬ 
not find it. He can only find Britons whose inadequate honor and 
political acumen failed them, skilled at arms though they were. 
This analogy is a fine way to warn and scold his countrymen lest 
they neglect and lose that “libertie which rightly us’d might have 
made them happie” (5:443). But just as it were much better to be 
able confidently to declare that the Roman-like, papistical forces 
of royalism had been thoroughly supplanted with a new dispensa¬ 
tion, so surely were it better to be able to praise the fifth-century 
Britons for an analogous victory. His odd reproachfulness at his 
countrymen and at their ancient forebears is thus somewhat ex¬ 
plicable in this light: this is exactly the time in Milton’s life when 
he most would like to praise his countrymen for their victory— 
and exactly the place in the History where the war with Lucius 
would go. Milton, in effect, must replace Arthur’s war against Luc¬ 
ius with the Digression, and this could not have made him alto¬ 
gether happy. The “drama of history,” 64 history as he would order 
it, was escaping him now with respect to both ancient past and 
immediate present. One senses that he would like to be able to 
make a much different sort of analogy, and that he saw himself 
prevented both by conditions of his own time and by the condi¬ 
tions of historiography. His ideal of having both a country worthy 
of a glorious history and a history worthy of a glorious country 
was denied him. That the former was more important than the 
latter is without question, but Milton, like so many other Protes¬ 
tant writers we have seen, pined to have both. 



Conclusion 


And I will strengthen England with my skill, 

That if ten Caesars lived and reigned in Rome, 

With all the legions Europe doth contain, 

They should not touch a grass of English ground. 

The work that Ninus reared at Babylon, 

The brazen walls framed by Semiramis 
Carved out like to the portal of the sun, 

Shall not be such as rings the English strand 
From Dover to the market place of Rye. 

—Robert Greene, Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay 


The idea of ancient rome, we must always realize, had remark- 
able power, eliciting both wonder and inspiration. Scholars 
strove to understand it, while poets, especially dramatists, went 
to great lengths to capture its spirit. Its political symbolism was 
available to, and drew the attention of, English Protestants of 
both monarchical and opposition strains. Defenders of the mon¬ 
archy used the “imperial theme” to establish the authority and 
majesty of their sovereign. In this sense, medieval mythology be¬ 
came tangential and perhaps even a nuisance; a king like James 
I was best envisioned as a new Augustus, not a new Arthur. 
Meanwhile, those who would restrict or later overturn the estab¬ 
lishment could deploy humanist history to attack conformist 
claims for native precedents and to support novel ideas by refer¬ 
ences to Rome. We have observed such a tendency in Thomas 
Cartwright and James Harrington; for such writers, Galfridian- 
ism bore the stamp of antiquated, false medievalism, and was 
lumped together with the useless, cloudy stuff on which (as they 
thought) conservatives based their arguments. Thus, the attrac¬ 
tiveness of ancient Rome grew more evident all the time, while 
that of the Galfridian tradition suffered in comparison. Indeed, 
why concentrate on a series of legends emanating from the Mid¬ 
dle Ages, that era of Catholic lies? One’s conception of the past 
would be rendered uncertain at best and would become entan¬ 
gled with popish traditions. In a way, ancient Rome was easier to 
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disentangle from popery than Galfridianism; although they were 
foreigners, at least the Romans had not been papists. And at 
least they seemed, to many, to have recorded the truth. 

And yet, something of that spirit conveyed in the lines by 
Greene, quoted above, still resonated. England was the island 
kingdom making its stand against the vast and angry forces of 
Catholicism; we can see why Englishmen might dream of a wall 
of brass to protect them from the imperialism of new Rome. 
Greene here easily slips in the connection between old Rome and 
new. He says “Caesars,” but we must think of papists. At the core 
of such expressions is the dream that the island nation can stand 
pristine and unconquered against the clutches of the great ag¬ 
gressor, and the dream cries out for champions on which to focus 
and by which to articulate itself. The nation in part attempted to 
make such champions out of its monarchs, but the dream hun¬ 
gers for avatars drawn from the ancient past, for some English¬ 
men are dissatisfied with the monarchs, and those that are not 
still crave a way to view those monarchs as the culmination of 
something, as a phase of something larger than themselves. 
Thus, the dream, as a more general dream shared by English 
Protestants of varying types, seeks a reservoir of past national 
heroism and finds the Galfridian tradition and its competition 
with Rome. Here the nation’s current enemy can be the same as 
its ancient one, and here its ancient champions can make a stand 
against those encroaching Caesars in the same way, and in the 
same spirit, that its modern champions do. Thus, the sentiment 
feeding belief in the British History was very much in tune with 
this dream for a wall of brass: an insular fantasy of keeping the 
Romans out, of victory over and security from Roman invasions. 

Naturally, the dream, like the wall of brass, can never be real¬ 
ized. First of all, as we have seen especially with church history, 
Romanism seeps into the picture in spite of all efforts to contain 
it. Brutus and Arthur and Joseph of Arimathea and Elvan and 
Medwin were all part of the Catholic heritage. To employ such 
devices was to build a historiographical wall, but one all too per¬ 
meable, its own contradictions built into it. Moreover, the wall 
was not only permeable, but also built on a poor foundation. It 
could not stand against the historiographical invasion the Ro¬ 
mans, through humanism, were staging. Caesar was alive, in¬ 
vading Britain again, though now in a literary sense through his 
Commentaries, and it increasingly seemed impossible to keep 
him and his followers out. Galfridianism could not shield the na¬ 
tion’s history from being appropriated by Caesar, Livy, Tacitus, 
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and other Romans: Caesar was too authoritative; Livy, with his 
account of Aeneas and the Silvian kings, was needed to under¬ 
gird the British History; and Tacitus could actually seem to 
serve the nation’s interests. The anti-Roman wall of Galfridian- 
ism was crumbling throughout the Renaissance; the British His¬ 
tory was as lost as Joseph of Arimathea’s Christian enclave and 
as futile as the Britons who tried to prevent Caesar’s landing. 

But the dream still made its presence felt; believers forwarded 
it, and unbelievers remained affected by it. Doubtless, there 
would have been other reasons for this prolonged survival of the 
Galfridian tradition other than the dream of throwing it up 
against Romanism. Simple nostalgia might have been one such 
reason. Another might have been a simple preference for an old, 
long story stretching back an extra millennium, as against a 
loose collection of facts, with a great number of gaps in them, 
extending back only to Caesar. But such explanations for some¬ 
thing as extraordinary as the Renaissance interest in Galfridian- 
ism fail to suffice unless we factor in the anti-Roman valences of 
the British History. Then, we can see that we have not simple 
nostalgia, but a profound urge to analogize past and present, an¬ 
cient and immediate. Galfridian anti-Romanism posits not only 
continuity with the distant past, but communion with it. More¬ 
over, by considering anti-Romanism we can see that the story 
becomes much more than merely a story; it becomes the na¬ 
tional narrative. The British History is no mere episodic collec¬ 
tion of tales. It is a theory, set forth in a teleological narrative, of 
how the nation ought to be defined: that is, by true greatness as 
established by a constant, sustained resistance to Roman superi¬ 
ority and dominion. Now, with the Tudors and the Stuarts and 
the Reformation and the Spanish Armada and the Gunpowder 
Plot and even, perhaps, the outcry against the papistical-looking 
maneuvers of Charles I, that teleology appeared justified, the 
theory now fully understandable and applicable. 

With anti-Romanism in mind, we can also begin to understand 
why our three problems became problems at all. The problem of 
disparate accounts, perhaps, would have been a serious one in 
any case, no matter whose version of history stood opposed to 
Geoffrey’s. But surely of great significance was that in a matter 
like King Lucius, Galfridianism was set against the accounts of 
the papists, and that then in a matter like Caesar’s invasion, it 
was set against Caesar himself. Not in all cases did the British 
History seem to confront a historiographical opponent aligned 
with the Roman Beast. But most often, one argued a Galfridian 
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account in opposition to an alternative tinged with Romanism, 
and this heightened the stakes. A writer was not merely seeking 
to promote a more pleasant rendering of events; he was forward¬ 
ing a nationalistic, anti-Roman understanding of the past and 
fighting for his right to do so—that is, to tell the story with a na¬ 
tive voice rather than bowing to a foreign voice promoting the 
interests of Rome. 

With the problem of a barbaric heritage, too, the ingredient of 
anti-Romanism raised the stakes. Old Rome’s claim to have civi¬ 
lized the world was far too easily appropriated by Catholicism 
and needed to be dealt with. One could try to dissociate old Rome 
from new in this regard, the former spreading civilization and 
cultivating early Christianity versus the latter spreading nothing 
but idolatry. Or, one could seek virtue, perhaps even Protestant- 
seeming virtue, in the straightforward, spartan ways of a primi¬ 
tive people who fought the Romans. But it was far better, if one 
could do so, to contend that Britain was fully capable of such 
things as seeking the light of Christianity on its own and main¬ 
taining its own ancient and non-Roman legal tradition. With the 
idea of a civilized ancient Britain, an Englishman could answer 
not only the seeming denigrations of British life found in the clas¬ 
sical record, but also Rome’s great claim to have benefited the 
world. The ideal of keeping the Romans out had made an impact, 
and it seemed stronger should the people within the wall of for¬ 
tress Britain be deemed civilized and high-minded; thus, there 
was some effort to maintain this image of them. Such an image 
certainly made the Britons seem more sympathetic. 

This last point leads us to the problem of continuity, which 
gained importance from anti-Romanism because of this desire 
to identify with the ancient British past and its struggles against 
Rome—to imagine an analogy or some kind of connection be¬ 
tween the ancient world and the present. In the matter of church 
history, assuming continuity became particularly vital; to as¬ 
sume a non-Roman, native, ancient British Christianity analo¬ 
gous to English Protestantism was to require the assumption of 
an information chain extending from the distant past to the pres¬ 
ent. But because of the force of anti-Romanism, the desire for 
continuity with the ancient Britons went beyond the matter of 
their church, and this ideal of continuity was deflated, perhaps 
even rendered inconceivable, if a Roman rather than a British 
information chain had brought those Britons to the knowledge of 
the present. As we saw in the case of Boadicia, hearing their 
story exclusively from the Romans made the Britons much more 
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difficult to view as “us.” But a lost and forgotten past not only 
made the Britons seem distant and incomprehensible, it also 
drastically demoted Britain as compared to Rome. It was Rome, 
both in its new and old incarnations, that seemed to own the very 
concept of tradition. Were the papists and the Romans the only 
people holding on to and being uplifted by a tradition ? The prob¬ 
lem of continuity was generated out of an impulse to say no: the 
nation knew something about its own origins, about Arviragus, 
and about Arthur that foreigners did not. 

The larger project of anti-Romanism, then, was why the issues 
surrounding the British History became issues at all; when a 
writer permitted Galfridianism to influence his approach to an 
individual historical controversy, he was actually examining a 
chapter in a much larger, integrated story. We have looked 
closely at these controversies, and this has necessitated han¬ 
dling them separately in their respective phases of the competi¬ 
tion with Rome. But at this point, we do well to reemphasize that 
these phases work as parts of a unified whole. Geoffrey had con¬ 
ceived the British History in that way, with each successive 
phase of the story recalling and reconfirming the meaning of the 
previous ones, until Arthur arrived to absorb and stand for Bru¬ 
tus, Belinus and Brennus, Dunwallo, Cassivellaunus, and Arvira¬ 
gus. With Joseph of Arimathea, Lucius, and the Bangor monks 
now fully incorporated into the story and advanced in impor¬ 
tance, the various phases of the Galfridian narrative were now 
that much more mutually reinforcing; insofar as Lucius and the 
monks now stood opposed to popery, their relation to Brutus, Ar¬ 
thur, and the rest became clarified, and in turn clarified the anti- 
Roman significance of these heroes. Of course, the thrust of the 
Galfridian narrative could seem fragmented as historiographical 
controversy picked at its details. Camden could ignore Brutus 
while feeling pangs for Arthur, while Selden could promote Luc¬ 
ius while dismissing Arthur. Holinshed could call Belinus and 
Brennus into question and at the same time lend credence to a 
device as wildly fantastic as Nennius. But while authors do not 
necessarily state an appreciation for the Galfridian narrative as 
a whole, when they show some attachment to a specific part of it 
they most often do so because the whole scope of the story of the 
competition with Rome has somehow impressed itself on them. 
Holinshed certainly had a feel for Galfridianism as the national, 
anti-Roman narrative, and neither Camden nor Selden would 
have made moves to protect Brennus without some sense of the 
greater picture to which he belonged. This is not always true; 
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some writers could hold on to Joseph of Arimathea or the Mol- 
mutian laws without any reference to the remainder of Galfridi- 
anism. But much more typical is a writer like Speed, whose effort 
to abandon Galfridianism is disturbed at nearly every phase of 
the competition with Rome by a sense that he does feel sympathy 
for that competition. His particular critique of Brutus, descrip¬ 
tion of Arviragus, explanation of the ancient British church, and 
treatment of the historicity of Arthur are all functioning in the 
same mode and to the same purpose—even if the author himself 
is not entirely aware of this. Some latent understanding of and 
attraction to the total meaning of the competition with Rome is 
behind the individual flashes of Galfridian anti-Romanism we en¬ 
counter. 

This notion of specific moments of Galfridianism pointing to an 
underlying sense of the greater competition with Rome helps us 
understand that odd connection, which we have often observed, 
between doubters and believers, between humanists like Cam¬ 
den, Selden, and Milton and historiographical conservatives like 
Grafton, Harrison, and Drayton. Camden and Grafton may seem 
worlds apart and in a way they are; one forwards the historical 
revolution and the other roots himself in antiquated medieval¬ 
ism. But if we consider the competition with Rome and its under¬ 
lying effect on people’s thinking, we can discern a common 
thread running between Camden’s mild rejection of the Brute 
myth, with its subtle dig at the authority of Roman antiquity, and 
Grafton’s conviction, despite the criticism he knew and cited, 
that Brutus lived in time. Each writer attempts to treat the issue 
of how the island acquired its name as a self-contained issue, but 
clearly it is not one. It is an issue enmeshed in the much larger 
concept of the competition with Rome, and feelings for this con¬ 
cept pull on each author even though one can commit to Brutus 
while the other cannot. We have seen sceptics like Camden show 
symptoms of liking and wanting to retain something of the Gal¬ 
fridianism they eschewed, and we have seen believers like 
Grafton defiantly present Galfridianism only to have their pre¬ 
sentations unravelled by the contradictions inherent in it. But 
perhaps these two camps were not so different. Both camps felt 
the tension between the patriotic, anti-Roman appeal of Galfridi¬ 
anism and its lack of historicity. Both camps were thus subject to 
ambivalence, though some slanted to one side, others to the 
other. And so, finally, the historical imaginations of both camps 
can be said to have been affected by the dream. 

Poets, though they never could fully articulate the dream in a 
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poetic rendering, were also affected by it. Most of them, it would 
seem, would fall into Grafton’s category of staunch defenders of 
Galfridianism whose assertions undid themselves. For Warner, 
Ross, Higgins, Heywood, and the author of Fuimus Troes, this 
would seem to apply, while Drayton would be the most notewor¬ 
thy and perhaps the most determined and emotionally invested 
member of this group. For Drayton, the British History was the 
sacred national narrative, and he held it up expressly against the 
pride of the Romans. The only compromisable part of it was Arv- 
iragus, and this, I think, only to spare the rest of it. Drayton 
strove to persuade his countrymen not only of the truth of the 
British History—to him, their history—but also of its value. In all 
his efforts, however, his desperation shows through. 

Spenser, on the other hand, understood that the British His¬ 
tory could not and would not be spared. I take Spenser to be per¬ 
haps the most deeply ambivalent figure we have seen; perhaps 
only Holinshed seems to share with Spenser his rare mixture of 
tremendous love and grave disbelief, and even Holinshed seems 
more naive. Through Spenser’s constant manipulations, he re¬ 
veals his cognizance of Geoffrey’s necessary eclipse. This we 
have seen in such moves as maintaining two mutually exclusive 
myths for the founding of the church, inventing creatures like 
“Debon” and events like the betrayal of Bunduca, and relegating 
Arthur’s Roman wars to the realm of allegory and static incipi¬ 
ence. But through such moves we also see Spenser’s acute sense 
of the Galfridian competition with Rome and its unique capacity 
to define and celebrate the nation. In way, the Faerie Queene it¬ 
self stands as a testament to this conflictedness. It is the epic 
poem in praise of the nation, its history, and its destiny, but the 
poem is also the antithesis of all this. It is the poem of fairyland, 
the non-place; it concerns non-events and non-people. What the 
Faerie Queene is not haunts the poem; it reminds us at every 
turn that it is not the poem it should be. It replaces Arthur with 
Britomart, and Briton Moniments with the Faerie Chronicle 
(II.x. 70-76). In fact, I would speculate that Spenser leaves us the 
Faerie Chronicle in order to convey his feelings about the Gal¬ 
fridian basis of his poem. The Faerie Chronicle presents a won¬ 
derful theory of history that is empty of history itself. The Faerie 
Chronicle is what Briton Moniments has in reality been reduced 
to: pure theory devoid of history, and so of power and serious 
applicability also. The theory is so splendid in its general impres¬ 
sion of the nation and in its immediate contemporary relevance 
that Spenser will express it in the Letter to Raleigh, in the alle- 
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gory of Book I, in Briton Moniments, in Merlin’s prophecy, in Bri- 
tomart’s interview with Paridell, and in a great many other ways. 
But truly, this is all operating as the Faerie Chronicle does. And, 
as I have argued, the poet feels this loss. 

With Shakespeare and Milton, meanwhile, we have poets who 
resist Galfridianism and strive for Camden’s side of things, or 
even beyond it. Shakespeare seems to me to belong in a class 
virtually of his own, at least in terms of poets considered in this 
study. Even his protege Fletcher, for all the success of his effort 
in Bonduca to welcome Tacitus, seems to fall just short of Shake¬ 
speare’s stern judgment on the British History. For someone 
who used Galfridianism for two such remarkable productions as 
King Lear and Cymbeline, he seems oblivious to the problem of 
its historicity and greater meaning. King Lear recasts Galfridi¬ 
anism into fable—a basic and common story pattern always 
available to any poet and always malleable in his hands. Cymbe¬ 
line, meanwhile, seems to raise all the issues of the competition 
with Rome only to silence them. Shakespeare here implies that 
the nation need not and should not view its ancient past through 
the lens of Galfridianism; deferring to the Romans, historio- 
graphically, does no damage to the nation’s honor. Milton some¬ 
times seems not even to care about that honor, and seems to 
advocate not only deference to Roman authority, but greater re¬ 
spect for the Romans than for the nation’s own people. But as we 
have seen, Milton is quite inconsistent about this harsh attitude 
toward Galfridian anti-Romanism. In his treatment of the British 
History, he should be grouped not with Shakespeare but with 
Camden, Selden, and Speed—men openly and severely critical of 
Galfridianism, but still in part drawn to it. Actually, he was more 
drawn to it than they. He not only included the British History 
in his chronicle when he hardly needed to; he also took unusual 
measures subtly to sponsor key aspects of Galfridian anti-Ro- 
manism, and even to undermine the authority of the Caesars and 
Tacituses. Of course, Milton was given to extremely vitriolic at¬ 
tacks on the Britons, Geoffrey, and the competition with Rome. 
But in many cases, as in his ripping into Arthur, his attacks point 
to an engagement with Galfridianism, not to a detachment. 
Whereas Shakespeare cares not to be invested in Galfridianism 
and seems willing to let it fade away, Milton fails to be similarly 
disinterested. He is not a Drayton or even a Spenser with regard 
to the British History, but it is on his mind. He cannot put the 
competition with Rome to rest. 

That Shakespeare’s attitude should be so rare shows us how 
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pervasive among Protestants was the dream of the competition 
with Rome. Studying the lasting, if subtle, currents of Galfridian 
anti-Romanism can tell us much about how Renaissance Protes¬ 
tant Englishmen wanted to view the ancient world. But it also 
can tell us something about how they wanted to view themselves. 
They liked picturing themselves as part of a greater design, of 
a coherent pattern, stretching across time, of heroic action and 
character and glorious destiny. And they preferred to imagine 
this pattern as marked by a national resistance to the ever 
threatening tide of Roman invasions. 
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